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THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 21, 1958 


House or REeprEsENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 346, 
House Office Building, Hon. E. L. Forrester presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Whitener, Robsion, Nimtz, and Smith. 

Also present: Murray Drabkin, counsel. 

Mr. Forrester. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Counsel, will you take notice of the fact that a quorum is pres- 
ent at this meeting of Subcommittee No. 4 of the House Judiciary 
Committee. 

This morning’s hearings concern a number of bills to provide a 
standardized version of The Star-Spangled Banner. These bills are: 

House Joint Resolution 17 and House Joint Resolution 558 by Con- 
gressman Broyhill; House Joint Resolution 517 by Congressman 
Dorn; H. R. 10542 by Congressman Kearns; and H. R. 12931 by 
Congressman Zelenko. 

(The bills referred to follow :) 


{H. J. Res. 17, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION To adopt a specific version of The ene Seeneet Banner as the 
national anthem of the United States of America 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Stutes of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act entitled “An Act to make The Star- 
Spangled Banner the national anthem of the United States of America”, ap- 
proved March 3, 1931 (36 U. S. C., sec. 170), is amended by inserting ‘‘(a)” im- 
mediately after “That” and by adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection : 

“(b) For the purposes of this Act the words and music known as The Star- 
Spangled Banner shall be the words and music more specifically set out as 
follows: 
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(H. J. Res. 517, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION To adopt a specific version of The Star-Spangled Banner as the 
national anthem of the United States of America 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act entitled “An Act to make the 
Star-Spangled Banner the national anthem of the United States of America’, ap- 
proved March 8, 1931 (36 U. S. C., sec. 170), is amended by inserting “(a)” 


immediately after “That” and by adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection : 
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[H. R. 10542, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To prescribe the official version, ss the manner of rendition, of The Star-Spangled 
sanner 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Act entitled “An Act to make The 
Star-Spangled Banner the national anthem of the United States of America”, 
approved March 8, 1931 (36 U. 8S. C. 170), is amended by inserting “(a)” imme- 
diately after “That” and by adding at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(b) Whenever the national anthem is rendered at any official function, or 
at any National, State, or local civic affair, The Star-Spangled Banner shall be 
rendered, in accordance with the official version set out in subsection (c), in a 
dignified manner, reflecting the meaning of the words thereof. 

“(c) The official version of The Star-Spangled Banner shall be as follows: 


“U. S. A. NATIONAL ANTHEM 
“THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


“Revised standard version by Master Sergeant Floyd E. Werle, chief arranger, 
the United States Air Force Band, in collaboration with the Honorable Everett 
M. Dirksen, Senator from Illinois; the Honorable Carroll D. Kearns, Congress- 


man from Pennsylvania; and Colonel George S. Howard, conductor, the United 
States Air Force Band.” 
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H. J. Res, 558, 85th Cong., 2d sess.1 


JOINT RESOLUTION To adopt a specific version of The Star-Spangled Banner as the 


national anthem of the United States of America 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
{merica in Congress assembled, That the Act entitled “An Act to make The 
Star-Spangled Banner the national anthem of the United States of America”, 
approved March 3, 1931 (36 U. 8. C., sec. 170), is amended to read as follows: 
“That (a) the composition consisting of the words and music known as The 
Star-Spangled Banner is designated the national anthem of the United States 


of America. 
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“(b) For the purposes of this Act the words and music known as The Star- 
Spangled Banner shall be the words and music more specifically set out as 
follows: 


“THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER 





Oo Say can you see, by the dawn’s ear ly light, 
On the shore dim - ly seen through the’ mists of the deep, 
And where is that band who so vaunt - ing - ly swore, 
oO thus be it ev er when free - men shall stand 





What so proud - ly we hailed at the twi-light’s last gleam - ing, 
Where the foe’s haugh - ty host in dread si- lence re - po- ses, 
That the ha voc of war and the bat tle’s con fu sion 

Be tween their loved homes and the war's des o la tion! 





Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the per - il - ous fight, 
What is that which the breeze, o'er the tow - er + ing steep, 
A home and a Coun - try should leave us no more? 
Blest with vic - t'ry and peace may the heaven res - cued land 
F7 Bb F F7 Bb F Bb 





O’er the ram - parts we watched, were so gal - lant ly stream-ing? 


As it fit - ful -ly blows, half con -ceals, half dis - clos - es? 
Their blood has washed out their foul foot - steps’ pol lu - tion 
Praise the Power that hath made and pre- served us a na - tion! 





And the rock - et's red glare, the bomb burst - ing in air, 

Now it catch - es the gleam of the morn-ing’s first beam, 
No ref - uge could save the hire - ling and slave 
Then con quer we must, when our cause it is just, 





Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there, 

In full glo ry re flect ed now shines in the stream, 
From the ter - ror of flight or the gloom of the grave, 
And this be our mot to— “In God is our trust.” 





oO say does that star -span-gled ban - ner yet wave 
‘Tis the star - span gled ban - ner 0 long may it wave 
And the star-span - gled ban-ner_ in tri umph_ doth wave 


And the star - span gled ban - ner in tri umph - shall wave 
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“(c) Further provisions which may be observed in the performance of the 
anthem: 

“1. Although the melody has been given in the conventional key of B-flat, other 
keys may be used. When sung, a key best suited to the voices involved should 
be chosen. For mass singing, the keys of G, A-flat, or A will probably prove most 
appropriate. 

“2. All four stanzas of Francis Scott Key’s original poem have been included 
in this version. This is obviously what Key intended, and the four stanzas form 
a logical and consistent progression of ideas. It is not expected, however, that 
the four stanzas will be sung at every performance. If only one stanza is to be 
sung, it will usually be the first or the last stanza. When two stanzas are to be 
used, they will generally be the first and last, the second stanza being added 
when three are sung. 

“3. A traditional series of chords has been given as a guide toward a suitable 
accompaniment for the melody. Although strange and bizarre harmonizations 
should certainly be avoided, there will be those who wish to embellish the basic 
harmonization, and it is recognized that reasonable latitude must be allowed. 
The purpose of the performance and the available instruments will sometimes 
suggest different contrapuntal realizations of the basic harmonies. Rather than 
risk the implication of specific restrictions, it has seemed best not to give an exact 
working out of the chord progressions. 

“4. The anthem should always be performed in a manner that gives it due 
honor and respect. It should never be performed as part of a medley or in cir- 
cumstances where its importance as a national symbol is in any way cheapened. 
Its use to build dramatic effects, wholly subsidiary to its fundamental purpose, 
should be discouraged. On the other hand, if the anthem is performed in a 
suitable spirit, the exact point at which it is introduced in a program is of little 
significance, and depending upon the circumstances of the performance, it may 
conceivably come at the beginning, middle, or end of a program.” 


(H. R. 12231, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To prescribe the official version, ane the manner of rendition, of The Star-Spangled 
anner 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Act entitled “An Act to make The 
Star-Spangled Banner the national anthem of the United States of America”, 
approved March 3, 1931 (36 U. 8S. C. 170), is amended by inserting “(a)” im- 
mediately after “That” and by adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection : 

“(b) Whenever the national anthem is rendered at any official function, or at 
any National, State, or local civie affair, The Star-Spangled Banner shall be 
rendered, in accordance with the official version set out in subsection (c), ina 
dignified manner, reflecting the meaning of the words thereof. 
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Mr. Forrester. The purpose of these hearings is to consider the 
contentions that after 140 years there is still no single standard 
authorized version of our national anthem; and, if that be true, to 
determine whether a single version should be adopted, and, if so, 
what it will be; also to consider suggestions concerning whether any 
change in the musical score or range will be helpful and conducive to 
a wider use of our anthem. 

Certainly this subcommittee approaches this hearing with reverence 
and affection. We realize that this is a responsibility we must assume 
and a decision we must make that will be in harmony with the heart- 
beats of all good Americans. 

We are engaged in a busy and oftentimes controversial session of 
Congress. We are pressed for time and we must make every minute 
count. To that ad we ask the cooperation of all witnesses. Never- 
theless, we realize that half a hearing is worse than no hearing at all. 
We expect to be fair to all sides. 

I do not know how much time we are going to have to consume in 
these hearings. I do hope that we will have the cooperation of all 
of these witnesses because, seriously, this subcommittee had to debate 
whether or not we had sufficient time to undertake hearings, on matters 
of such interest and a matter which is bound to be sacred and dear to 
the hearts of all of our people. 

We intend to do the very best we can. We certainly do expect 
to give everyone an opportunity, just as far as we possibly can, to hear 
their side. 

Now I understand that there are several persons who have appeared 
this morning who do not care to testify orally, but that they do have 
statements that they wish to have made a part of this record. If there 
are such persons in the room at this time, I want to assure you that you 
can safely place your statement in the record, because the members of 
this subcommittee will read them, I promise you. 

In order that we might clear away the underbrush, and in order 
that we might help those who want to place statements in the record 
so they might be excused, where they might not have to attend further 
unless they want to, I am going to ask each witness who has a state- 
ment to insert in the record to please come forward, identify himself, 
present his statement, and we will make it a part of the record. 


STATEMENT OF COL. PINCKNEY G. McELWEE, UNITED STATES 
ARMY RESERVE, RETIRED, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 
COMMITTEE, SONS OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Colonel McEtwer. I am Col. P. G. McElwee, chairman of the legis- 
lative liaison committee of the Sons of the American Revolution. I 
have a statement which I will present to the committee. 

Mr. Forrester. Let the statement be admitted. 

(Colonel McElwee’s prepared statement follows :) 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 


Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
Dear Mr. CELLER: I am chairman of the legislative liaison committee of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. I am appearing in support of House Joint 
Resolution 558 to adopt official words and music for the national anthem. 
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It is the view of this society that there should be one and only one version 
of the melody and lyrics and that this one version should be enacted into law. 

Mr. Broy hill who sponsors this resolution has brought to our attention that 
there are several versions of the lyrics as well as several variations of the melody 
which are in current use. Although many of these variations may at first blush 
seem to be small, we feel that all differences should be resolved by this resolution. 
We think that none will disagree in these statements of sentiment any more 
than they would disagree with an effort to write into the law the number of 
stars in the national colors if it were found that various numbers of stars were 
used by various manufacturers if such was not already fixed by law. 

In our opinion the only place for any difference of opinion is in the determina- 
tion of the set of lyrics and melody which is to be selected as the one to be 
adopted as the official version. 

The staff and members of the Judiciary Committee have conducted a careful 
study to try to arrive at the true and correct answer. The information obtained 
from this study has been made available to my committee. The Sons of the 
American Revolution have no particular version which they have sponsored. 
Our sole desire is to see that the proper one is adopted. It is our view that 
Mr. Broyhill and the other members of the Judiciary Committee and the staff 
have made an honest, careful and unbiased investigation and the fruit of their 
labor is entitled to our confidence and support. We have studied the results of 
their investigations and believe they have reached the correct result. 

Accordingly, on behalf of the Sons of the American Revolution, I recommend 
to this committee that it act favorably for H. R. 558 and that the version of the 
melody and lyrics contained in the resolution be adopted. 


PINCKNEY G. McELWEE, 
Colonel, United States Army Reserve, Retired, Chairman, Legislative 
Liaison Committee, Sons of American Revolution. 

Mr. Forrestrr. Does anyone else have a statement ? 

Mr. Hucurs. My name is Edwin Hughes. I am the executive 
secretary of the National Music Council. I have a short statement 
that I would like to read, and then offer for printing in the record. 

Mr. Forrester. We will ask you, then, to be seated if you have a 
statement that you want to read. 

Mr. Hvuanes. Shall I sit here? 

Mr. Forrester. No, not right now because we have other witnesses 
that we will call first for oral testimony. 

I am only trying to discover now who have statements to incorporate 
in the record, but who do not wish to testify orally. 

Are there any other statements ? 

I hear no response. 

Mr. Counsel, I believe we have statements that have been sent us 
by mail. 

Mr. Drapkin. Mr. Chairman, we have a considerable number of 
statements. If you would like, I can turn them over to the reporter 
for inclusion, or would you like me to read off the contributors? 

Mr. Forrester. I think it might be well if we can, if it is not too time 
consuming, to identify for the record the various statements, so that 
we may specifically order that they be made a part of the record, 

Mr. Dr ABKIN. We have state ‘ments here from Dr. Harold W. Arberg, 
music adviser of the Special Services Division, Office of the Adjutant 
Gener: at Department of the Army and Hon. Elmer J. Holland, Mem- 
ber of Congress from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Forrester. Both of the statements that have been described 
are ordered made a part of the record. 


28979—5R8—-! 
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(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. HaroLtp W. ARBERG CONCERNING Britis RELATING TO THE ADOP 
'ION OF A SPECIFIC VERSION OF THE STAR-SPANGLED RANNER AS THE NATIONAT 
ANTHEM OF THE TNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Dr. Harold W. Arberg. 
music¢ adviser of the Special Services Division, Office of The Adjutant General, 
Department of the Army. The Department of the Army has been designated as 
the representative of the Department of Defense on this legislation. 

I have a brief prepared statement which I would like to present to the 
committee. 

The Department of Defense is in accord with the objective of the bills to adopt 
a specific version of the words and music of The Star-Spangled Banner as the 
national anthem of the United States of America. It believes, however, that 
the selection of the words and music is a matter of broad national interest and 
prefers to leave such standardization to the discretion of the Congress. 

[ appreciate this opportunity of appearing before the committee and shall be 
happy to answer any questions you may have. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ELMER J. HOLLAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THI 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, IN BEHALF OF Mrs. CLARISSA B. NicHoL REGARDING 
COPYRIGHTED VERSION OF THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, you have under consideration 
House Joint Resolution 558, introduced by Congressman Broyhill, which requests 
the adoption of a specific arrangement of The Star-Spangled Banner as the 
national anthem of the United States of America. 

In this Resolution 558, there has been given a copy of the score written in 
B flat. 

In 1943, this exact version of our national anthem was arranged by Mrs 
Clarissa B. Nichol, copyrighted and published in book form. The publisher 
was Volkwein Bros., Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Since that date, 1943, this version and the book have been used by the music 
department of the Pittsburgh public schools and by schools throughout the Nation 
and in our Territory of Hawaii. 

The book has been revised this year, 1958, and is about to be released by the 
publisher with The Star-Spangled Banner as arranged and copyrighted by 
Mrs. Clarissa B. Nichol. (See attached photostat copy of Mrs. Nichol’s arrange 
ment. ) 

Identical notes have been used and the only difference in the arrangements 
suggested by Mr. Broyhill’s resolution—and that copyrighted by Mrs. Nichol- 
is inthe rhythm. You can see this in measures 5, 7, 11, 18, 15, 17, 21, 25 and these 
changes are very minor, such as the holding of an eighth note, thereby making 
the following note a sixteenth, etc. 

I think it is only fair that this committee take Mrs. Nichol’s arrangement 
under consideration. The years that her copyright of this version have been in 
effect, the many schools using this version, and the money invested by Mrs. 
Nichol in her new book that is being published soon—all these points should be 
considered, 

Mrs. Nichol resides at 1217 Dillar Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. She has been and 
still is a teacher and music educator in the Pittsburgh schools since 1914. She 
has taught all grades from elementary through college. Since 1940 she has 
written and published music for the use of the schools and the children. She 
is a native-born Pittsburgher and, I am proud to say, a resident of the 30th 
District of Pennsylvania which I represent. 

We, in Pittsburgh, are proud to have the arrangement similar to that of Mrs. 
Nichol’s chosen for adoption—but—we feel that the very minor changing of the 
rhythm is not sufficient to take away from Mrs. Nichol the honor that is due her. 
We feel that recognition should be given to her and her work. 

Mrs. Nichol has been a life member of the Federation of Musie Clubs, which 
is sponsoring the version introduced by Congressman Broyhill, and she is chair 
man of the Young Artists and Students Musicians Auditions. 

There will be a great amount of prestige and honor taken from Mrs. Nichol if 
her copyright version is not considered and substituted for the arrangement now 
before this committee for approval. 

I ask that you amend this resolution and place Mrs. Nichol’s arrangement in 
its place. 
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THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
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Mr. Wutrener. Mr. Chairman, I am not a musician, so I want to 
ask whether any of these various bills propose the same version? If 
so, which ones do propose the same ? 

Mr. Forrester. Frankly, I cannot answer that question. Maybe 
the counsel can. 

Mr. Drasxin. I think there are variations in the musical score. 

Mr. Wuirener. In each of them. There are no two exactly alike 
in the various proposals? 

Mr. Drasxin. Not being a musician, I couldn’t say. 

Dr. WuitTener. If so, we might consolidate them. 

Mr. Forrester. That is very true. I doubt whether the authors of 
the various bills would be in position to know what the contents of 
the bills by the other authors are. Certainly if they do know that 
would be helpful because that would be in the interest of time. I 
do not think there would be any need of us giving a hearing two or 
three times to a version which is the same. 

Mr. Wurrener. I think Mr. Zelenko can answer that. 

Mr. ZeLenxKo. I didn’t hear what the gentleman said. 

Mr. Wuirtener. I said I imagine Congressman Zelenko would be 
familiar with the music in all of these resolutions. 

Mr. ZetenxKo. I think there is only one other bill that deals with 
the music. That is Congressman Kearns’ bill. The others I think 
deal with the words, particularly, either having them remain the 
same or differences in spelling, or something like that, but I think 
those are the two bills that deal with the music. I do not believe the 
others concern themselves with music, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forrester. That question is answered. Mr. Counsel, do you 
have a list of the witnesses ? 

I believe that the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Broyhill, is the 
first. witness to testify in behalf of the bill, of which he is the author. 

Mr. Broyuimu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Mr. Richard S. 
Hill, head of the Reference Section in the Music Division of the 
Library of Congress, sit at the witness table with me. 

Is that permissible ? 

Mr. Forrester. He may come around. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Broynuiiy. Mr. Chairman, my name is Joel T. Broyhill, Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from the 10th Congressional 
District of Virginia. I have a prepared statement, which has been 
submitted to the counsel. I would like to have it made part of the 
record, and in order to conserve the time of the committee, I will just 
briefly touch upon some of the high spots. 

(Mr. Broyhill’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Joet T. BROYHILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF VIRGINIA, CONCERNING HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTIONS 17 AND 55S 


First, I would like to thank this committee for granting a hearing for the 
purpose of selecting a specific version of the words and music for our national 
anthem, The Star-Spangled Banner. 

The lack of a set version is of serious concern to every American who takes 
pride in the history of our Nation’s growth which has so richly provided us with 
the traditions and customs we so highly prize. I know this committee will find 
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it rewarding, as I have, to take part in the endeavor to clear away the confusion 
regarding The Star-Spangled Banner. 

Secondly, I would like to emphasize that my bills, House Joint Resolutions 
17 and 558, are in no way an attempt to change or alter our national anthem. 
| emphasize this point because of the widespread misunderstanding which has 
come about since I first introduced a bill of this nature on June 14, 1955. (This 
was H., J. Res. 341 of the 84th Cong., which was reintroduced on January 3, 1957, 
to become H. J. Res. 17 of the 85th Cong. ) 

I repeat, there is no change advocated in my bills. The simple fact is that 
we have no official version that might be changed. Nor do we have one version 
which is “customarily” used. Nor do we have any version which any group, 
organization, or individual, to my knowledge, would support as the version to be 
declared official on an “‘as is’”’ basis. 

Consequently, I would like to inform the committee of the search I and others 
working with me have made of the history of The Star-Spangled Banner, the 
reasons for selecting the particular Francis Scott Key’s handwritten version in 
House Joint Resolution 558, the changes in it that were required, and the selec- 
tion of the music. 

I first became interested in urging the adoption of an official version of The 
Star-Spangled Banner early in 1955 when a group of high-school students re- 
quested copies of the exact words and music. To me, at that time, it was just one 
of hundreds of requests from constituents that every Member of Congress 
receives every week. 

However, upon painstaking investigation which covered virtually every 
Government Department, I discovered that there was no official version 
in existence. There was not even a commonly accepted version of the words or 
the music. I introduced on June 14, 1955, House Joint Resolution 341, to set 
in motion congressional selection. The bill was reintroduced in the 85th Congress 
on January 3, 1957, as House Joint Resolution 17. Later a careful research 
made it possible for the perfected bill, House Joint Resolution 558, to be entered 
on March 4, 1958. 

The Star-Spangled Banner became our national anthem on March 8, 1931, when 
President Hoover signed Public Law 823 of the Tist Congress. However, the 
law did not recognize the then existing conflicting sets of words and music. It 
merely stated in its entirety: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the composition consisting of the 
words and music known as The Star-Spangled Banner is designated the national 
anthem of the United States of America.” 

Since that time there has been no known effort to correct the situation until 
House Joint Resolution 341 was introduced. Incidentally, this was the first 
billin Congress to contain musical notes. 


CONFLICTS IN THE POEM 


Francis Scott Key wrote the notes for his poem on September 14, 1814. Re- 
turning to his hotel room, he wrote out what is today considered the original 
and is preserved by the Maryland Historical Society. 

However, almost all printed sources for the poem descend from a newspaper 
broadside set in type by a 14-year-old apprentice the morning after the poem 
was written. Since this broadside introduces some major and many minor 
changes from the original manuscript, it has been the source for much confusion 
in the text. 

In addition, Key dashed off three other handwritten copies as souvenirs for 
friends some 25 years after the original. These too, had variations and added 
to the many conflicts which crept into various printings of the poem over the 
years 

CONFLICTS IN THE MUSIC 


As for the music, it is not so easy to trace the variants. The music was in 
existence as a popular song for many years before The Star-Spangled Banner 
was written. Changes before and after the poem have prevented any historical 
basis for the exact music to be established. However, a development took place 
in 1918 which established two most familiar versions of today. 

The so-called service version was prepared in 1918 by a committee of 12 at 
the request of the War Department for use in Army and Navy songbooks. The 
other version was prepared at the request of the United States Bureau of 
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Education, also in 1918, by the following committee: Will Harhart (Chairman), 
Walter Damrosch, Arnold J. Gantvoort, O. G. Sonneck, and John Philip Sousa. 

Both versions use exactly the same notes in the melody, but the service version 
introduces a few more syncopated rhythms than does the Bureau of Education 
version. Neither version bears a copyright claim, and as a consequence they 
have often been reprinted. 

The first bill I introduced was a photostat of the Education version such as 
is commonly on sale at music stores. It was not advocated as an exact version 
to become law but rather it was intended to set in motion congressional procedure 
which would, through committee hearings and debate, establish the most fitting 
words and music. 

The many faults in the Education version proved a striking illustration of 
the conflicts which exist today in public sales of the national anthem. Among 
numerous small errors it omitted entirely the third stanza and the use of the 
word “Power” without capitalization caused much disturbance. I have received 
thousands of letters protesting these errors and yet not one pointed out a com- 
pletely correct version. 

The present Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, which took over 
the former United States Bureau of Education, made this official comment on 
the Education version in a letter from Secretary Marion A. Folsom to Emanuel 
Celler, chairman of the House Committee on the Judiciary: 

“Many versions of The Star-Spangled Banner are being used at the present 
time and this Department feels that there is a need for a simple, direct, and 
unadorned version of our national anthem which would be recognized as an 
official version. To this extent we favor the intent of the resolution. 

“However, we are unable to recommend favorable concerning House Joint 
Resolution 17. Although this Department is not prepared to suggest an official 
version, it is our view that the version presented in the resolution is unsuitable. 
The first 4 lines of music on page 2 consist of a melody line with piano accom- 
paniment. The 2 lines of music on page 38 are given in 4-part harmony with 
piano accompaniment. The Department feels that an official version of the 
national anthem should be uniform in its presentation.” 

Here again is a strong example of the confused situation which I hope 
Congress will end. We have a Federal agency recommending against the 
adoption of a version prepared by that agency for official use. But I agree 
with their secong sight in this instance. 


THE POEM IN HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 558 


House Joint Resolution 558 is based on the handwritten manuscript held by 
the Maryland Historical Society because of the substantial evidence which shows 
it was written within a few hours of Key’s inspiration. 

House Joint Resolution 558 differs from the Maryland manuscript in a number 
of minor ways. Key used apostrophes in lieu of “e” in many words and he 
used the ampersand (&) in lieu of “and”. These have been corrected in House 
Joint Resolution 558. 

Further, four other changes have been made as follows: 

The word “home” in the second line of the fourth stanza has been pluralized 
and a comma added after the word “fight” in the third line of the first stanza. 
Both are grammatical corrections. 

The word “footstep’s” in the fourth line of the third stanza has been changed 
to “footsteps’”’ as the apostrophe properly belongs after the “s” to show plural 
possessive. 

The word “Power” in the fourth line of the fourth stanza has been capitalized. 
Although all three of Key’s handwritten copies use the small “p”, the change 
has been made in response to many requests from interested citizens who feel 
that Key meant this as a direct reference to God. 

Other than these necessary corrections, House Joint Resolution 558 is a word 
for word, painstakingly checked, duplicate of Key’s original. Proofs were re- 
quested from the Government Printing Office prior to printing of the bill. 
Twenty errors were found in the first proof and a total of four succeeding 
proofs were required before the bill could be printed. 
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THE MUSIC IN HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 558 


I invited many musical organizations to share in establishing our national 
anthem by submitting their recommendation to the Judiciary Committee. Among 
them were the United States Army, Navy, and Air Force Bandsmen’s Association, 
Inc., the United States Marine Band, the National Music Council, the American 
ae of Composers and Publishers and the United States Naval School of 
Music. 

The National Music Council, a congressionally chartered organization composed 
of representatives of some 46 musical associations of national scope, took a 
great deal of interest in this invitation. A motion was passed at their gen- 
eral meeting in New York on December 7, 1955, to appoint a committee to study a 
report on the legislation. 

The committee appointed was composed of Chairman Richard S8. Hill, Head, 
Music Reference Section, Library of Congress ; Lt. A. R. Teta, secretary-treasurer, 
United States Army, Navy, and Air Force Bandsmen’s Association; Mrs. Mary 
Howe, a well-known musician and composer, of Washington, D. C.; and William 
B. McBride, president of Music Educator’s National Conference. 

A tentative version was worked out by the committee and published in the 
bulletins of the council’s member groups. Many comments and suggestions 
were received from musicians throughout the United States. Through this cor- 
respondence and frequent committee meetings a finalized version was made 
which is to be presented for approval at the next National Music Council 
meeting. No further changes are anticipated, and it is this version which is 
used in House Joint Resolution 558. 

The melody has been given in the historically correct key of B flat. It is not 
possible to select one key which would be suitable for all renditions such as 
piano, vocal, band, or orchestra. House Joint Resolution 558, as explained in 
section (c) 1 of the bill itself, is not, therefore, intended to serve as a rigid 
interpretation. Rather, it is a basic model from which arrangements may be 
made by composers for various uses. 

If the melody were given in any other key than the conventional one, it 
would penalize one type of rendition to the benefit of another and lead to de- 
mands for official versions in each key. To set a fixed key would be similar to a 
law requiring all flags to be of the same size, no larger and no smaller. Quite 
obviously we need various sizes of flags but the proportions should be the same. 
This is the objective of House Joint Resolution 558. 

The 171 copyrights of musical arrangements of The Star-Spangled Banner 
now on file at the Library of Congress shows that it will not be difficult for the 
public to obtain sheet music for any need. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has made this comment on 
the music in House Joint Resolution 558: “The work which the committee of 
the National Music Council has done is very commendable and the version which 
they propose as a workable preliminary one seems to comply with our feelings 
regarding simplicity and directness”. I hope a more detailed expression from the 
executive branch is now available to the committee for this hearing. The chair- 
man of your full committee, the Honorable Emanuel Celler, has been kind enough 
to send me a copy of a report from the Department of Defense which expresses 
accord with the objective of these bills to select an official version. 


OFFICIAL VERSION OF POEM ITSELF 


One point of great importance in considering this matter is that an official 
version must establish the correct words and the correct music. There will be 
endless occasions in the future where a copy of The Star-Spangled Banner is re- 
quested from the public document files for the sole purpose of obtaining the 
correct words of the poem. 

House Joint Resolution was carefully designed to serve both purposes. It 
offers the words in proper form, stanzas, and punctuation. All needless dashes 
commonly used for singing guides have been eliminated. 
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Here is the poem taken directly from House Joint Resolution 558, reproduced 
with only the remaining singing guide hyphens omitted: 


“O say can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming? 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bomb bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there, 
O say does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


“On the shore dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses ? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 
In full glory reflected now shines in the stream, 

*Tis the star-spangled banner—O long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


“And where is that band who so vauntingly swore, 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion 
A home and a Country should leave us no more? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave, 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


“O thus be it ever when free men shall stand 
3etween their loved homes and the war’s desolation! 
Blest with vict’ry and peace may the heaven rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a nation! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto—‘In God is our trust.’ 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 


FURTHER PROVISIONS OF HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 558 


Another prominent advantage of House Joint Resolution 558 is its section (c), 
which gives four major directions for the use of the anthem by the public. I 
know such instructions will be welcomed by everyone who has occasion to be in 
charge of an event where the anthem is played. 

The four guides point out, first, that keys other than the traditional one in 
the bill may be used as defferent renditions require different keys; second, it 
is not necessary to always sing all four stanzas; third, the music in the bill is 
a basic model for arrangements rather than a rigid restriction; and fourth, the 
anthem should always be performed in a respectful manner. 


PATRIOTIC ORGANIZATIONS NOTIFIED 


I would like to submit herewith for your committee records a copy of a letter 
which I sent to some 36 patriotic organizations during the latter part of March 
this year. I have faithfully tried to keep all patriotic organizations abreast 
of the developments in this matter in view of the intense interest they have dis- 
played. The letter reads as follows: 

“Tt is indeed a pleasure to inform you that the House Judiciary Committee 
has scheduled hearings for May 21 for the purpose of selecting an official version 
of the words and music for our national anthem. This action greatly enhances 
our prospects of ending the many conflicts concerning the poem and the melody 
which have come about in The Star-Spangled Banner since it was first written 
on September 14, 1814. 

“As you were informed in previous correspondence, the law passed in 1931 
to establish our national anthem did not attempt to settle the many variations 
then in existence. Now the opportunity is available to end the confusion. 
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“However, this is a busy year for Congress. The Judiciary Committee could 
reserve but 1 day for hearings. Further, there is only a short space of time after 
May 21 to obtain passage in the House and for committee and floor action in 
the Senate. The bill will become void unless it is sent to the President for signa 
ture by the end of the 85th Congress in July or August. 

“It is, therefore, necessary that the interested groups reach accord in their 
wishes in this matter so that a lengthy controversy will not delay or prevent 
action by Congress. It is with this thought in mind that I am writing to ask 
the cooperation of your organization. I hope that I may serve as your coordinator 
to work with you and the other groups so that any questions may be answered 
and any necessary changes might be worked out in advance of committee hearings. 

“I would like to respectfully suggest that you plan to submit any resolution or 
statement to the committee well in advance of May 21. I hope you will consult 
with other patriotic or music organizations and with me as you study the matter. 
If your organization develops a strong position on one point, perhaps further 
information may clear away the difficulty before a deadlock is precipitated. 

“Certainly, in dealing with our beloved Star-Spangled Banner, we should 
never have a controversy. It is not something to be decided by majority vote 
but rather by uanimity. I would not feel that I could properly testify before 
the Judiciary Committee in the face of any major opposition views. But I 
would thoroughly enjoy the opportunity to take part in this endeavor as one of 
the many asking Congress to declare an official version. I am certain that you 
and your membership would have similar feelings. 

“Because of this, I have made an intensive study of the historical background 
of the famous poem by Francis Scott Key. My new bill, House Joint Resolution 
558, was prepared with exceeding carefulness to carry out Key’s original 
thoughts. The melody has also been given deep and respectful attention by a 
fine group of well-known musicians representing the National Music Council. 
It is legislation which I am confident is worthy of selection by Congress. A copy 
is enclosed for your consideration along with a statement giving a detailed 
explanation. 

“However, I am not dogmatic in support of House Joint Resolution 558. If 
a suggestion for change should arise, I would be pleased to learn of it and to 
discuss it at length. If the interested groups reached accord on a change, I am 
sure the bill could be easily amended in committee, and I would certainly not 
object to this. 

“Please give your kind attention to a thorough review of this matter and let 
me know if I may be of service to you in any way to facilitate your work. I 
look forward to our association during this wonderful endeavor to clear away 
the confusion regarding our national anthem, The Star-Spangled Banner. 

“With best wishes, I am, 

“Sincerely, 
“JorL T. BROYHILL, 
“Member of Congress.” 


The above letter was sent to the following organizations: 


Society of the Cincinnati 

National Society of Colonial Dames of America 

Daughters of the American Revolution 

Catholic War Veterans 

The American Legion 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U.S. 

American Veterans of World War II 

Maryland Historical Society 

National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution 

Freedom Hill Society of Children of the American Revolution 

General Society, Sons of the Revolution 

American Coalition of Patriotic Societies 

Disabled American Veterans 

Boy Scouts of America 

National Music Council 

Women of the Army and Navy Legion of Valor of the U.S. A. 

National Society Dames of the XVLI Century, N. Y. State Society 

National Society of New England Women 

National Society, Women Descendants of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company 
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Dames of the Loyal Legion of the United States of America 
United States Army Mothers 
The Wheel of Progress 
Navy Club of the United States of America Auxiliary 
National Society, Patriotic Women of America, Inc. 
National Society, Guardians of American Heritage 
National Society Daughters of the Union, 1861-1865, Inc. 
National Society for Constitutional Security 
National Service Star Legion, Inc. 
Gold Star Wives of America, Inc. 
The Colonial Dames of America 
National Society Daughters of the American Revolution 
National Society Congress of States, Inc. 
Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic 
National Society Daughters of the Revolution 
The United States Flag Committee 
American Heritage Magazine 
Daughters of the American Colonists 
Sunnyside Womens Club 
The American Society for the Preservation of Sacred, Patriotic, and Operatic 
Music. 
ORGANIZATIONAL SUPPORT FOR THE ENDEAVOR 


Many of these groups and others have replied to this letter giving their views. 
Some have also written direct to this committee but many have requested that I 
present their views to the committee in their behalf. I would, therefore, like 
to submit these letters for your committee files. However, with your permission, 
I would like to quote from a few of them: 

Boy Scouts of America: “I do hope you may succeed in this session of Congress 
to haveit adopted * * *.” 

National Society for Constitutional Security: “For many years I have talked 
about the necessity of such a bill.” 

The National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution: “We are pleased 
to have the opportunity to participate * * *.” 

Wednesday Music Club, Grand Junction, Colo.: “I think it is time that this 
step is taken.” 

The Society of the Cincinnati: ‘I shall be glad to present your letter and bill 
to the standing committee with the suggestion that we officially endorse your 
endeavor.” 

Dames of the Loyal Legion of the U. S. of A.: “Our organization will be pleased 
to participate * * *.” 

The Wheel of Progress: “I have no doubt about your bill being approved 
by Congress * * *.” 

American Heritage Magazine: “You are to be congratulated on your 
efforts * * *,” 

American Veterans of World War II: ‘Be it resolved that AMVETS urge the 
Congress to enact legislation that officially recognizes a specific version of The 
Star-Spangled Banner * * *.” 

The Greenville Music Club of Greenville, Ohio: “* * * approves the proposed 
official version * * *.” 

National Service Star Legion: “We the committee like the text and music 
without change as printed in your joint resolution * * *.” 

Gold Star Wives of America, Inc.: “* * * asking for immediate approval of 
this bill * * *.” 

The Colonial Dames of America, chapter Il: “The officers and board of man- 
agers voted unanimously to support House Joint Resolution 558 * * *.” 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States: “* * * will be glad to coop- 
erate with you * * *,” 

Maryland Federation of Music Clubs: “The board unanimously voted to send 
you a letter expressing approval by the membership of House Joint Resolution 


Ramapo Valley Chapter, Daughters of the Revolution: “* * * wish to go on 


record as being in hearty accord with your bill, House Joint Resolution 
AHS *> * e 
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The American Society for the Preservation of Sacred, Patriotic, and Operatic 
Music: “We are ready to go along with you on your bill if you will compel pub- 
lishers to always print the third verse.” 

National Society Daughters of the Union: “The delegates unanimously endorsed 
your bill, House Joint Resolution 558.” 

Manchester Union Leader newspapers: “You will find loyal Americans every- 
where praising you for your efforts * * *.” 


PROBLEMS IN THE MUSIC 


In order that the committee files may be complete, I would like to insert 
at this point a technical discussion of the musical problems faced by the National 
Musie Council committee in preparing the music for House Joint Resolution 558. 
This was written by the chairman of the committee, Mr. Richard S. Hill, who is 
the head of the Music Reference Section, Library of Congress. 

“The melody 


“Setting upon a suitable melody raises a wholly different set of problems. 
Ifere there is no early authority upon which we can rely, simply because the 
melody has undergone numerous changes which have gradually come to be 
accepted, and which the better modern versions all incorporate. As a typical 
example, all editions of the melody down to 1843, and many thereafter, start the 
first and third lines by repeated notes on the tonic. Francis H. Brown published 
his arrangement of the anthem in 1843, and in this for the first time in print we 
get the opening based on the descending triad. This descending triad has now 
become standard; and if the Brown version is in turn disqualified on the basis 
of some of its other readings, it is nevertheless clear that no earlier version could 
be used as an authority. 

“Variants proliferated down through World War I, and almost all possible 
combinations of these variants appeared in one edition or another. In 1918, 
however, two committees worked out versions of the anthem, both of which 
were widely accepted and reprinted, so that they set off a tightening process 
which gradually eliminated the worst of the outgrowths. Notes at the heads 
of the two editions indicate the circumstances under which they were prepared: 

“Service version, prepared for the Army and Navy song and band books, and 
for school and community singing by a committee of twelve consisting of John 
Alden Carpenter, Frederick Converse, Wallace Goodrich, and Walter R. Spalding, 
representing the War Department Commission on Training Camp Activities; 
Peter W. Dykema, Hollis Dann, and Osbourne McConathy, representing the 
Musie Supervisors’ National Conference; C. C. Birchard, Carl Engel, William 
Arms Fisher, Arthur Edward Johnstone, and E. W. Newton, representing music 
publishers; chairman, Mr. Dykema. The first sheet-music edition was published 
jointly by Oliver Ditson Co., Boston; Chas. H. Ditson & Co., New York; and 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 

“Version prepared at the request of the United States Bureau of Education, 
by the following committee: Will Earhart, chairman; Walter Damrosch; Arnold 
J. Gantvoort; O. G. Sonneck; and John Philip Sousa. The first sheet-music 
edition was published by G. Schirmer, Inc. 

“Although the two committees worked independently, the versions they pro- 
duced are remarkably similar. The pitch line of their melodies is identical 
except for rhythmic differences. Since this same line has also been used in 
most of the thoughtfully prepared, modern versions, the present committee sees 
no point in quarreling with it. 


“The rhythm 


“Indeed, it is only when one comes to the rhythm that conflicts become numer- 
ous. These conflicts are primarily of two sorts. The education version, which 
in general eschews dotted rhythms, uses three quarter notes on the similar melodic 
phrases (d, ¢, b-flat) to which the words “proudly we” and “ramparts we” are 
sung, although it dots the first of the notes when the phrase is sung to the 
words “proof through the.” The service version dots the first note in all three 
instances. The Anacreontic Song, the earliest known form of the music, dotted 
only the second oceurrence of the phrase; Adams and iLberty introduced an en- 
tirely different rhythm, with a half not followed by two eighth notes; Carr’s first 
edition of the Star-Spangled Banner reverses the original by dotting the first and 
third occurrences, but leaving the three quarter notes on “ramparts we.” There is 
clear evidence for the dotted version, and in the more recent editions the evidence 
in its favor seems to preponderate. The present committee feels strongly that 
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unless complete consistency is maintained at all similar points, the singing public 
will inevitably be somewhat confused and tend to alternate versions at random. 
It therefore recommends following the service version in dotting the first quarter 
note in the three repetitions of the phrase. 

“The other point of conflict comes at the beginnings and middles of lines. 
Here some versions use two eighth notes while others use a dotted eighth and 
sixteenth note. The service version dots both the beginning and middle of the 
first and third lines, but uses two even eighth notes elsewhere. The education 
version uses the dot only in the middle of lines 1, 3, and 6. The early editions are 
not of too much help in resolving the problem, except that all of them are com- 
pletely consistent in preferring the even eighth notes at the middle of the lines. 

“The Anacreontic song opens with a reverse ‘snap,’ an eighth note followed 
by a dotted quarter, which before too long was turned around and shortened into 
the usual pattern. Unfortunately, Ralph Tomlinson’s first stanza (to which the 
melody has been adjusted) provides only a single syllable for 4 of the remaining 
lines, and since the 2 notes at these points are on the same pitch, they are con- 
tracted into a single quarter note, giving us no clue to what might have happened 
were there 2 syllables to sing. In the 3 other lines, however, 2 even eighth notes 
are given, and it seems likely that the same pattern would have been maintained 
throughout, if the occasion demanded. Very much the same state of affairs 
continues through the early years of the Star-Spangled Banner, while it still used 
the repeated notes on the tonic to start phrases. Key also provided only a 
single syllable at these spots in three instances, and thus a single quarter note 
avoids the problem. With the Brown edition of 1843, we begin to get more 
examples of the dotted rhythm, and by the end of the Civil War, limited use of 
the ‘snap’ rhythm had become fairly common. 

“An attempt to find a solution by deriving the rhythm of the melody from 
the rhythm of the words led only to utter confusion, as may easily be deduced 
by checking the beginning of the lines in the suggested version given below. In 
the 32 lines of his 4 stanzas, Key provided only a single syllable as the start of 
11 lines, and thus the melody must be accommodated to everything from a single 
article, ‘A,’ to the mouth-filling ‘Whose broad.’ The melody itself presents a 
number of sharply differing patterns at these points. At the middle of the 
lines, however, both the verse and melody structure is far less capricious. Key 
has failed to provide 2 syllables in only 1 instance, the fifth line of the third 
stanza, and the melody, except in the seventh line, regularly moves by conjunct 
motion up or down a third. 

“The observation of this fact started the committee to thinking along new 
lines. It does seem by actual test that the dotted rhythm has become very 
popular, and has gradually spread in actual performance (although not so much 
in printed editions) from the opening of some of the lines to the middle of those 
lines as well. The similarity in rhythm at both the beginning and middle of the 
lines tend to equate them, and thus to break the 8 lines of 4 anapestic feet into 
16 half lines of 2 anapestic feet. What we tend to sing is: 


“O say can you see (pause) 
By the dawn’s early light (pause) 
What so proudly we hailed (pause) 
At the twilight’s last gleaming? (pause) 


“This is clearly a distortion of both words and music, and tends to rob the 
anthem of much of its nobility. The lines should be sung through from beginning 
to end, both to keep the thought moving and to bring out the contrast with the 
short couplet of the fifth line with its interior rhyme, glare, air, tying it in with 
‘there’ of the sixth line. Introducing the jig time in the middle of the lines 
militates against the proper realization of the structure of the verse, and the 
committee has decided to recommend against it. The general popularity of the 
dotted rhythm, however, suggests its use at the beginning of lines. And further- 
more, the idea of working for complete structural consistency, at least so far 
as is possible, suggests the use of the dotted rhythm at the beginning of all lines, 
but in the middle of none. The effect of this solution can best be judged by 
examining the complete version supplied below. 


“The harmony 

“Ag for the harmony, there seems to be no question that this should employ 
the tradition chord progressions of the 19th century. A piano harmonization, 
however, generally calls for the use of block chords most of the time, whereas 
editions for string quartet, orchestra, and band will require more counterpoint. 
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On occasion, this counterpoint may be fairly elaborate without producing per 
ceptible dissonance. Since an ‘official version’ cannot help but exercise some 
restrictive effect, it seems unwise to provide even so much as a specific bass line, 
lest there be those who might suppose that all basses for the anthem must follow 
this exact line. Thus chord symbols have been suggested above the melody line, 
but no actual working out of the accompaniment has been provided. 


“Conclusion 


“Needless to say, when the time comes to make a definitive recommendation 
tc Congressman Broyhill, none of the above exegesis will be included. It is 
given here primarily to highlight the points at issue, and to explain the com 
mittee’s reasoning in the selection of variants. Later, the final version as 
accepted by the council will have to stand or fall on its own merits.” 


COMPARISON OF SIMILAR BILLS 


Since this committee has five distinctly different bills before it today, I have 
taken the liberty of making a comparison of these in order to assist the com- 
mittee in reaching a decision. Two of these are my own bills, House Joint 
Resolutions 17 and 558; the others are House Joint Resolution 517, H. R. 10542, 
and H. R. 12231. A set of these bills with the variances marked are submitted 
herewith. 

You will note that House Joint Resolution 17 makes a serious error in omitting 
the third verse entirely. In addition, there are approximately 33 errors in words 
and punctuation as compared to House Joint Resolution 558. 

House Joint Resolution 517 is very similar to House Joint Resolution 558. 
However, the finalized version of music presented by the National Music Coun- 
cil Committee as given in 558 makes 11 changes in the music symbols above the 
staff bars. Further 25 unnecessary dashes have been removed, 1 hyphen added, 
and 7 changes in punctuation are required. 

H. R. 10542 has as a major difference a lower key. However, it is believed 
that the flexibility of House Joint Resolution 558, which gives the conventional 
key, is to be desired. 

The explanatory notes which would become law in 558 states that the key 
may be changed to suit the type of rendition such as vocal or band, each of which 
requires a different key for best effect. Although H. R. 10542 gives only a 
couple of stanzas, there are 8 changes necessary in the words and punctuation. 

House Joint Resolution 558 has been approved by many organizations in its 
exact present form. 

H. R. 12231 has some 30 variances in the words and punctuation and a recom 
mendation is made for a change from the traditional music. 

In conelusion I want to thank the committee for their kind attention and 
offer to cooperate with the committee if there is any way whatsoever that | 
may be of service in this matter. I hope the committee will take prompt action 
to end our national embarrassment over the confusion in our anthem, The 
Star-Spangled Banner. 

Mr. Broyuity. The chairman has already very thoroughly outlined 
the objectives of this legislation, and I would like to first of all per 
sonally thank the chairman and the committee for taking the time 
from what I know is a very busy, pressing schedule to consider this 
very important legislation. I believe many of the patriotic organiza- 
tions throughout the country will join w ith me in expressing our ap- 
preciation to the committee. 

Most certainly it is a very serious matter when we do not have an 
official, designated, set version of our beloved national — That 
has caused a great deal of confusion in the past. I do hope, Mr. 
Chairman, as you touched upon earlier, that we are able to expedite 
these hearings and that we can eliminate any controversy and con- 
fusion in trying to designate an official version. 

I am certain that there will not be any great competition among the 
various bill sponsors. Our basic objective is identical and that is to 


get a specific, designated version. 
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At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I should also like to emphasize that 
neither one of my bills, House Joint Resolution 17 and House Joint 
Resolution 558—and I say this with emphasis—was intended to change 
or alter or subvert our national anthem in any way. The primary 
purpose of that legislation, of both of those bills—and I imagine all 
of the bills introduced by my colleagues—is to designate one specific, 
official version. 

House Joint Resolution 558 is a perfected bill, more or less an 
umendment to House Joint Resolution 17. House Joint Resolution 
558 is the one I am actually urging the committee to consider this 
morning. 

[ first got into this matter back in 1955 when a high school class 
over in northern Virginia asked me to perform a very reasonable, very 
simple task, and that is to send them a copy of our official national 
anthem. We took that to be just like hundreds of other requests, 
and started to process it. We found it was a very difficult request 
to fulfill. There was no such item as an official version of our na- 
tional anthem. 

We did learn, however, that the Congress in 1931, by Public Law 
s23, an official act, designated The Star-Spangled Banner as the na- 
tional anthem, with that statement being the complete language in 
the bill at that time. It did not spell out what was meant by The 
Star-Spangled Banner. 

As we got further into the matter we found that most of this con- 
fusion started back at the time that Francis Scott Key wrote The Star- 
Spangled Banner, on September 14, 1814. There is a little confusion 
in the historical fact there, in that some state Francis Scott Key wrote 
only a few notes when he was out on the prison ship. Then he came 
hack to his hotel room and wrote out the complete verses of The Star- 
Spangled Banner. He turned one handwritten copy over to a printer 
and it was set in type by a 14-year-old apprentice. 

In printing that broadside that same day, the apprentice made 
many errors, and introduced many changes or variations in Francis 
Scott Key’s original text. One of the more common errors ‘is the 
capitalizing of many of the words that should not have been capital- 
ized. 

Then it is alleged from some quarters that Francis Scott Key on 
that same day wrote another copy—the Maryland Historical Society 
may disagree on this—-but he wrote another copy which he turned over 
to his brother-in-law, Judge Nicholson, of Baltimore. Whether or 
not it was the second or first copy he wrote that day, the only copy we 
know to be trulv original is the copy in Francis Scott Key’s own hand- 
writing which is in the possession of the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety at this time. 

As far as the conflicts in the music are concerned, that is a little 
more diflicult to trace because that was written years before The 
Star-Spangled Banner was written. ‘There have been many changes 
to that music over the period of years. However, a development did 
take place back in 1918, which did, as a result, establish the two most 
familiar versions that we know today. 

In 1918 there were two committees organized. One adopted the 
so-called service version. It was a committee of 12, arranged by the 
War Department, to write a version of The Star-Spangled Banner to 
be used in the Army and Navy songbooks. 
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At the same time, at the request of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, another committee was organized, consisting of Will Earhart 
as chairman, Walter Damrosch, Arnold Gantvoort, O. G. Sonneck, 
and John Phillip Sousa, that came up with another version. That is 
known today as the education version. 

There are slight variations and deviations in those two versions 
that were adopted at that time. When I introduced my first bill I 
used that education version because I thought it was the closest to 
what might be considered an official version. 

Incidentally, my first bill on this subject was introduced back in 
1955 as House Joint Resolution 341. It was reintroduced as House 
Joint Resolution 17 in January 1957, the first day of this Congress. 

House Joint Resolution 341 was the first bill to my know ledge that 
ever contained music that was ever introduced in the Congress of the 
United States. It caused quite a bit of confusion and controv ersy in 
that that education version was unacceptable to so many people in 
this country. One glowing error is the fact that the version eliminated 
the third stanza, Another error is the fact that the word ‘ ‘power” 
was in the lower case, not capitalized, and many organizations cer- 
tainly felt that as a reference to God it should be capitalized. 

To add to the confusion of this problem, when the committee asked 
for a report from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
which is the successor to the Department of Education, they submitted 
the following report : 

Many versions of The Star-Spangled Banner are being used at the present 
time and this Department feels that there is a need for a simple, direct, and 
unadorned version of our national anthem which would be recognized as an 
official version. 

To this extent we favor the intent of the resolution. 

At that point, we are all right. There is no disagreement. Then 
they come along in their next paragraph and say as follows: 

However, we are unable to recommend favorably concerning House Joint 


Resolution 17. Although this Department is not prepared to suggest an official 
version, it is our view that the version presented in the resolution is unsuitable. 
The first four lines of the music on page 2 consist of a melody line with piano 
iecompaniment. The two lines of music on page 3 are given in four-part har- 
mony with piano accompaniment. The Department feels an official version of 
tle national anthem should be uniform in its presentation. 

Here we have a report, Mr. Chairman, from an agency of the execu- 
tive branch of our Government, objecting to a version that was con- 
tained in a bill, which was their own version, which they or their pred- 
ecessor designated as the most official version of The Star-Spangled 
Banner back in 1918. However, I do agree with the ae eee of 
Ilealth, Education, and Welfare in the second instance. I also dis 
agree with the actual version that is contained in House Joint Reso- 
lution 17. I go back again to repeat, the main intent of the legisla 
tion was to designate an official version. I am not trying to write the 

language of The Star-Spangled Banner myself and I am sure no 
other sponsor of legislation is attempting to do that. 

With all the confusion that has developed, we did attempt to go 
back into history and spent a lot of study and time toward preparing 
a version that we could suggest, and recommend to the committee as 
one to adopt, and one that would cause a minimum of controversy 
and confusion. Tf there is any controversy and confusion in designat 
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ing the official version of The Star-Spangled Banner certainly I for 
one realize what the position of this committee would be. We felt the 
best method to use would be to go back to the oldest known _hand- 
written copy, or the oldest copy in Key’s own handwriting. That is 
the copy in the possession of a Maryland Historical Society. 

Very briefly, Mr. Chairman, I would like to pass out these hand- 
written copies to the members of the committee so that they can see 
some of what we feel are errors in his original handwriting and a 
few minor changes we made from his original text when we actually 
incorporated that into this House Joint Resolution 558, 

Mr. Forrester. Did the gentleman say he thought Mr. Key made 
some errors ? 

Mr. Broyuiti. Let me correct that, Mr. Chairman. There were, 
I think, grammatical errors in Key’s original text there that we 
changed and corrected. We did not make any change in his actual 
language, the language of the handwritten copy itself. 

Just very br iefly I would like to point out the minor changes that 
we made in this original handwritten copy. 

House Joint Resolution 558 differs from the Maryland manuscript 
in a number of minor ways. Key used apostrophes in lieu of “e” in 
many words and he used the ampersand in lieu of “and.” These Rave 
been altered to agree with modern usage in House Joint Resolu- 
tion 558. 

Further, four other changes have been made as follows: 

The word “home” in the second line of the fourth stanza has been 
pluralized and a comma added after the word “fight” in the third line 
of the first stanza. Both are grammatical corrections. The word 
home is pluralized in all other of Key’s handwritten scripts now in 
existence. 

The word “footstep’s” in the fourth line of the third stanza has 
been changed to “footsteps’ ” as the apostrophe properly belongs after 
the “s” to show plur: a] possessive. 

The word ‘ ‘power” in the fourth line of the fourth stanza has been 
capitalized. Although all three of Key’s handwritten copies use the 
small “p,” the change has been made in response to many requests 
from interested citizens who feel that Key meant this as a direct ref- 
erence to God. 

Other than these necessary corrections, House Joint Resolution 558 
is a word for word, painstakingly checked, duplicate of Key’s origi- 
nal. Proofs were requested from the Government Printing Office 
prior to printing of the bill, 20 errors were found in the first proof and 
a total of 4 succeeding proofs were required before the bill could be 
printed. 

In coming up with what we feel is an acceptable version insofar as 
the music is concerned, I invited many musical organizations to share 
in establishing our national anthem by submitting their recommenda- 
tion to the Judiciary Committee. Among them were the United 
States Army, Navy and Air Force Bandsmen’s Association, Inc., the 
United States Marine Band, the National Music Council, the American 
Society of Composers and Publishers, and the United States Naval 
School of Music. 

Incidentally, the National Music Council is a congressionally 
chartered organization. We asked them to study this matter for us, 
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and come up with a recommendation of a simple, plain, unadorned 
version, that we could recommend to the committee. The council 
accepted this invitation and they appointed a committee back, I think, 
in 1955. 

Mr. Hinz. 1956. 

Mr. Broyuiy. In 1956 they appointed the committee and Mr. Hill, 
head of the Music Reference Service of the Library of Congress was 
made the chairman. They put a lot of work, time, and study into this 
problem. They submitted the various suggestions throughout the or- 
ganization, published it in their bulletins, and asked for comments in 
order that they could get a complete, unanimous agreement from the 
council as to what should be the language of House Joint Resolution 
558. 

They have come up with a finally perfected version. We have it in 
corporated in House Joint Resolution 558. I understand the council 
officially hag not adopted it yet because they will not meet until the 
latter part of this month. But there is no question about their approv- 
ing that version. 

Mr. Chairm: in, I have in this prepared statement a copy of the poem 
itself, to show the w ay we have worded the poem, punctuated it, hy- 
phens, dashes, et cetera, how easily it can be lifted out of the resolution 
and used as a separate poem in the event any organization asks for a 
copy of the poem without the music. 

There are other provisions of House Joint Resolution 558 which 
I think the committee would be interested in, and that is the part on 
page 3, designated in the bill as “section C.” 

There are 4 points that are suggested there as guides in the playing 
of our anthem. 

First, that the keys, other than the traditional one in the me: may be 
used. Different rendition require different keys; second, it is not 
necessary to always sing all four stanzas; third, the music in "the bill 
is a basic model for arrangements, rather than a rigid restriction; and 
fourth, the anthem should always be performed in a respectful manner. 

Mr. Chairman, we notified 36 patriotic organizations about this 
legislation, and asked them for suggestions and comments. We sent 

each of those 36 organizations a very lengthy and detailed letter ex 

plaining what was going on. A copy of that letter is included in my 
statement. We have heard from all these organizations, and I know 
the committee counsel has also received statements that he referred to 
earlier this morning that have been filed and made a part of the record. 

T have listed these 36 organizations in my statement. 

I have also contained in my prepared statement excerpts from these 
letters I have received from these many organizations who are sup- 
porting the language of House Joint Resolution 558. 

I also have contained in my prepared statement a detailed analysis 
of the problems with which this National Music Council Committee 
were confronted in trying to come up with this simple, plain, un- 
adorned music to be designated as the official version of The Star- 
Spangled Banner. 

On the last page of the prepared statement there is an answer to 
Mr. Whitener’s question, pointing out the difference between these 
various bills, including my bill, House Joint Resolution 17, House 
Joint Resolution 558, and the bills introduced by Congressman Dorn, 
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Congressman Zelenko and Congressman Kearns. I did this not to 
criticize other bills but to show the variations that are there. I am 
going to submit for the record and submit to each of the committee 
members a copy of each of those bills showing how they vary and 
differ from House Joint Resolution 558 and how they differ from 
Francis Scott Key’s original text. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. I asked the chairman 
before the meeting started if he would permit me to play a very brief 
recording, explaining a little bit dramatically the music version that 
is in House Joint Resolution 558. 

If the chairman will permit me to play that recording at this time. 

Mr. Forrester. I believe you said it would consume several min- 
utes. 

Mr. Broyruity. Eight minutes. It is a very interesting dramatiza- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. I think it would be of great help to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Forrester. I told the gentleman we would do it and I will 
be as good as my word. The gentleman has consumed 32 minutes 
now, so let’s have the recording. 

Mr. Broruiii. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The voice that you will hear in the recording is the voice of Prof. 
Emerson Myers of Catholic University, and the director and con- 
ductor of Watergate summer concerts. He has appeared with the 
National Symphony on many occasions. 

If you will start the recording now. 

Mr. Forrester. If the gentleman will let me pose one question be- 
fore we hear the recording. 

I am wondering if to permit the playing of the recording now 
would be objectionable to other witnesses who might have under- 
stood that we would hear no musical rendition at this time. 

I have the idea, when that information was conveyed to the various 
authors of the bill, that what this subcommittee was intending to 
say, we were not going to have any Marine Band or anything of the 
kind, disturbing all of the offices all over Capitol Hill; that if we re- 
sorted to that, we would go to the river or some other auditorium 
where we wouldn’t make a circus out of this hearing. 

I do think it was the opinion, whether publicly expressed or not, 
that the subcommittee would have no objection to the playing of 
musical renditions, if it were by tape, and where it could be toned 
down and where the noise wouldn’t invade the privacy of other people. 

If it would be objectionable on the part of any witness, we certainly 
will adhere to the announcements that we made. We would postpone 
these things until the committee decided whether or not they would 
hear musical renditions, as I said, down on the river or an auditorium 
or some other place where we wouldn’t disturb others. 

Mr. Broyniti. Mr. Chairman, I know the chairman wants to be 
fair, and the gentleman from Virginia wants to be fair, and if it is 
the desire of the chairman, if he ee it would be fair and he would 
prefer to withhold the playing of the recording, I would not consider 
that as the chairman going back on his promise, because I recall there 
was a question as to whether or not we would have demonstration 
of music here today. 
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Mr. Forrester. So far as the Chair is concerned, he sees no objec- 
tion to that, because that can be done in an orderly manner and we will 
disturb no one, but I just wanted to know if there was objection on 
the part of any other witness, because we want to have every witness 
to have available to him every privilege every other witness has. 

Mr. ZevenKo. As the next witness and as the author of the succeed- 
ing bill, I think it would be an excellent idea to listen to the music 
because it is as important as the words. I would think we would all be 
deeply grateful to Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Forrester. We will proceed with the playing of the recording. 
The gentleman will please tone it down. [Recording:] 


This is a recording of music for The Star-Spangled Banner as proposed by the 
special committee of the National Music Council. This committee proposes a 
melody which is printed together with certain symbols, indicating to a musician 
the harmonies which should accompany the melody. This form of presentation 
is known in commercial music parlance as “lead sheet.” This, of course, is not, 
therefore, an arranged version. 

The reason for this is that any arranged version of our national anthem must 
be adaptable to a variety of circumstances. To prescribe a set ararngement would 
make the official version more violated than observed. The anthem must be played 
by a school child or a great military band. It must be singable at patriotic 
gatherings, or by professional singers. Therefore, one set arrangement cannot 
suffice. 

For these same reasons, the committee does not prescribe a single set key. <A 
key which might be good for a military band or a symphony might well be very 
awkward for a singer with a low voice, or even awkward for a child to play on 
the piano. 

Now here played on the piano is a section of the melody offered by the com- 
mittee, plus the harmony which the printed symbols indicate. This version which 
I am now about to play is not an arranged version as one would normally play 
it on the piano, but merely a skeleton upon which arrangements may be based. 
As such, it sounds, I am afraid, a bit dull and I will not take time to go througb- 
out the whole composition. 

I play the melody with practically one finger of the right hand and the chords 
with the left hand. 

(Musical interpolation. ) 

The next is a version that a second-year pianist might play. It is very easy. 
It uses the same basic harmonic pattern, and the same melody. However, this 
version is in the key of G, because it is an easy key for a child to learn to read 
and play. This is also a good key for mass singing. People with ordinary 
voice ranges find that the key of G is easy to sing. 

(Musical interpolation. ) 

By way of illustrating what I mean by arrangement, here is a small portion 
of the anthem in a version such as a concert pianist might play it at Carnegie 
Hall. This arrangement is in the brilliant key of B-flat. 

(Musical interpolation. ) 

The sounds are much fuller and richer in that version, but the basic harmonies 
remained exactly the same. Now to further illustrate my point of versatility 
here, next is a version for male chorus. This version is sung in the key of 
C. I should note, parenthetically, that a mixed chorus of both men and women 
would find the key of B-flat, or A-flat, more acceptable. The chorus you are 
now about to hear is the United States Army Chorus, under the direction of 
Capt. Samuel Leboda. 

(Musical interpolation. ) 

And, finally, we hear the same melody and the same harmony in an arrange 
ment for full band and performed by the United States Army Band under the 
direction of its commanding officer, Maj. Hugh Curry. 

(Musical interpolation. ) 

All these versions came out of one single line of notes with appropriate 
harmonies indicated. Any good musician knows what these symbols mean, 
these harmonic symbols, and can arrange the music to snit any occasion for any 
voice, combination of voices, or instruments. Thank you. 
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Mr. Broyumu. Mr. Chairman, I have the letters to which I made 
reference a moment ago and I have excerpts in my statement. I would 
like to include these letters for the record. 

Mr. Forresrer. Because of the volume of correspondence received 
concerning these bills and in the interest of economy, the record will 
show mer ely the authors of the letters and their positions, as follows: 


In Favor oF LEGISLATION 


George E. Tarbox, Jr., president general, the National Society of the Sons of the 

American Revolution 
3ruce Catton, editor, American Heritage 
Irving Caywood Hanners, secretary general, the Society of the Cincinnati 
Mrs. Margaret Hopkins Worrell, president general, the Wheel of Progress 
William Hilleourt, director of program resources, Boy Scouts of America 
Richard L. Roudebush, commander in chief, Veterans of Foreign wars 
Mrs. Frank Watson, president, Wednesday Music Club, Grand Junction, Colo. 
Mrs. David D. Good, national president, National Society for Constitutional Se- 

curity (with reservations) 

Ann Kaufman, Intermezzo Music Club, Pulaski, Va. 
Mrs. B. 8S. L. Davis, chairman, American Composition, Maryland Federation of 

Music Clubs 
Mrs, Jane H. Wilson, national president, Gold Star Wives of America, Inc. 
Crissie Hopper, corresponding secretary, Ramapo Valley Chapter, DAR, Ridge- 

wood, N. J. 

Miss Charlotte Churchill Starr, chairman, national affairs committee, the Colonial 

Dames of America 
Miss Marjorie Good, secretary, Greenville, Ohio, Music Club 
Mrs. Janet Olsen, secretary and treasurer, Service Star Legion, Inc., Des Moines 

Chapter (with reservations) 

Charles Albert McLain, chairman, the American Society for the Preservation of 

Sacred, Patriotic, and Operatic Music (with reservations) 

Frances Reed Glover, president general, National Society Daughters of the 

Union 1861-1865, Inc. 

George L. Radcliffe, president, Maryland historical Society 

Mr. Forrester. Let me ask the gentleman from Virginia: Who was 
the one who was talking to us over the tape? 

Mr. Broyumn. That was Prof. Emerson Meyer, of Catholic 
University. 

Mr. Forres'rer. A private organization ? 

Mr. Broyiurmm.. Would Mr. Hill elaborate on that? 

Mr. Hit. He is a professor at Catholic University. 

Mr. Forrester. Will the gentleman retain his seat for any questions 
that might be asked? Are there any questions? 

Mr. Wurrener. I wonder about House Joint Resolution 558. Is 
that the version the doctor was telling us about on the tape? 

Mr. Broynitn. Yes. 

Mr. Wuitener. You can take this basic music set forth on House 
Joint Resolution 558 and it can be adapted to use by a brass band 
or mixed chorus or male chorus or symphony orchestra arrangement 

Mr. Hitt. We tried to provide a kernel for those parts th: at might 
re ugice y bother in a variant version but stick to only the essence > of 
the thing because for national legislation it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to provide sufficient arrangements for all the different combina- 
tions of instruments and voices that would need to sing or play the 
anthem at various official occasions. 

Mr. Wuirener. In musical parlance would a variation of this basic 
music here not be unofficial ? 
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Mr. Hm. The tune should be kept exactly as it is in our feeling 
because that is the thing people sing. If they have to sing different 
melodies at different times they are likely to be confused. We tried 
to make the melody as absolutely rudimentary and simple and con- 
sistent in every respect as we possibly could. 

Mr. Wuirener. What I am trying to get at, as a layman, is this- 
if a brass band had a different note arrangement, or whatever you 
call it, from that which appears on House Joint Resolution 558, would 
that not be a different version and therefore, be an unofficial version. 

Mr. Hinx. I do not see why. It depends on what you want to leg- 
islate. If you want to say this is the kernel of the tune and that every 
version should fit it exactly, it would be perfectly possible to do so. 
Actually in one of the paragraphs of the commentary we suggest that 
for different occasions some slight variation or the use of other chords 
in getting from one point to another would be perfectly possible. 
Since that version would only be used by one organization at one 
time it should cause no conflict because it is not going to be a question 
of disturbing the singers because the singers will be singing the 
melodic lines. 

Mr. Wurrener. To have an official version for each situation would 
not you have to have an official version of the music for a symphon) 
orchestra, another for the brass band, another for mixed chorus, 
another for male chorus, another for first-year piano student ¢ 

Mr. Hirt. I do not see why it would be necessary to do so, sir. It 
could be done but we felt it was a dangerous step to take to try to 
provide this because somebody will try to play it on an accordion 
and they should be allowed to play it on the accordion. They could 
be playing it on a bugle for all I know or some other instrument. 
To try to provide arrangements which could be played on all possible 
instruments with all possible combinations of voices would be more 
complicated than it seems necessary to be at this time. 

Mr. Wurrener. The thing I am getting at is this. We are assum- 
ing now we are trying to get a simple official version. With my un- 
developed musical training and that of the children, if they hear the 
Marine Band play The Star-Spangled Banner and you have a tape 
recording and the Catholic University Chorus or the Air Force Chorus 
sings it and it is an entirely different sound to their untrained ear, 
then you say to that child, both of those are the oflicial versions of 
The Star-Spangled Banner would we not get into more confusion 
than now? 

Mr. Hitz. I do not see why because almost everybody realizes you 
change the instrumentation on a piece. Take a jazz arrangement or 
something of that sort. It is still the same piece to most people when 
they listen to any popular number that happens to be played over the 
air. When it is played, we recognize the root elements of a composi- 
tion quite easily. 

Mr. Wurrener. You do. 

Mr. Hit. If you recognize the piece, if you heard a brass band play 
(tod Save the King one place and somebody sing it the next time you 
would still recognize it as the same piece. 

Mr. Wuirener. It would not sound the same to me. I have heard 
Benny Goodman jazz up some of the old familiar tunes and they did 
not sound the same to me. I am not a musician. I do not mean to 
belabor this thing. The aim of you gentlemen and the sponsors is 
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to get a version of The Star-Spangled Banner which would be official 
so that folks like me and my children will know when they hear it 
that is the official version of The Star-Spangled Banner. 

How will the uninitiated persons tell which is the official version 
of the music if we adopt House Joint Resolution 558 and the Air 
Force Chorus will sing it and the first year piano player is playing 
it and a symphony orchestra is playing it and none of them sound 
alike? Iam not talking about you, I am talking about those of us with 
little musical training. 

Mr. Hint. It would depend on what you meant by an official version. 
We wanted to keep the basic elements of the piece the same without 
trying to hog-tie the entire country by making it always play exactly 
the same thing. That is, they have to play the same melody exactly 
and the melody i is usually the thing that most people recognize a com- 
position from. It is the most characteristic element. You would be 
surprised how much the harmonies can be varied without your even 
noticing it; unless you are a trained musician and know somebody 
slipped in a seventh chord, you would not even notice the difference, 
probably. 

Mr. Wuirener. Mr. Broyhill states that we have a statute which 
says The Star-Spangled Banner is the official national anthem of this 
country. 

Mr. Hit. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirener. He says that the statute did not say what The Star- 
Spangled Banner is or what constitutes The Star-Spangled Banner. 

But there is no doubt in the minds of our people. I mentioned these 
hearings in the barber shop at home to see what the reaction would be 
that we were considering a bill to adopt an official version of The 
Star-Spangled Banner. My barber says, “We have had one over a 
hundred years, have we not?” The average person does not realize 
there is no official version. 

If we are going to adopt House Joint Resolution 558 or any of these 
others and these different types of musical organizations still play 
them differently, where have we eliminated any confusion in the 
minds of the untrained citizens of the country, who are untrained in 
music? What have we solved ? 

Mr. Huu. You will certainly reduce the differences in the per- 
formances. Perhaps it would simplify things in your mind if I ex- 
plain it on the basis of what the legislation is on the flag. The law 
does not try to say that all flags must be made out of poplin, out of 
cambric, out of silk, out of something or other, or that they should 
all be a particular size. It defines proportions. 

Mr. Wurrener. They have to look alike. 

Mr. Hitu. Yes, they have to look alike and have the same propor- 
tions. We say they ought to have the same melody and same basic 
harmonies but the “coloring added by the different instruments and 
performing media can be different because we do not see how you can 
say every time the national anthem is going to be played it must be 
played on the piano or must be played by a ‘band. It is to avoid that 
fact that we want to leave enough freedom in the matter in order for 
them to adapt the basic elements, the things that should not be al- 
lowed to change, and keep those constant and yet allow a sufficient 
freedom for them to make specific arrangements for the need and the 
occasion. 
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Mr. Wuirener. The only thing I want to say is, as a layman in 
the music field, music to me is a sound. The flag is something that if 
I were blind I would never know how it looks except maybe a mental 
picture I would form by somebody telling me about it. If I were 
blind I would still hear music. If it does not sound the same, it seems 
to me your flag argument is in line with the thinking I have, that the 
American flag is not the American flag if it does not look a certain way. 
The fabric is not important. 

Mr. Hix. The proportion is. 

Mr. Wurirener. With me, as one untrained in music, it does not 
matter what you put on the music page, it is what comes into my ear. 
That, I think, is essential. I am sorry I took so much time. 

Mr. Forrester. That is all right, sir. This is a matter of im- 
portance. I think every member of this committee should feel free 
to ask any questions he has in mind. The gentleman from California, 
Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smirn. I want to commend Mr. Broyhill for all his work. It 
was a very able presentation. Asan old reed man I rather enjoyed it. 

Mr. Forrester. I would like to ask a few questions of the gentle- 
man. 

I was impressed with the gentleman’s statement to the effect that 
quite a bit of confusion had arisen. I did not know of any confusion. 
I just wonder if the gentleman would elaborate and tell us what this 
confusion is. 

Mr. Broruiu. There are 262 copyrighted versions of The Star- 
Spangled Banner on file with the Library of Congress. There are 
hundreds of variations in the words. For example, “bombs” burst- 
ing in air versus “bomb” bursting in air. 

Mr. Forrester. As I understand it, the fact that there are many 
copyrights and the fact that there are many differences in words have 
caused confusion. 

Mr. Broyurtu. Yes. 

Mr. Forrester. To whom? 

Mr. Broynity. If you are teaching an elementary school class the 
words of The Star-Spangled Banner, what words would you actually 
use? I mentioned the plural and singular question in the word 
“bomb.” In Key’s boeibaveiaten version it is singular but a lot of 
organizations sing it plural. 

“Bright stars” and “broad stripes” are reversed in many printed 
versions. 

Mr. Forrester. Could that actually create any confusion ? 

Mr. Broyuitu. Maybe confusion is too strong a word, Mr. Chair- 
man. If the national anthem is going to mean anything, if the Con- 
gress thought enough of a national anthem to designate a certain title 
to be our national anthem, we should spell out under that title what 
we mean by the phrase “Star-Spangled Banner” because unless we pin 
it down it is possible—this may sound extreme—it is possible over 
the period of years we may get changes in the words. There are many 
desiring changes. For instance, the words “when our cause is just,” 
many people feel it should be “since our cause is ay Those things 
could creep into the teaching of The Star-Spangled Banner over the 
years. The Congress should spell out what it means by Star-Spangled 
Banner and prohibit any change from that official national anthem. 
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It is not a question of confusion as it is a patriotic thing and we should 
not permit any confusion or ambiguity whatsoever when the Congress 
said in 1931 The Star-Spangled Banner would be our national anthem. 

Mr. Forrester. I wanted to get the gentleman’s position clear 
because, as I understood the gentleman, he said in 1931 when Congress 
declared The Star-Spangled Banner the national anthem they did not 
set out the words. 

Mr. Broyruitt. That is right. 

Mr. Forrester. I am wondering, does the gentleman know whether 
the congressional committee which entertained that legislation went 
into the question of whether or not they should try to resolve the con- 
flict in words or whether they thought there was such a conflict or 
whether they decided that even if there was some conflict they did not 
want to take upon themselves the responsibility of saying what Mr. 
Key intended ? 

Mr. Brorui.. I do not know how far they went into it at that 
time. I know when he made reference to these 2 committees who got 
together back in 1918, 1 from the Office of Education and 1 from the 
War Department, and wrote 2 different versions to The Star-Spangled 
Banner, it would be assumed and possibly was assumed by that com- 
mittee at that time that they should be official versions and there should 
be no ambiguity. 

The chairman knows what happened after I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 17 and put in that bill a photostatic copy of the education 
version and what many patriotic organizations of this country had to 
say. Yet that is as close to the official version as anything we would 
possibly have. 

Mr. Forrester. I wonder if the committee was not confronted with 
the fact in 1931 that to be asked to resolve this conflict would be simi- 
lar to being asked to rewrite the Ten Commandments. 

Mr. Broyu. It is possible. Maybe they wanted to duck the is- 
sue. I am trying to if possible avoid any controversy in this thing. 
That is why we are going back to the original handwritten copy and 
not try to write The Star-Spangled Banner, but to spell out what we 
mean by it. 

Mr. Forrester. Maybe the gentlemen were not trying to duck the 
issue but were operating on the idea that they would let the people of 
the country have a little leeway on it and they would accept the ver- 
sion they thought was correct. I am just asking the gentleman those 
questions. 

Mr. Broruiu.. If the committee feels that is desirable, that is the 
committee’s prerogative, but I question whether the committee would 
want by official action to state that it is proper and all right and ac- 
ceptable for the people of this country to just use anything they want 
to for The Star-Spangled Banner. I think we should spell out what 
we mean by it so everyone would know. It was rather embarrassing 
to me when I told the high school class I could not get the copy of 
the national anthem. It would be embarrassing to this committee or 
the chairman. 

Mr. Forrester. I do not think it would embarrass me because I 
know nothing about music. But if someone asked me for an official 
version of the Lord’s Prayer I could not give that because it has been 
in controversy over the years. 
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Mr. Brora. I would not suggest that the committee rewrite the 
Bible but it is pretty well written out in the Bible. 

Mr. Forrester. ‘The gentleman does know there is a big argument 
between different religious organizations as to what is the true con- 
tent of the Lord’s Prayer? 

Mr. Brorum.. Mr, Chairman, I question whether there will be 
much argument as to what should be the content of our national an- 
them. I believe the hearings will show there is very little disagree- 
ment as to what those words should be. I hope I am correct in mak- 
ing that statement. 

‘Mr. Forrester. What I am doing is asking these questions to try to 
explore it. If the subcommittee were determined about what they 
were going to do, you would have been foreclosed from a hearing. 
We are trying to explore this thing and try to give it full considera- 
tion. I was simply asking the gentleman if he knew as a historical 
fact whether or not the committee when they entertained the question 
of making The Star-Spangled Banner the national] anthem, whether 
they did go into the specific question of whether they should adopt 
a specific version or whether they determined it was so complicated 
that they would let it alone. 

Mr. Brorum. I do not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forrester. Let me ask the gentleman a question. As I under- 
stand the gentleman now, under the terms of this bill and other bills 
what we would be doing is to say The Star-Spangled Banner is this. 
No matter what Mr. Key atenaed, this is it. 

Now, if that be true, then if they sing it in a different manner, 
they have not sung the national anthem as declared by Congress. 

Does the gentleman think that is a healthy sit uation 2 

Mr. Broyutiy. No, sir, because I have suggested in House Joint 
Resolution 558 to use the handwritten manuscript that was written 
by Francis Scott Key as soon after he obtained the inspiration as is 
historically known. I might add that the committee will learn that 
the vast majority, the overwhelming majority, practically all of the 
national patriotic organizations feel as I do that we should spell out 
what we mean by The Star- Spangled Banner. I do not think you 
will find the intent of the resolution to be controversial except in a 
few minor exceptions. I think the people of this country when they 
learn there is no official version are in wholehearted accord that the 
Congress has the responsibility of spelling out what it meant by 
the act of 1931. 

Mr. Forrester. The gentleman is familiar with the fact there is a 
controversy and no matter what we do we will not settle that con- 
troversy. We know there are some religious organizations who insist 
that certain words be capitalized. 

Mr. Broyutity. I think the word “controversy” is a little strong to 
be used there. There are variations to our national anthem, very 
few people know that these are variations because they do not know 
what the actual official wording of The Star-Spangled Banner is. 
T do not think it is controversy so much as that there are many varia- 
tions. Most people who see any copy of The Star-Spangled Banner 
think it is The Star-Spangled Banner and there are no variations. 
It is not so much controversy as there are variations. If we do not pin 
it down we might go away from this official document of Francis Scott 
Key to where we might not recognize the original words of the song. 
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There are some words in Key’s original document that some people 
think should be changed. ‘They do not like the words “foul footsteps’ 
pollution,” et cetera. You might find some organization deleting it 
over a period of years. We might not recognize the original national 
anthem 50 years from now. 

Mr. Forrester. I do not doubt that. There might be some people 
who would want to change Mr. Key’s brain child. This subcommitee 
naturally would like to take that under consideration whether we 
wanted to deliberately change something that Mr. Key wrote in the 
excitement of battle and something that has survived through the ages, 
or whether or not we want to accept parts of it and reject parts oF it 
The gentleman can see we have a big question here. 

I want to ask this question, cae it is something I will ask counsel 
to go into more fully. On this particular version who did you say 
was the author of this version ? 

Mr. Broyuiit. The author of this version ? 

Mr. Forrester. Yes. 

Mr. Broyuit. I introduced the bill. The words, except for those 
few minor changes in grammar and punctuation, are the identical 
words from the oldest known manuscript in Key’s own handwriting 
written the day of his inspiration. The music is the result of months 
of work and effort on the part of this committee that was created by 
the National Music Council of topflight musicians and has been ap- 
proved through bulletins and circulations and what not by the National 
Music Council. 

Mr. Forrester. Do they have a copyright ? 

Mr. Broyuiu. They do not have a copyright. 

Mr. Forrester. What would happen if we did adopt this version? 
Would they proceed then to copyright it ? 

Mr. Broyutiy. The committee consists of all lawyers. I am not a 
lawyer, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forrester. It poses a serious question to me. It should be de- 
termined. 

Mr. Broyrnitt. It is public property. It is in the bill. There is no 
claim from the National Music Council on that. 

Mr. Forrester. We want to get that spelled out. We want to know 
if some act of ours is going to give some particular person the oppor- 
tunity to make millions of dollars. 

Mr. Brorutti. They did that at my request. I will clarify that 
point for the committee that they have no claim or right to the music 
in that bill. I will clarify that for the committee within a few days. 

Mr. Forrester. As I understood it we got a version here you play 
with a piano, then one you play with a band, but what is going to 
happen to the accordion? Will the accordion be able to play it, too? 

Mr. Broyutn. On page 3 of the bill there is a pretty thorough 
explanation of what can be done from this basic melody and basic 
simple version on page 2. Paragraph 3 on page 3 down at line 17 points 
out and recognizes that there are various musical instruments that may 
have to make certain arrangements and not use the basic notes in here 
other than the melody and harmony. That was what Mr. Whitener 
was getting at as I understood. 

Mr. Forrester. If we play it on the piano we have to use a particular 
version fixed for piano; is that right ? 
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Mr. Broynity. They would have to use this melody and harmony 
but as you heard on that tape, but there can be arrangements made 
from the basic melody. Congressman Robsion is a musician and can 
probably explain it better than I or Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Forrester. Would there be any harm if the person playing the 
piano did not play it just exactly as you put it there? 

Mr. Broynimx. Would there be any harm if he changed it? 

Mr. Forrester. If a person playing the piano played it a little 
differently from what you set out there. 

Mr. Broyutrn. Oh, yes; a different key or arrangement, but he has 
to follow the same melody or tune as you see in the bill. The explana- 
tion about the flag is about the best description I can give for com- 
parison. 

Mr. Forrester. What I am worried about is this. A lot of people 
play by ear. 

Mr. Broyutti. You have me in a difficult spot when you ask me 
technical questions about music. 

Mr. Forrester. We are in a difficult spot also. This matter has been 
thrown in our laps and we are going to have to try to decide. Are there 
further es 

Mr. Nruvz. I think part of the reason for the need for this legisla- 
tion to establish an official version is covered in Congressman Broyhill’s 
statement on page 2. I am vitally concerned in this subject because I 
represent and have in my district, Elkhart, Ind., the band instrument 
capital of the world. Thus many of my constituents are musicians 
or are interested in music. I share the concern of our colleague. If 
you were writing to the Department of the Army or the Department 
of the Nav Vv they would send you one version, the service version, and 
if you write to the United States Office of Education they send you 
another, which is not the service version. 

We should call attention to the statement of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, as presented by our colleague, Mr. 

3royhill, that they advise : 

Many versions of The Star-Spangled Banner are being used at the present time 
and this Department feels there is a need for a simple, direct, and unadorned 
version of our national anthem which would be recognized as an official version. 
To this extent we favor the intent of the resolution 
Mr. Broyhill, I think the need and desirability for action to establish 
an official version is well covered in your statement on page 2. I want 
to commend the gentleman for his work and efforts in this field and 
congratulate him for his introduction of legislation which has called 
our attention to the situation as it exists, and which has resulted in 
these present hearings. 

Mr. Broynitu. I understand the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare now supports the general language of House Joint Reso- 
lution 558. I think the chairman of the committee has that letter on 
file. 

Mr. Roeston. I wish to thank the gentleman for making it part of 
the record that Iam a musician. 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Drasxrn. I think the chairman covered most of the questions 
on the copyright issue. However, may I just clarify a few points in my 
own mind. 
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As I understood, Mr. Broyhill, from your testimony the words which 
you use, your version of the words and punctuation and spelling are 
those which are owned by the Maryland Historical Society. 

Mr. Broruitt. That is correct. 

Mr. Drasxin. Exactly ? 

Mr. Broyuity. Except for those minor changes in grammar and 
punctuation that I pointed out to the committee when I passed the 
handwritten copies up. There again that handwritten copy is the 
oldest known copy in Key’s own Cea and unquestionably it 
was written the day of the original inspiration. 

Mr. Drasxin. Is that copy copyrighted ¢ 

Mr. Broyruitz. That I do not know. There is a representative of 
the Maryland Historical Society here. 

Mr. Hix. I believe there is an actual law which says no Govern- 
ment agency may copyright any document. I may be wrong on the 
exact wording of this but it was shown to me just the other day. 
If Congress made this a bill it would be saedeeties the version 
and anybody could go to that version and take a copy of it and 
elaborate it, make their own arrangement, and pr esumably copyright 
it but always you would have the uncopyrighted version published 
in the bill by Congress and consequently you would always have a 
source of the version which would be free. 

Mr. Drapnkin. Unless, Mr. Hill, as I understand it, the version 
which Congress embodies in law had previously been copyrighted 
by somebody and then the fact that Congress has authorized it by 
law does not give anyone a right to use it free of the copyright of 
the original owner. That is what we are worried about. 

Mr. Broyuity. I will make certain that point is clarified for the 
committee at a subsequent date. 

Mr. Dranxin. Thank you. 

Mr. Forrester. Thank you, Mr. Broyhill. 

Congressman Dorn is next. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS E. DORN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Dorn. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, and others, 
I am Congressman Francis E. Dorn, representing the 12th Congres- 
sional District of New York. I want to congratulate first the chair- 
man of the committee and the committee itself for giving so much 
time to this matter which I consider to be very important. The 
chairman brought out very pointedly the need of an exact version of 
The Star- Spangled Banner when he noted that if there was a law 
providing that the Ten Commandments must be recited in all the 
schools of the Nation there would be as many versions of the Ten 
Commandments as there are different sects and different ideas in 
the country. 

As the chi airman pointed out, there is a controversy over the words 
and also the music of The Star- Spangled Banner. This is shown 
clearly in the report on the proposed official version of The Star- 
Spangled Banner by Mr. Richard S. Hill, chairman of the committee 
of the National Music Council. With reference to the words he said: 


A good many corruptions have crept in during the course of the years. Some- 
one who did not realize what a political realist Key actually was has attempted 
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to substitute “since” for “when” in the phrase “when our cause it is just” and 
Key himself apparently forgot his more stirring “the perilous fight” and sub- 
stituted in his three manuscripts “clouds of the fight.” 

In other words, if Key himself in his various m: muscripts had 
different versions it would be apparent that throughout the United 
States there are different versions at the present time. I do think this 
committee can settle this question and have a specific Star-Spangled 
Banner so that in New York they will not be singing it one way and 

California or New Mexico singing it in another. ‘Tt is ve ry important 
that the words and music of The Star- -Spangled Banner be specifically 
set forth by this committee. 

I introduced a bill, House Joint Resolution 517, after I read Mr. 
Broyhill’s first bill, House Joint Resolution 17. It is the second bill 
that was introduced on this subject. Mr. Broyhill’s bill, House Joint 
Resolution 17, did not set forth the third stanza of The Star-Spangled 
Banner. But the one vital thing that Mr. Broyhill’s bill did not have 
was—I know all of you men have received letters from all over the 
country on it—the capitalization of the “P” in the word “power”. If 
you look at the bill you have before you, my bill and Mr. Broyhill’s 
amended bill, you will note in the fourth stanza of The Star-Spangled 
Banner, the word “Praise the Power that hath made and preserved 
usanation”. In your questioning of Mr. Broyhill you mentioned that 
throughout the country religious organizations have ideas about what 
should be in The Star-Sp: angled Banner, but I think the most specific 
one, is that the “P” in the word “Power” be capitalized. 

With that in mind, an enormous number of people, merely believers 
in God, have written to us in Congress and requested that the official 
version of The Star-Spangled Banner have the “P” in “power” cap- 
italized. “Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a 
nation”, means not the physical power, not the force and strength of 
our armies, not the power of the might and wealth, but God, “Praise 
God that hath made and preserved us a nation” 

The bill House Joint Resolution 517 encompasses the words and the 
music of The Star-Spangled Banner as set forth in the National 
Music Council version. 

And I would like at this time to ask the committee to incorporate in 
my remarks the report contained in the National Music Council 
bulletin. 

Mr. Forrester. It is so ordered and will be made part of the record. 

Mr. Dorn. It ison pages 4, 5, and 6 of their bulletin No. 1, volume 18. 

(The report referred to follows :) 


REPORT ON THE PROPOSED OFFICIAL VERSION, THE Strar-SPANGLED BANNER 
By Richard S. Hill, chairman, NMC Committee on The Star-Spangled Banner 


The following elaborate report was given in part at the last 
annual meeting of the Council, May 23. It was not received in 
its final form in time for publication in the May 1957, NMC 
3ulletin. 

Every member organization of the Council is urged to study this 
report in detail and to write Chairman Richard S. Hill, Musie Di- 
vision, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., its approval of 
the report on any suggestions as to changes in it, or in the appended 
musical text. The opinions of the member organizations of the 
Council will without doubt carry no little weight in any further 
action on the bill to establish an official version of The Star-Spangled 
Banner. 
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After Congressman Broyhill of Virginia introduced a bill in the House for 
establishing an official version of our National Anthem, and had notified the 
National Musie Council to this effect, asking for their advice and co-operation, 
Dr. Hanson appointed a Committee to study the matter. The Committee con- 
sisted of Mary Howe, William B. McBride, President of the Music Educators 
National Conference, Lieutenant A. R. Teta, Secretary-Treasurer of the U. S. 
Army, Navy & Air Force Bandsmen’s Association and myself. The often minute 
details that had to be discussed at great length in such a study proved difficult 
to resolve by correspondence, and therefore Mr. McBride simplified the situation 
by arranging for Warner Lawson to serve as his alternate. Since Mr. Lawson, 
like Mrs. Howe and myself, lives in Washington, this enabled at least the three 
of us to thresh things out around a table; and although it has still been neces- 
sary to confer with Lieutenant Teta by mail, I think we have been able to 
arrive at a workable preliminary version. 

It is the purpose of this report to present that preliminary version for your 
consideration. Also, through its publication in the NMC Bulletin, it will be re- 
ferred to all of the component organizations of this Council. The Committee 
hopes that as a result it will receive a great many expressions of opinions from 
which it may benefit. Although fully prepared for a preponderance of negative 
reactions, it also hopes that those who see some merit in this preliminary ver- 
sion will not neglect to say so, since it is only through a frank airing of ideas 
on both sides that we can hope to arrive at a version that will satisfy the 
majority. 

It will probably be somewhat clearer if I take up the different aspects of the 
problem in rotation. Of these aspects, the words, the melody, and the harmony 
are naturally basic. In addition there is a group of problems on which a state- 
ment of policy might reasonably be expected. Although the points generally 
refer to one of the more basic subdivisions, it will be simpler to gather them to- 
gether at the end under the heading, “Commentary”. 


THE WORDS 


Starting then with the words, all of our problems are little ones. The com- 
mittee recommends that we adopt as nearly as possible the poem as Key wrote it 
down in his own hand in the earliest extant manuscript. This is the manu- 
script that now belongs to the Maryland Historical Society. At this point, Key’s 
imagination had been stirred to the most vivid expression of his ideas, and there 
is more to recommend this early version than those found in the manuscripts he 
wrote out for friends a quarter century later. And in accepting this version, 1t 
has seemed only logical to go the whole way and accept also Key’s punctuation 
and capitalization. In the fussier modern editions, there has been a tendency, 
for exainple, to over-punctuate the opening of the poem, changing Key’s “O” into 
an “Oh”, following this with a comma, and adding a wholly superfluous exclama- 
tion point after the “say”. Key actually wrote: 


“O say can you see by the dawn’s early light”, 


and his feeling in this regard seems preferable to that of the editors who came 
after him. Similarly, the latter editors have apparently felt an irrepressible in- 
stinct to capitalize the two S’s and B whenever Key referred to the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” in the next to last line of each stanza. For Key this was no 
title; indeed, it was several months before the poem received this title. It was 
simply a fine poetic phrase, and as such he saw no occasion to capitalize each 
word. To us, the lower-case (small-letter) form may appear a bit startling 
at first, but it is surprising how soon one becomes used to it, and thereafter it is 
the only form that makes any sense. Again Key’s instinct seems to have been 
the only correct and proper one 

As a matter of fact, so far as spelling goes, the committee has felt that only 
two practices call for modernization. On 9 occasions in the middle of lines, 
but not in 3 other occasions at the beginning of a line, Key has written a 
little curlicue to stand for “and”. Sometimes this has been transliterated as an 
ampersand (&), although in point of fact the symbol looks as little like an am- 
persand as it does an “and”. In these instances, it has seemed only sensible to 
spell out the word, following the modern practice. Similarly, it was standard 
poetic practice to substitute an apostrophe for the “e” in the final syllable of a 
past participle, when that syllable was not to be pronounced as a separate ele- 
ment. Thus we get: “In full glory reflected”, in the second stanza, but in the 
first, “hail’d” and “watch’d.” Since we have dropped this practice today, the 
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apostrophes give an unnecessarily archaic flavor, and it has seemed best to re- 
store the “e”, according to modern usage. 

When it comes to words, a good many corruptions have crept in during the 
course of the years. Someone who did not realize what a political realist Key 
actually was has attempted to substitute “since” for “when” in the phrase, 
“when our cause it is just”, and Key himself apparently forgot his more stirring 
“the perilous fight”, and substituted in his three manuscripts, “clouds of the 
fight.” Most of these variants have not won very wide acceptance, however, 
and since they are not in the original version, it hardly seems worth while to 
consider them. 

sut there are three minor points in the original text which call for some dis 
cussion. In the first stanza, there is the question of a singular bomb or plural 
bombs brusting in air. Key himself used the singular in his early and late manu- 
scripts, and there can be little doubt that he knew what he was describing. It is 
not a question of a constant fireworks exhibit which kept the flag illuminated 
throughout the night, but rather of dark and worried stretches punctuated by the 
sudden flash of an exploding bomb. No one seems to have been tempted to tamper 
with the singular status of the red glare of a rocket, although here it would 
have been a comparatively simple matter to put the apostrophe after the final 
‘“‘s” rather than before it, giving us “rockets’” instead of “rocket’s red glare,” 
and logic demands that if there is to be a singular rocket then there must also be 
a singular bomb. 

If another argument is needed, then it is only necessary to test the singing to 
two eighth-notes of the alternate phrases, “the bombs bursting” and “the bomb 
bursting.” Perhaps neither is exactly easy, but indubitably the latter is easier, 
and after much arguing pro and con, the Committee has decided to recommend 
the singular version. It is quite prepared to hear 99 percent of every audience 
continue to struggle with those bursting bombs, but if this old error is set right 
in the official version of the anthem, perhaps coming generations of school chil- 
dren will learn to sing it correctly, and eventually Key will be justified. 

The cause is less unequivocal with the second alternate reading. This occurs 
in the sixth line of the second stanza, where the morning’s first beam catches the 
flag and “In full glory reflected now shines in” or “on the stream.” Key gave 
“in” in the 1814 autograph and in the copy he wrote for General Kleim, but in 
his other two copies, he wrote “on”. Largely because it had chosen the 1814 auto- 
graph as its primary source, the committee has chosen to back the reading “in the 
stream.” But this decision was further bolstered by the perfectly obvious fact 
that a reflected image does not appear on the reflecting surface, but a distance 
below that surface equal to the distance the reflected object is actually above the 
surface, in short, in the stream. Again, Key’s first reaction reported more exactly 
what he actually saw than his subsequent one, and the Committee decided on 
the first reaction. 

Having said this, however, we come to the third alternate reading, and in this 
instance Key’s first impression does seem to have been a trifle hasty, since it led 
him into some faulty syntax. In 1814, he wrote the following two lines at the 
beginning of the fourth stanza: 


“O thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 
Between their lov’d home & the war’s desolation”. 


In all of his later autographs, he substituted “homes” for “home”. The Com- 
mittee has felt that any author should be allowed to correct his grammatical 
lapses, and goes along with Key in this instance. 

There is one last point to be considered in regard to the text, and this is the 
inclusion of the third stanza of the poem. There was considerable feeling against 
this in the committee at first, since obviously no one expects all four stanzas to 
be sung, and indeed it has become almost standard practice to omit the third 
stanza in modern printings of the anthem. In preparing an “official” text, how- 
ever, the Committee gradually came to the conclusion that it had no mandate 
to omit anything. The 1931 bill that made the song our national anthem read 
simply, “the words and music known as The Star-Spangled Banner are designated 

.., and this makes no exceptions. 

Actually, the third stanza is esthetically a very important section of Key’s 
poem. To omit it would be very much like dropping the development section of 
a sonata movement simply because it made the piece too long and complicated. 
It is the one point in the whole poem where Key fulminates against an invading 
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enemy, and without this fulminating the fourth stanza comes almost as non 
sequitur. It has been said that the third stanza directs harsh words against 
the British who are now our friends. This is just plain nonsense. If Key had 
not generalized the locale and sentiments of his poem, you may be very sure 
that it would not now be our national anthem. But he was careful to make no 
specific mention of North Point, Fort McHenry, or Baltimore, and when he ful- 
minates against an invading enemy he clearly directed his emotions against any 
invader whose “foul footsteps” sullied our land. And when millions of people 
sang the anthem during the last war it probably occurred to few of them that 
they were singing about an unimportant and indecisive skirmish of the War of 
1812, and none of them felt their ire rise against the British because they pro- 
voked it. 

In any case, the Committee feels that Key designed his poem sensitively and 
well, and that in an official version all four stanzas should be presented, if only 
so that people may know what he wrote. This is obviously not the same thing, 
however, as expecting the average audience, waiting to escape from a movie, to 
stand through all four stanzas. The British give several stanzas of their national 
anthem, but in actual practice during recent years the orchestras as theatres play 
only the first three lines of a single stanza, almost asif it were a flourish. Key’s 
complete poem is indubitably somewhat long for the thousands of routine per- 
formances it is given during a period of war, although perhaps we should be 
glad that he was not as verbose as Robert Treat Paine, the most famous of his 
patriotic predecessors, who wrote twelve long stanzas for his Adams and Liberty. 
Still, even four stanzas is much too much for most occasions, and the Commit- 
tee, while recommending that all four be retained for the record, suggests in 
the Commentary at the end a more realistic order in the choice of stanzas for 
actual performance. 

THE MELODY 


Settling upon a suitable melody raises a wholly different set of problems. Here 
there is no early authority upon which we can rely, simply because the melody 
has undergone numerous changes which have gradually come to be accepted, 
and which the better modern versions all incorporate. As a typical example, 
all editions of the melody down to 1843, and many thereafter, start the first and 
third lines by repeated notes on the tonic. Francis H. Brown published his ar- 
rangement of the anthem in 1848, and in this for the first time in print we 
get the opening based on the descending triad. This descending triad has now 
become standard; and if the Brown version is in turn disqualified on the basis 
of some of its other readings, it is nevertheless clear that no earlier version 
could be used as an authority. 

Variants proliferated down through World War I, and almost all possible 
combinations of these variants appeared in one edition or another. In 1918, 
however, two committees worked out versions of the anthem, both of which 
were widely accepted and reprinted, so that they set off a tightening process 
which gradually eliminated the worst of the outgrowths. Notes at the heads of 
the two editions indicate the circumstances under which they were prepared : 

Service Version, prepared for the Army and Navy song and band books, 
and for school and community singing by a Committee of Twelve consist- 
ing of John Alden Carpenter, Frederick Converse, Wallace Goodrich, and 
Walter R. Spalding, representing the War Department Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities; Peter W. Dykema, Hollis Dann, and Osbourne 
McConathy, representing the Music Supervisors’ National Conference; C. C. 
sirchard, Carl Engel, William Arms Fisher, Arthur Edward Johnstone and 
Ek. W. Newton, representing music publishers; Chairman Mr. Dykema. The 
first sheet music edition was published jointly by Oliver Ditson Company, 
Boston, Chas. H. Ditson & Co., New York, and Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 

Version prepared at the request of the U. S. Bureau of Education, by the 
following Committee: Will Earhart, Chairman, Walter Damrosch, Arnold J. 
Gantvoort, O. G. Sonneck, and John Philip Sousa. The first sheet music 
edition was published by G. Schrimer, Inc. 

Although the two committees worked independently, the versions they pro- 
duced are remarkably similar. The pitch-line of their melodies is identical ex- 
cept for rhythmie differences. Since this same line has also been used in most 
of the thoughtfully-prepared, modern versions, the present Committee sees no 
point in quarreling with it. 
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PROPOSED OFFICIAL VERSION OF “THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER” 








say can you see by the dawn's ear - ly light 
On the shore dim - ly seen through the mists of the deep, 
And. where is that band who so vaunt - ing - ly swore, 
© anme thus be it ev - er when free - men ghall_ stand 














What so proud - ly we hailed at the twit~ light'’s last gleam - ing, 
Where the foe's haugh- ty host in dread si- lence re - po - ses, 
That the ha - voc of war and the bat- tle'’s con - fu - sion 

Be - tween their loved homes and the war's des - o - la - tion! 
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Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the per - il - ous _ fight, 

What is that which the breeze, o'er the tow - er - ing steep, 
A home and a Coun - try shouldleave us no more? 

Blest with vic - t'ry and peace may the heaven res- cued land 
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O'er the ram-parts we watched,were so gal- lant - ly stream-ing? 
As it fit - ful - ly blows, half con-ceals, half dis - clos- es? 
Their. blood has washed out their foul foot - step's pol - lu - tion 
Praise the power that hath made and pre-served us 4 na - tion! 
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red glare, the bomb burst ~ ing in air, 


the gleam of the morn ing's firet beam 
INO enon ref - uge could save the hire - ling and alave 
Then — con - quer we must, when our cause it is just, 























Gave — proof through the night that our flag was still there, 
In full glo - ry re - flect - ed now shines in the stream 
From the ter - ror of flight or the gloom of the grave, 
And— this be our mot - to ‘In God is our trust, 
F 
Eb G Cm G7 Cm BA 
ee <n meee ee [=== 
oo === eee ee 
sooall os eeeiies 
oO say does that. star-span-gled ban- ner yet — wave_ 
Tis the star - span- gled- ban - ner oO long may DF sce wave_ 


And the star - span - gled- ban - ner in tri - umph doth. wave. 
And the star~-span-gled. ban-ner in tri - umph shall. wave. 








O'er the land. of the free and the home of the brave? 
O'er the land. of the free and the home of the bravel 
O'er the land. of the free and the home of the brave. 


O'er the land. of the free and the home of the brave. 
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THE RHYTHM 


Indeed, it is only when one comes to the rhythm that conflicts becomes nu- 
merous. These are primarily of two sorts. The “Education” version, which in 
general eschews dotted rhythms, uses three quarter-notes on the similar melodie 
phrases (d, c, b-flat) to which the words “proudly we” and “ramparts we” are 
sung, although it dots the first of the notes when the phrase is sung to the 
words “proof through the”. The Service Version dots the first note in all three 
instances. “The Anacreontic Song”, the original music, dotted only the second 
occurrence of the phrase; “Adams and Liberty” introduced an entirely different 
rhythm, with a half-note followed by two eighth-notes; Carr’s first edition of 
“The Star-spangled Banner” reverses the original by dotting the first and third 
occurences, but leaving the three quarter notes on “ramparts we”. There is 
clear evidence for the dotted version, and in the more recent editions evidence in 
its favor seems to preponderate. The present Committee feels strongly that 
unless complete consistency is maintained at all similar points, the singing 
publie will inevitably be somewhat confused and tend to alternate versions at 
random. It therefore recommends following the Service Version in dotting the 
first quarter-note in the three repetitions of the phrase. 

The other point of conflict comes at the beginnings and middles of lines. 

Here some versions use two eighth-notes while others use a dotted eighth and a 
Sixteenth-note. The Service Version dots both the beginning and middle of the 
first and third lines, but uses two even eighth-notes elsewhere. The “Educa- 
tion” version uses the dot only in the middle of lines one, three and six. The 
early editions are not of too much help in resolving the problem, except that 
all of them are completely consistent in preferring the even eighth-notes at the 
middle of the lines. 

“The Anacreontic Song” opens with a reverse “snap”, an eighth-note followed 
by a dotted quarter, which before too long was turned around and shortened into 
the usual pattern. Unfortunately, Ralph Tomlinson’s first stanza (to which the 
melody has been adjusted) provides only a single syllable for four of the 
remaining lines, and since the two notes at these points are on the same pitch, 
they are contracted into a single quarter-note, giving us no clue to what might 
have happened were there two syllables to sing. In the three other lines, 
however, two even eighth-notes are given, and it seems likely that the same 
pattern would have been maintained throughout, if the occasion demanded. 
Very much the same state of affairs continues through the early years of ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner”, while it still used the repeated notes on the tonic to 
start phrases. Key also provided only a single syllable at these spots in three 
instances, and thus a single quarter-note avoids the problem. With the Brown 
edition of 1843, we begin to get more examples of the dotted rhythm, and by the 
end of the Civil War, limited use of the “snap” rhythm had become fairly com- 
mon. 

An attempt to find a solution by deriving the rhythm of the melody from the 
rhythm of the words led only to stark confusion, as may easily be deduced by 
checking the beginning of the lines in the suggested version given below. In 
the 32 lines of his four stanzas, Key provided only a single syllable as the start for 
11 lines, and thus the melody must be accommodated to everything from a single 
article, “A’’, to the mouth-filling, “Whose broad”. The melody itself presents a 
number of sharply differing patterns at these points. At the middle of the lines, 
however, both the verse and melody structure is far less capricious. Key has 
failed to provide two syllables in only a single instance, fifth line of the third 
stanza, and the melody, except in the seventh line, regularly moves by conjunct 
motion up or down a third. 

The observation of this fact started the Committee to thinking along new lines. 
It does seem by actual test that the dotted rhythm has become very popular, 
gradually spreading in actual performance, although not so much in printed 
editions, from the opening of some of the lines to the middle of those lines az 
well. The similarity in rhythm at both the beginning and middle of the lines 
tend to equate them, and thus to break the eight lines of four anapestic feet into 
sixteen half lines of two anapestic feet. What we tend to sing is: 


“QO say can you see 

By the dawn’s early light 

What so proudly we hailed 

At the twilight’s last gleaming?’ 


This is clearly a distortion of both words and music, and tends to rob the 
anthem of much of its nobility. The lines should be sung through from beginning 
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to end, both to keep the thought moving and to bring out the contrast with the 
short couplet of the fifth line with its interior rhyme, glare, air, tying in with there 
of the sixth line. Introducing the jig-time in the middle of lines militates against 
the proper realization of the structure of the verse, and the Committee has de- 
cided to recommend against it. The general popularity of the dotted rhythm, 
however, suggests its use at the beginning of lines. And furthermore, the idea 
of working for complete structural consistency, at least so far as is possible, 
suggests the use of the dotted rhythm at the beginning of all lines, but in the 


middle of none. The effect of this solution can best be judged by examining the 
complete version supplied below. 


THE HARMONY 


As for the harmony, there seems to be no question that this should employ the 
traditional chord progressions of the 19th century. At the same time, a piano 
harmonization generally calls for the use of block chords most of the time, 
whereas editions for string quartet, orchestra, and band will require more 
counterpoint. On occasion, this counterpoint may be fairly elaborate without 
producing perceptible dissonance. Since an “official version” cannot help but 
exercise some restrictive effect, it seemed unwise to provide even so much as a 
specific bass-line, lest there be those who might suppose that all basses for the 
anthem must follow this exact line. Thus chord symbols have been suggested 
above the melody line, but no actual working out of the accompaniment has 
been provided. 

Finally, it was felt that certain interpretations should be clearly stated, partly 
to minimize the restrictive elements inherent in any “official version’, and partly 
to clarify certain attitudes and problems which could not very well be covered 
in the version itself. 

The purpose should be made sufficiently clear by a reading of the Commentary. 


COMMENTARY 


1. Although the melody has been given in the conventional key of B-flat, 
other keys may be used. When sung, a key best suited to the voices involved 
should be chosen. For mass singing, the key of G, A-flat, or A will probably 
prove most appropriate. 

2. All four stanzas of Key’s original poem have been included in this version. 
This is obviously what Key intended, and the four stanzas form a logical and 
consistent progression of ideas. It is not expected, however, that the four 
stanzas will be sung at every performance. If only one stanza is to be sung, 
it will usually be the first or the last stanza. When two stanzas are to be used, 
they will generally be the first and last, the second stanza being added when 
three are sung. 

3. A traditional series of chords has been given as a guide toward a suitable 
accompaniment for the melody. Although strange and bizarre harmonizations 
should certainly be avoided, it is recognized that reasonable latitude must be 
allowed. The purpose of the performance and the available instruments will 
sometimes suggest different contrapuntal realizations of the basic harmonies. 
Rather than risk the implication of specific restrictions, it has seemed best not 
to give an exact working out of the chord progressions. 

4. The anthem should always be performed in a manner that gives it due 
honor and respect. It should never be performed as part of a medley or in 
circumstances where its importance as a national symbol is any way cheapened. 
Its use to build dramatic effects, wholly subsidiary to its fundamental purpose, 
should be discouraged. On the other hand, if the anthem is performed in a 
suitable spirit, the exact point at which it is introduced in a program is of little 
significance, and depending upon the circumstances of the performance, it may 
conceivably come at the beginning, middle, or end of a program. 


Mr. Dorn. The National Music Council Bulletin settles the problem 
for the committee. They have gone into it at long length. The words 
and the reasons for the wording are exceptionally plain and clear. 
And with the one addition of the capital “P” in Power we should 
accept it as the final word. The Nation as a whole cannot help but 
agree that these words would be the proper ones and they would 
then be sung all around the country exactly the same way. 

Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman. 
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Mr. Forrester. Thank you, sir. Will you remain seated? Maybe 
there are questions the members of the subcommittee might want you 
to answer. 

Mr. Rosston. Are there few or many changes in your version as 
compared with Mr. Broyhill’s version ? 

Mr. Dorn. No. The changes are this. Mr. Broyhill’s version, 
House Joint Resolution 17, the first version, did not capitalize the 
“py” in power and left out the third stanza. 

I believe in his subsequent version he both capitalizes the “P” in 
Power and inserts the third stanza. 

Mr. Rorston. If I understand you correctly, there is very little if 
any difference between Mr. Broyhill’s latest bill 

Mr. Dorn. I would say there is no essential difference of any kind. 

Mr. Forrester. May i ask: If I understand you correctly, there is 
very little if any difference between Mr. Broyhill’s latest bill, House 
Joint Resolution 588, and your version. 

Mr. Dorn. My bill, House Joint Resolution 517, and House Joint 
Resolution 558 are both taken from the National Music Council and 
rely on the National Music Council for its authority, its reasoning, and 
its research. 

Mr. Forrester. The gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Wuirener. Aside from the esthetic side of this matter, there 
are certain courtesies that the military are under regulation to observe 
in connection with the playing of the national anthem. There are 
certain responsibilities accepted by the laymen or nonmilitary people 
in connection with the courtesies when The Star-Spangled Banner, 
the national anthem, is played. 

Suppose that an orchestra plays what we might refer to as a 
“clandestine version” of The Star-Spangled Banner, assuming that 
we have adopted an official version. Are our military people and our 
laymen or nonmilitary people supposed to be able to distinguish be- 
tween the clandestine version and the official version the Congress 
might adopt and remain seated instead of standing if it is a clandestine 
version ¢ 

Mr. Dorn. I agree whether or not we adopted this, there will be 
different versions of The Star-Spangled Banner. 

I would say very definitely the reason for these bills is so that 
nationwide they would not be playing these different variations, they 
would be playing just the one and distinct Star-Spangled Banner. 
I think if we did adopt it instead of saying as we did in 1931 that The 
Star-Spangled Banner is our national anthem—period—then one 
version would be played. Technically now we could play the national 
anthem of some foreign country and call it The Star-Spangled Banner. 
All Congress did is state that The Star-Spangled Banner is the na- 
tional anthem. From there on in anything could be the national an- 
them unless we adopt the words and music. 

Mr. Wuirener. Of course, a lot of us get all thrilled when we play 
Dixie, but we do not think it is The Star-Spangled Banner. 

Mr. Dorn. Even in that same way you could, of course, facetiously 
play Dixie and label it “The Star-Spangled Banner.” Under the law 
as it now stands, you have the right to do it. The idea of this bill 
is to have The Star-Spangled Banner itself sung and played when 
you mean The Star-Spangled Banner. 
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Mr. Wurrener. That is exactly the point I was trying to make a 
while ago. If you have an official version by a congressional act, 
and a band pl: ayed another tune or another version of it, we may well 
have a situation at a given time where you folks from Brooklyn and 
we folks from the mountains of North Carolina would act differently 
one crowd would be standing and the other sitting, just like they 
enuld if they played Dixie. 

Mr. Dorn. No. I think that is drawing the matter too close and too 
fine, because we both recognize, I am sure, both the words and the 
music, because al] through our history there have not been any serious 
diversions from The Star-Spangled Banner as it exists. There have 
been little, minor changes, and the idea is to settle the words once and 
for all. 

Mr. Wutrener. I am sure you have done a lot of research on this 
thing. Is there an official version of The Marseillaise in France, God 
Save the King—or Queen, as the case might be—in Britain ¢ 

Mr. Dorn. I have not compared our national anthem to any of the 
national anthems of the other countries, but 1 would be gl: ad to find 
out and let you know at subsequent hearings. 

Mr. Wuirtener. Is it your idea that if we adopt an official version 
the FBI might go around seeing if folks are playing the official 
version ¢ 

Mr. Dorn. Of course not. Now I think you are being facetious. 

Mr. Forrester. Let’s not have any argument. 

Mr. Wutrener. In the present—— 

Mr. Dorn. We are not arguing, Mr. Chairman. We are discussing 
the situation, lam sure. But I do feel, without any question, that—— 

Mr. Forrester. I do not think the gentleman meant to say the ques- 
tion was facetious. 

Mr. Dorn. We understand one another. We are old friends, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrner. We debated on the networks once. I am serious about 
this. If we adopt an official version, then that is the legal version. 

Now, suppose there is a band leader in Big Stone, Tenn., who just 

says, “I am not going to play that and my students in this school are 
not going to play this official version,” and some President says, “By 
golly, he is going to play it. We will regulate the schools. We wiil 
send the airborne down there. We will take care of him.” 

Mr. Dorn. If something is to be done a certain way, and that is The 
Star-Spangled Banner, you can play it any other way you want but 
then it would not be The Star- -Spangled Banner. It will be his idea of 
The Star-Spangled Banner. There are no penalties for playing it an- 
other way. Of course there never would be. It is merely when you 
are playing your national anthem the Congress has said, “This is what 
we say is the national anthem.” We say, “If you play it some other 
way, we are not telling you you are ¢ doing anything wrong, but we are 
saying this is the national anthem.” 

There are no penalties for playing it any other way, just the same 
as somebody could, of course, right now, and could ee label 
something else, a completely ‘different work, The Star- Spangled Ban- 
ner. 

Mr. Wnurttener. Should there not be some freedom of music as well 
as freedom of speech and freedom of the press? 
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Mr. Dorn. From what you are saying, is there a freedom of saying 
what the Ten Commandments are? I think the Ten Commandments 
are pretty we ‘ll set. Weare not saying anything more than this is the 
music of The Star- -Sp: ngled Banner, these are the words of The Star- 
Spangled Banner. Play whatever you like, say whatever you will, but 
if you are going to play the nation: il anthem of the United States, this 
is it. If you are going to play something else, that is not the national 
anthem of the United States. 

That is what we want to have set forth ex: setly, so that people will 
have a very definite form of the national anthem. 

Mr. Wurrener. But the people have very definite ideas about the 
national anthem. I am sure you remember that a few months ago one 
of our major radio networks—I am not a musician, but I recognized 
what they were > doing had as their tone signal and signal breaks, “Oh, 
say can you set > They did that about 2 or 3 weeks, and suddenly they 
stopped. They are using a different tone signal now. 

I did not see anything in the press about it, but I am sure that many 
folks felt as I did, that they were misusing the national anthem. 
Apparently it was the pressure of the public that caused them to 
change. 

If that is true, if my presumption is true, certainly—I am not go- 
ing to say you are facetious, but if somebody would start playing, 
well, Hound Dog, and call it The Star-Spangled Banner, the revul- 
sion of the public would be so great that that fellow woul 1 probably 
never want to hear either tune again. 

Mr. Dorn. You are so right. 

Mr. Wurrenrr. As we are situated now, who is being hurt? 

Mr. Dorn. I eee if we put out a very definite version of The Star 
Spangled Banner, that is, not a version, merely to adopt Francis Scott 
Key’s words ale music as we are trying to do here, we are hurting no 
one. I think this comes as a result of public pressure, that they do 
want and they do expect from Congress the definite words and music 
whic h should be played nationally, so that the corruptions which have 
come into the words and into the music in various places should not 
be permitted or should not be used, that is all, and they would know 
what the United States Congress means when it says “The Star- 
Spangled Banner is the national anthem,” and that is all we are look- 
ing for here—an interpretation by Congress of what we meant when 
we said The Star-Spangled Banner was the national anthem. 

Mr. Wrirener. Mr. Chairman, that is all I care to ask. I appre 
ciate Mr. Dorn’s statement. 

Mr. Forrester. I would like to ask one question. What is the Na- 
tional Music Council ? 

Mr. Dorn. The National Music Council—is Mr. Hill in the room? 

Mr. Hvuenes. May I answer that, Mr. Chairman? I am the execu- 
tive secretary for the National Music Council. 

Mr. Forrester. Give the reporter your name, please. 

Mr. Hvenes. Edwin Hughes, ee York City. 

Mr. Forrester. The question I asked is, what is the National Music 
Council ? 

Mr. Huenes. The National Music Council is an organization 
formed in 1940. It consists of at present 45 nationally active musical 
organizations, including most of the more important musical organ- 
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izations which are nationally active in the country. These 45 nation- 
ally active musical organizations have a total individual membership 
of 959,000 persons. It is, therefore, I think, the largest organization 
of musicians and musically interested persons, perhaps, in the history 
of the world. 

Mr. Forrester. Let me ask the gentleman this: It is an incorpo- 
rated organization ? 

Mr. Hucues. It is congressionally chartered by the Congress of the 
United States, and it is the only active musical organization in the 
country which at present holds a congressional charter. 

Mr. Forrester. I was under that impression, I just wanted to be 
sure. 

I want to ask another question: Is the National Music Council 
affiliated with other national music organizations of international 
scope ¢ 

Mr. Hueues. The National Music Council is a member organiza- 
tion of the International Music Council of UNESCO. 

Mr. Forrester. That is what I wanted to find out. They are con- 
nected with UNESCO? 

Mr. Huaenes. Yes, as a member organization, just as the national 
music councils of other countries are connected with the International 
Music Council of UNESCO. 

Mr. Forrester. I would like to ask the gentleman this question, 
also, and maybe you can answer this, Mr. Hughes. If this legisla- 
tion were passed, would the National Music Council, or any organiza- 
tion you know, claim that they had any copyright powers or privi- 
leges over this composition ? 

Mr. Huceues. No, sir. There is no such objective in the mind of 
anyone in the National Music Council. 

Mr. Forrester. To whom would this belong? Would it belong to 
the United States of America, or whom ? 

Mr. Huaues. In my opinion, it would be in the public domain. 

Mr. Dorn. I say definitely the same thing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Huceues. The tune has been in the public domain for a long 
time. I don’t see why it shouldn’t remain so. 

Mr. Forrester. I understand there has been some little argument 
about the piece of legislation which I helped pass, which was the 
amending of the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. I expect I was 
about as responsible for that legislation having been passed as any 
Member of the Congress—where we inserted the words “under God”- 
with the exception of our colleague, Congressman Rabaut. 

I have heard reports—I do not know the truth of it—but I have 
heard that the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag has been copyrighted 
and is being sold. If that is true, heaven knows I did not have any 
idea on earth that any such thing would occur, and never would I 
have agreed to it as long as the world lasted, so far as I am concerned. 
I do not know that that is true. I hope it is not true. 

But I am interested in finding out whether it is true, because I know 
Congress did not intend to do that. That is why I wanted to find out 
about these copyrights, and I want to get the law nailed down on that 
question. 

Mr. Wurtrtener. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman wish to say 
something else ? 
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Mr. Dorn. Along the line when you were discussing the National 
Music Council con oe member organizations, I think it might be 
advisable to submit for the record the member organizations of the 
National Music Council. I would like to submit them now for the 
record, so that it could and would explain the scope of the National 
Music Council. 

Mr. Forrester. Does that cover only the membership in this 
country, or does it cover the membership in an international way ? 

Mr. Dorn. As far as I know, only the membership in this country. 

Mr. Forrester. Could the gentleman supply us with a list of the in- 
ternational scope for the record ? 

Mr. Hucnes. The National Music Council has no members in for- 
eign countries. It is a national organization in the United States. 

Mr. Forrester. I had understood the gentleman to say you were 
associated or affiliated with international organizations. 

Mr. Hucues. They are not members of the National Music Council. 

Mr. Forrester. Certainly, I understand that, but I am talking about 
your affiliations. 

Mr. Huanes. The National Music Council is a member of the Inter- 
national Music Council of UNESCO, which has its office in Paris. 
That is an international cultural organization. Our membership in 
that was taken largely to help spread the knowledge of American 
music in other countries. 

Mr. Forrester. Let me ask the gentleman this question: Is Russia 
a member of the international organization and a member of 
UNESCO? 

Mr. Hueues. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Forrester. I would assume that they are. 

Mr. Dorn. I would assume they would also be a member of 
UNESCO. 

Mr. Forrester. No further questions. 

Mr. Dorn. You did not say, Mr. Chairman, whether the list of the 
member organizations could be accepted as a part of the record. 

Mr. Forrester. That will be received in the record. And if the 
gentleman could furnish a list of the others they are affiliated with 
on an international basis, I, for one, would like to see it. 


MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS, NATIONAL Music CouNCIL, SEPTEMBER 1955 


*American Academy of Teachers of Singing, Leon Carson, chairman, 160 West 
73d Street, New York, N. Y. 
*American Composers Alliance, Henry Cowell, president, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
American Guild of Musical Artists, John Brownlee, president, 247 West 46th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
American Guild of Organists, S. Lewis Elmer, president, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
American Matthay Association, Mae MacKenzie, president, 224 Wallace Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Musie Center, Ray Green, executive secretary, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
American Musicological Society, Kar] Geiringer, president, Boston University, 
3oston, Mass. 
American Performing Rights Society, Ralph S. Peer, president, 1619 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
*American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers, Stanley Adams, presi- 
dent, 575 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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American Society of Piano Technicians, George Lockhart, president, 618 Orchard 
Drive, Northville, Mich. 

American String Teachers Association, Frank W. Hill, president, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 

American Symphony Orchestra League, John Edwards, president, 1305 Farmers 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa; Mrs. Helen M. Thompson, executive secretary, 
Box 164, Charleston, W. Va. 

Broadcast Music, Inc., Carl Haverlin, president, 589 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

Composers-Authors Guild, Jacques Wolfe, president, 68385 North Kendall Drive 
South Miami, Fla. 

Delta Omicron, Marie Marti, president, 18240 Meyers Road, Detroit, Mich. 

Hymn Society of America, Rev. Deane Edwards, president, 297 Fouth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Institute of Jazz Studies, Marshall Stearns, president, 108 Waverly Place, 
New York, N. Y. 

*League of Composers and International Society for Contemporary Music, United 
States Branch, Roger Sessions, chairman, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J.; Mrs. Claire Degener, executive secretary, 119 West 57th Street, New 
zoe, N. 

Leschetizky Association of America, Edwine Behre, president, 162 West 54th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Mu Phi Epsilon, Mrs. P. Raymond Wilson, president, 2800 39th Avenue West, 
Seattle 99, Wash. 

Music Educators National Conference, Robert A. Choate, president, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass.; Vanett Lawler, executive secretary, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Music Library Association, Charles Warren Fox, president, Eastman School 
of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 

*Music Publishers’ Association of the United States, Donald F. Malin, president, 
C. C. Birchard Co., 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 

*Music Publishers’ Protective Association, Walter G. Douglas, chairman of the 
board, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

*Music Teachers National Association, Karl O. Kuersteiner, president, Florida 
State University School of Music, Tallahassee, Fla.; S. Turner Jones, execu- 
tive secretary, 32 Browning Street, Baldwin, N. Y. 

National Association for American Composers and Conductors, William 
Schroeder, president, 40 Central Park South, New York 19, N. Y. 

National Association of Music Merchants, Earl Campbell, president, 1108 G 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; William R. Gard, executive secretary, 25 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

National Association for Music Therapy, A. Flagler Fultz, president, 41 Mount 
Vernon, Boston, Mass. 

National Association of Piano Tuners, John W. Travis, president, 2011 Amherst 
Road, Hyattsville, Md. 

National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, Harold E. Fellows, 
president, 1771 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Schools of Music, Harrison Keller, president, New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 

National Association of Teachers of Singing, Bernard Taylor, president, 464 
Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 

*National Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan, president, Box 
620, Colley Road, Beloit, Wis. 

National Guild of Community Music Schools, Ruth Kemper, president, 244 
East 52d Street, New York, N. Y. 

National Guild of Piano Teachers, Irl Allison, president, Box 1118, Auston, 
Tex. 

National Music Camp, Joseph E. Maddy, president, 303 South State Street, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

*National Piano Manufacturers Association of America, Eugene Wulsin, presi- 
dent, Baldwin Piano Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. R. Rinehart, executive secretary, 1900 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phi Beta, Mrs. W. B. Johnston, president, 1401 Grove Terrace, Winter Park, 
Fla. 

Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, Archie Jones, president, University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. 
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i a Lambda, Duane Branigan, president, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
ll. 


*Sigma Alpha Iota, Mrs. John B. Davison, president, 1009 25th Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Soviety for the Publication of American Music, Richard Korn, president, 898 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Songwriters’ Protective Association, Charles Tobias, president, 158 West 55th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

United States Army, Navy and Air Force Bandsmen’s Association, Lt. A. R. 

Teta, secretary, Post Office Box 1826, New Haven, Conn. 

Young Audiences, Inc., Carol Morse, executive secretary, 850 Park Avenue, 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Mr. Hucues. The National Music Council is only affiliated with 


one international organization, the one which has been named, and 
with no other. 


Mr. Forresrer. We can get the list of those which belong to 
UNESCO. 

Mr. Dorn. I wonder if the chairman would permit me to also in- 
sert the written remarks which 1 wanted to make here, but I did not 
feel it was advisable because I felt that extemporaneous remarks 
were more advisable, and if I could give to the chairman of the com- 
mittee now these remarks and incorporate them as part of my re- 
marks, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Forrester. So ordered. 

(Mr. Dorn’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. FRANCIS E. Dorn, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE oF NEW YORK 


In 1931 the United States Congress approved an act entitled “to make The 
Star-Spangled Banner the national anthem of the United States of America.” 
At last, Francis Scott Key’s vibrant tribute to the land of the free, so long sung 
and loved by its people, was given official recognition. 

But the act of 1931 did not specify the exact words and music of The Star- 
Spangled Banner. Disputes have arisen, as is seen in the report of the National 
Musie Council, which I attach to my statement, as to which verses should be 
included and what words should be capitalized. 

I have introduced House Joint Resolution 517 to resolve these disputes and 
to make official a precise version of the national anthem. It seems patent that 
if a song is to be the unifying anthem of a vast nation, it should be sung alike 
whether in New York, Dallas, or Los Angeles. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, asked for a report by this committee, endorsed this 
objective. I quote from that report. 

“Many versions of The Star-Spangled Banner are being used at the present 
time and this Department feels that there is need for a simple, direct, and 
unadorned version of our national anthem which would be recognized as an 
oflicial version. We feel that an official version of the national anthem should 
be uniform in its presentation.” 

Patriotic organizations, individual citizens, schoolchildren in Brooklyn, in 
Madison, Wis., in San Bernardino, Calif., indeed throughout this land of the 
free, have written to express their wish that there be one official version of the 
anthem. And they want that official version to be true to the intentions of 
Francis Seott Key. 

For that reason, they do not want the elimination of the third stanza. Ad- 
mittedly, on very few occasions are all four verses rendered, but they, indeed 
we all, have been taught at the age of 6 these 4 moving verses which constitute 
our national anthem. And it was all four verses which Francis Scott Key 
penned that awesome night. Surely an official version of the national anthem 
cannot arbitrarily delete one of them. 

And there are intrinsic reasons why the third stanza must be retained. It is 
of esthetic importance to the whole. In fact, the fourth verse could well be 
considered a non sequitur if the third did not prepare for it. All four stanzas, 
however, form a logical and consistent progression of ideas—from the first’s 
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question as to whether the star-spangled banner still waves to the third’s answer 
that it does to the fourth’s assurance that in triumph it shall always fly. I 
cannot stress too forcefully what the National Music Council has so well ex- 
pressed: “To omit it (the third stanza) would be very much like dropping the 
development section of a sonata movement simply because it made the piece too 
long and complicated.” 

Another argument raised by those who want to omit the third verse is that the 
words can be offensive to the British. One need only read the words to know this 
is nonsense. “Their blood has washed out their foul footstep’s pollution. No 
refuge could save the hireling and slave from the terror of flight and gloom of 
the grave.” These are the phrases to which some object. Do they mention the 
British? Indeed in the entire poem no mention is made of Fort McHenry or the 
War of 1812. Again let me quote from the report of the National Music Council : 

“If Key had not generalized the locale and sentiments of his poem, you may be 
sure that it would not now be our national anthem. * * * When he fulminates 
against an invading enemy he clearly directed his emotions against any invader 
whose ‘foul footsteps’ sullied our land. And when millions of people sang the 
anthem during the last war it probably occurred to few of them that they were 
singing about an unimportant and indecisive skirmish of the War of 1812, and 
none of them felt their ire rise against the British * * *.” 

I think I can safely add that in turn the British do not feel irritated by it. 

The dispute which arouses most emotions is as to whether the “p” in “Power” 
in the fourth stanza should be capitalized. “Praise the Power that hath made 
and preserved us a nation!” Again a cursory reading of the text helps us to 
settle the argument. The line is preceded by “Blest with vict’ry and peace may 
the heaven rescued land Praise the Power * * *” It is obvious that Francis 
Scott Key, though he neglected to capitalize the “p” as he wrote, that inspired 
night, intended that the heaven-rescued land praise God and not the power of 
factories and guns—or even of her brave men. And certainly it would not be 
very fitting for a people devoted to peace to do so. Key returned to the theme of 
dependence upon God in the last line before the refrain, “And this be our motto 
‘In God is our trust.’ ” 

Those who favor a lowercase “p” cannot argue away Key’s intentions, but they 
maintain that the Deity should not be mentioned in the anthem of a people 
dedicated to a Constitution which guarantees freedom of religion and lack of 
it. But they do not ask the deletion of the line “And this be our motto ‘In God is 
our trust.’” This is not openminded compromise but inconsistency. 

And they neglect to mention that the word “God” is in our Pledge of Allegiance 
and even on our coins and dollars. They find no objection to using money 
which hails this country’s reliance upon God. Then why should this reliance not 
be proclaimed in the anthem adopted to unify and inspire us. 

Certainly now when democracy confronts the challenge of an atheistic dogma— 
yes, a dogma which would deprive us of our freedom of religion or lack of it—it 
is no time to secularize our national anthem. Rather it is time to select one ver- 
sion, and a version which emphasizes that with God’s continuing favor “the 
Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave o’er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” 


Mr. Forresrer. Gentlemen of the subcommittee, it is now 10 minutes 
to 12 0’clock. Iam sure there was not any member of the subcommittee 
impressed with the suggestion that we could get through with these 
hearings in the course of 2 hours, although we have been assured we 
would. I think experience causes us to know differently from that. 

We do have a bill on the floor today which deals with the admission 
of Alaska to the United States. It may be that some members of this 
subcommittee feel their presence is required on the floor. If they do 
not, however, in the interest of dispatch and in consideration of the 
number of witnesses who are present here who must have traveled some 
distance, and to whom a delay would work a serious inconvenience, I 
am wondering if we could get per mission from the House to sit during 
general debate, reconvening at 2:15. I wonder if we could do that. 

Mr. Whitener ? 

Mr. Wuitener. I am rather interested in what is going on over 
there. 
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Mr. Forrester. The gentleman from California, Mr. Smith, told me 
he would be available. Mr. Nimtz? 

Mr. Nimrz. I will be available. 

Mr. Rosston. Mr. Chairman, in the meanwhile, of course, our col- 
league, Mr. Zelenko, is here, and I suggest we proceed to hear him. 

Mr. Forrester. I had intended to do that, but I thought perhaps 
we might get the situation cleared up in order that these other witnesses 
might ‘know when they are going to have an opportunity to appear. I 
wanted to do that for their convenience to the maximum. 

Counsel has just advised me that this room will be available this 
afternoon. We have to inquire about that because we have a large 
number of committees, and sometimes they want these rooms at partic- 
ular times. 

If it is agreeable—and, as I understand, it is—we will reconvene at 
2:15 this afternoon. 

We have a few minutes remaining, and while we do not want to press 
you, Congressman, but want to give you full hearing, we will permit 
you to proceed at this time, if it is in harmony with your wishes, and 
will continue hearing you when we reconvene again. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT ZELENKO, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Zetenxo. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. My state- 
ment, of course, will take more than a few minutes. Of course, as 
the chairman pointed out, the question of Alaskan statehood is very 
important. I appreciate the chairman’s reconvening at 2:15. I do 
have some out-of-town witnesses. 

I would like to proceed with my presentation in order before the 
out-of-town witnesses come in. In the event of a roll call I would 
appreciate permission to leave for the floor to vote. 

Mr. Forrester. We can relieve the gentleman on that, because if 
he gets caught in a roll call, we all will. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. Your constituents might be more gracious than mine. 
They expect me to be here. I have out-of-town witnesses who want 
to come on, but I do not believe they shall have coherence unless 
[ speak first. 

Mr. Forrester. Suppose you get started and see how long we may go. 

Mr. Zetenxo. Very well. I now present to the counsel copies of 
my statement and of my witnesses’ statements. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Herbert Zelenko. I am a Representa- 
tive from the 21st Congressional District of New York. I shall not 
talk from my statement in the main, but I have presented a copy to 
the committee. 

I would like to take up, if I may, for a moment some of the ques- 
tions which I think are very pertinent, which the chairman and the 
distinguished oo. of the committee have advanced. 

First of all, I do feel, as do my colleagues who spoke before the 
committee, that there is a necessity to have | an official version. Which 
of the versions is adopted, of course, is in the discretion of the com- 
mittee. 

There has been some talk of penalties if legislation officializing the 
anthem is adopted and then violated by some one. This is not a 
penal statute. This is not a liquidated damages statute. If someone 
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who cannot sing the Star Spangled Banner should deviate from a 
note, I know we are not going to have the FBI after him. 

But for other purposes, for symbolic purposes and for the purposes 
of information, for sen vchdiioets, for educators, and people in for- 
eign countries, I think it is of the utmost necessity that we do have 
an Official version of the words and music. 

I have heard The Star-Spangled Banner played in numerous varia- 
tions in foreign countries, friendly nations. 

They always inquire, “Where can you get an official copy?” They 
get them from music publishers or do the best they can. 

Mr. Forrester. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt ? 

Mr. ZELENKO. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forrester. The Chair understands that one of the most be- 
loved ladies in this country is present in this audience today. I want 
to profusely apologize to her for not having recognized her heretofore. 
I have never had the opportunity of meeting her personally, or even 
of having a good look at her, but many times have I heard her sing 
The Star-Spangled Banner, and on each occasion I received a thrill 
to the very iotha of my soul. 

Some people may find it a little hard to sing the national anthem, 
but that young lady has found it no trouble whatever. 

Gentlemen of the subcommittee, I understand that Miss Lucy 
Monroe is in this audience. If she is, would she please stand up and 
permit herself tobe seen? [Applause. ] 

Tam sure the gentlemen will pardon me for interrupting. 

Mr. ZeL.ENKO. I welcome the opportunity to introduce her because 
Miss Monroe is here to testify on behalf of my bill. I think what 
took place is more eloquent than any words I can utter. 

I think one of the most important phases of this hearing is the 
educational feature, the patriotic feature, and particularly that relat 
ing to the children, what will we teach them as our official version. 
It comes back to Congressman Broyhill’s original request: Of course, 
some people for one reason or another may deviate from the words 
or the music; it will make them no less patriotic. If we do adopt an 
official version it will not be a penal or civil statute. It will be “This is 
what we of the United States consider our official version,” whoever 
sings it, whoever says it, in whatever way, if they sing it with good 
heart, we welcome it and we listen to it. 

Now, there has been some discussion, and I have received some mail, 
and I am sure that the chairman has, which, in effect, says, “Why 
do we waste time on this when we have such other important things 
to do?” 

We realize that there are problems of great magnitude before the 
Congress, but one of the things that puts our Americanism together is 
our inner feeling, our patriotism, our symbol and our flag, among 
other things. The anthem is one of them, and as long as we are going 
to legislate in the interest of our country, as we all attempt in our 
best way, this is a task that is unfinished and should be finished. 

The gentleman—I believe it was the chairman—asked what hap- 
pened at the time that they adopted in 1931 The Star-Spangled 
Banner as the national anthem. 

I did a little research on it. Unfortunately I did not incorporate 
it in my statement, but there was a gentleman in New York, I believe 
whose name is Tower, who one day found out there was no national 
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anthem. I obtained a complete history on him. He was the guiding 
spirit in getting this thing down into the Congress, and if my memory 
serves me correctly, there was a young lady w Aho sang it in the well of 
the House. I do not say that is correct, but that is my information, 
and that is what was done to adapt the anthem. 

Mr. Forrester. I have heard that was true; that is, that The Star- 
Spangled Banner was sung in the House. 

Mr. Zecenko. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

That is about all that was done. As a matter of fact, they tried 
to rush it through before someone else came on with My Country ’Tis 
of Thee, or other songs, and they got some Army and Navy help. 
This young lady sang it I think four times in the well of the House, 
and that inspired the members to vote for The Star-Spangled Banner. 

That is just about the way it happened. I am glad that the chair- 
man has some recollection on it. 

Now, on the question of the words, in most of this legislation there 
is very little dispute—a question of grammar. I think we are all 
agreed that the word “Power” should relate to God, although I do not 
think that Francis Scott Key wrote it that way. Therefore, some 
changes in dispute. The words, in my opinion, can be resolved very 
easily, and the grammar also. Whatever version the committee will 
adopt, I think will be acceptable to everyone. 

On the question of the music—and I direct myself particularly to 
the music—it is well to hear a band play, it is well to hear a trained 
singer like glorious Miss Monroe, but the anthem itself is not some- 
thing to be looked at and to be viewed as a picture or a masterpiece. 
It is something that I want to be able to sing, that you want to be able 
to sing, and that a child should be able to sing. 

Now, we come down to this point : What about the music ? 

People have written to me, and I assume to the chairman, “Don’t 
touch anything, don’t make any changes, don’t make things easy. 
If it is tough to sing The Star-Spangled Banner; leave it that way. 
That will bring us back to our pioneering heritage,” but I might point 
out that the very people who wrote in that vein did not write with a 
quill pen but they did with a ballpoint and the very people who 
editorialized against change and said, don’t make it easy, I am sure did 
not set the type by hand. 

People talk of the traditionalism of the music. Unfortunately for 
us, and maybe it is good we do not know too much about it, the music 
of the Star-Spangled Banner has uncertain antecedents. I have cov- 
ered that in my statement. The words are American. They are just 
as American as the land. Our flag is American, our Pledge of Alle- 
giance is American. The words come from an old English drinking 
song, of which there have been many versions, 

I take up in my statement the origins of the music. There was a 
drinking and convivial society in England, I think Boswell and John- 
son belonged to it. I think they called it the Anacreontic Society. 
They had a song dedicated to a Greek god something like what I pro 
nounce, I cannot say it too good. They used to meet. They had 
ribald lyrics to the song. That song was ‘brought to this country and 
before it was known as The Star- -Spangled Banner and before Fran- 
cis Scott Key adopted it someone used it in a song called Adams and 
Liberty and they changed it to Jefferson and Liberty. It had a num- 
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ber of different versions, all of which are taken up in my statement. 
The music was adopted by Francis Scott Key from this song which 
had acquired some sort of patriotic tone, having been adopted from 
the English song. 

With antecedents that way—and no derogation meant by the fact 
that it did come from England—it was a drinking song and tradi- 
tionally I say it was a good one. 

Mr. Forrester. Has the gentleman ever heard the story about Rev- 
erend Sam Jones of Georgia and a gambler who wanted to give the 
church some money ¢ 

Mr. Zevenxo. I would like to hear the Chairman tell it. 

Mr. Forrester. The gambler asked him if he would take a thousand 
dollars of money won at the gambling tables and use it for the church. 
He says, “Yes, it has served the devil long enough. Let’s give the 
Lord a chance to use it.” Maybe that was what Mr. Key had in mind 
at the time, if that be the true origin of the music. 

Mr. Zecenxo. Frankly, research further on the subject showed Mr. 
Key tried to adopt his lyric poem, in the nature of a prayer, to some- 
thing of a stirring nature. I think it may have come about by acci- 
dent. He adopted it from Adams and Liberty, Jefferson and Lib- 
erty. Thissong had those names. 

1 bring this out because the people say do not tamper with tradi- 
tion but there is not anything in the nature of tradition in the music 
or sacred in the music as such. I would be the last one to try to 
change it. 

What I am attempting to do with this bill is to in view of the fact 
we may do something about it here, we may create what is an official 
version, to do as little as possible but yet make the song singable by 
the average child and the average nonsinger. 

In this version, as will be explained by the man who arranged it, 
even a professional singer or an orchestra may continue with what 
we know as the conventional version and would not have to change 
the music. But the average person will be able to sing this song and 
it involves a lowering of several of the notes in the very high registers. 
I shall not go into that now. I will leave it to the expert witnesses 
including Miss Lucy Monroe and the statement by Mr. Deems Taylor 
that I will submit to the committee. My point in this legislation is 
this. If we are going to have an official version—I say it is necessary 
at least as a symbol—this is what we say it is. If you do not sing it 
exactly the same way, if I do not recite it exactly the same way, you 
are no less patriotic if your heart is in the right place. But this is the 
official version. If you want to know what we would like vou to teach 
the children, this isit. If you want to know what we would like them 
tosing this is it and they can make it. 

As I pointed out before, I am interested in the anthem as an indi- 
vidual to be able to sing it. I cannot reach a high note. I have to 
shut up under the circumstances. Maybe it might be a good thing in 
other situations perhaps even now but I would like to sing that song. 
The average person goes about his citizenship in a most inarticulate 
way, he goes about his daily life doing his ann as a good citizen. 
Hlow can he express himself? Very rarely does he get called upon 
(o make a speech but when the Star-Spangled Banner comes along 
he wants to sing it and shout it as loud as the next one. He finds he 
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cannot do it. That is what I am trying to rectify if I am within the 
foul lines of this situation. I think I am traditionally and every 
other way. 

I found out about this version through an article in one of the great 
newspapers of the country. I became acquainted with the man since 
then who drew it. 1 wanted to be sure that if I am going to adopt his 
musical version I want to be sure the man was a good American, too. 
I found out—he is going to be here as a witness—he has tremendous 
musical background, musical director for two of the greatest net- 
works of the country. He was acombat veteran of World War II and 
was decorated. That satisfies me. Since that time since I intro- 
duced the bill there has been a lot of publicity. There were about 75 
editorials in papers all over the United States just on this particular 
a May I say without going into it at this time—I will not even 

‘ead ~ quotations from the favorable editorials—but I do mention 
th: at a New Orleans paper covered it. 

Mr. Forrester. We will take a recess and reconvene as nearly at 
2:15 as is possible subject to the ringing of that bell requiring our 
presence on the floor. 
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THURSDAY, MAY 22, 1958 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 304, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. E. L. Forrester presiding. 

Mr. Forrester. I regret that more members of the subcommittee 
are not present at this time because I like to make available to all the 
members the privilege of hearing the testimony that is elicited on the 
stand. Nevertheless, we are still busy over in the House, having Alaska 
statehood, which is up on a privileged motion. By reason of that fact 
it is illegal to sit during the time the Congress is in session. Conse- 
quently, that simply means we have about an hour and 15 or 20 
minutes that we can devote to this hearing because after that time it 
will push us to get over to the House in time to respond to the rollcall 
which will probably result in a matter of a minute or two after 
Congress convenes. 

We now have a quorum. We will come to order. As I recall it, 
Mr. Counsel, the gentleman from New York, Mr. Zelenko, was on the 
stand when we adjourned yesterday afternoon. Congressman, will you 
resume the stand, please. 

Mr. ZeLenxko. If it meets the pleasure of the committee, I would like 
to interrupt my testimony to permit one of my witnesses to make a very 
short statement. That is Miss Lucy Monroe, who has to go back to 
her own affairs. With the permission of the Chair, I should like to 
call her at this time. 

Mr. Forrester. Congressman, I cannot conceive of anybody object- 
ing tothat. We will let her come around. 

We will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF MISS LUCY MONROE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Miss Monroe. I thank you very much for your generous welcome 
yesterday. I would like to thank this honorable committee for ex- 
tending this time to me to speak on behalf of H. R. 12231. My name 
is Lucy Monroe. I reside in New York City. I am a concert singer 
and I specialize in singing The Star-Spangled Banner, having done 
so over 5,000 times, at baseball games, public events, Government 
functions, in every State in the Union, all over Canada and all around 
the world, including Korea, Formosa, Okinawa, and Japan. I have 
sung our national anthem at affairs sponsored by the United States 
Government, the State of New York, the city of New York, almost 
every charity, as well as governments of foreign countries where their 
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programs have been dedicated to Americans. No one has more re- 
spect and love for our national anthem than I. In my opinion, to alter 
the poem would be unthinkable, since it is a part of our tradition and 
our history. But there can be no denying that the melody of the 
old English tune is difficult for an untrained voice. 

I have never considered The Star-Spangled Banner a solo and 
have always asked people to join me in singing, as the song belongs 
to all of us. Almost always, even in huge fields like Yankee Stadium 
where I sang before every game, audiences have difficulty with the 
higher notes in the middle section and again in the phrase before the 
end. The people want to sing “our song” well, but rather than not 
make the high notes, some of them do not sing at all. This is a sad 
situation indeed, but I have seen it many times. I feel strongly 
that the basic melody should not be altered and Mr. Paul Taubman’s 
proposed version would make only the smallest changes, leaving the 
tune as beautiful and stirring as it has always been. These changes, 
which are harmonic ones, would give the song an added richness of 
sound and would allow all of us to join in with greater assurance and 
joy. The more participation, the more identification, and an even 
greater love for The Star-Spangled Banner, our glorious national 
anthem. Thank you. 

Mr. Forrester. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Miss Monroe. Yes. 

Mr. Forrester. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Wurrener. No questions. 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. SmirnH. On the wording, all the times you have sung this 
song now, have you found that people are confused in the words and 
lots of times maybe they do not know a set wording so that everybody 
sings the same words? 

Miss Monroe. It is hard for me to notice that as much as it would 
be their difficulty in following the tune. During the Second World 
War I used song sheets and therefore they had the words in front 
of them. I think it is possible that people do not know the words as 
well as they should, perhaps. In my opinion the fourth verse is the 
strongest of the four verses but you cannot use that without using the 
first verse first. The two are too long. 

Mr. SmitH. Do you feel the words of the first verse should be the 
same throughout the United States so that every schoolchild who 
learns it would sing the same words to the piece if they all went any 
place else and engaged in singing ? 

Miss Monroe. I do agree we should have one set of words. 

Mr. Smit. You think we should have a basic melody everybody 
should follow ? 

Miss Monroe. Yes, I feel we should not alter the basic melody as we 
hear it now and this change that is proposed would make the orchestra- 
tions and accompaniments unchanged. This would be a harmonic 
change to drop the melody a third in a few bars and voices that could 
not go up would remain lower and those who can, a voice such as mine 
and others who can sing far better than I can, go on up. 

Mr. Smitu. Do you think most of the people, most Americans, 
actually know the words to The Star-Spangled Banner? 

Miss Monroe. Yes, sir; I think they do. It is possible that one of 
our historical societies might do more perhaps to acquaint the public, 
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not in the schools but grownups, perhaps through some sort of 
campaign. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you. 

Mr. Forrester. If there are no further questions, thank you. We 
are glad to have heard from you and have the benefit of your views. 

Miss Monroe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT ZELENKO, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK—Resumed 


Mr. Zetenko. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask at this time that the 
statement which I submitted to the committee go into the record. 
As you will recall, yesterday I was speaking extemporaneously and 
giving certain highlights from my statement. 

Mr. Forrester. V ery well. Let it be made a part of the record. 

(The statement of Mr. Zelenko follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT ZELENKO, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF NEw YORK 


Mr. Chairman and my colleagues of the committee, I wish to thank you for 
permitting me to appear before you on behalf of H. R. 12231. 

It is my understanding that the purpose of these hearings is to eventually 
provide an official version of the words and music of the Star-Spangled Banner. 

As all of us know, it was not even legally designated as the national anthem 
until the passage and approval of Public Law 823 of the 71st Congress on March 
8, 1931. For years before the passage of this act the song had been regarded 
by many as the national anthem but for numerous reasons the Congress had 
declined to give it official status. Public Law 823 declared The Star-Spangled 
Banner the official anthem. However, it does not specify either the words or 
the music which is to be official. All of us in the Congress realize that it is 
obligatory in these perilous times that only events and problems of great mag- 
nitude do and should occupy the time of the Congress, but we also realize the 
importance of our national anthem as one of the foundation stones in the 
building of our Americanism. Therefore, we must allocate some small portion 
of our busy schedule to finish this required task. Many of my colleagues have 
also introduced legislation with this in mind. All of the bills are commendable 
in their objective. They all recognize one factor of which every American 
since childhood has been aware, and that is that certain portions of the music 
are extremely difficult for the average person to sing. 

The Star-Spangled Banner is truly the voice of the American people. In a 
more significant sense, it is the voice of democracy. Each time it is heard or 
Sung its glorious strains and prayerlike lyrics reawaken and reaffirm for all 
Americans the spirit of the democratic ideal of the freedom and brotherhood 
of mankind. 

How many times have most of us, because of our inability to sing it properly, 
remained mute or lowered our voices during its rendition? If a change in the 
musie can be accomplished without impairing the tradition and significance of 
the anthem, then the voices of the people will ring louder and clearer than 
ever. 

The words of the anthem were conceived in the mind and heart of Francis 
Scott Key during one of the most perilous moments in the life of the young Na- 
tion at the Battle of Fort McHenry in 1814. The words, therefore, are truly 
American. The background of the music, however, is one of uncertain ante- 
cedents. 

To me the words of the anthem have the importance of a prayer, but an an- 
them is not like a picture to be looked at and admired. It is a living, vital part 
of our national scene. It is not merely to be listened to or viewed, but it is 
to be revitalized and reaffirmed by the vocal expression of every American. If 
most of us cannot do so we are relegated to silence or to recitation of the words. 
Most of us who cannot sing well instinctively have a feeling of frustration when- 
ever the anthem is sung. Most of us are nonsingers. We are no less patriotic, 
no less American, and yet we cannot express our feelings in a patriotic hymn. 
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Francis Scott Key’s words are the soul of the anthem. The music aids its 
expression. 

The two main arguments against the change of what is called the conven- 
tional version of the music have been advanced by those who are unfamiliar 
with its background. They say, “Do not make it easy. There are too many 
easy things at the present time.” 

Making a thing simpler is not sinful or sacrilegious. All our life is a struggle 
to make living easier. Even those who write in this vein, I am sure, do their 
writing with a ball-point pen and not with a quill. Those who editorialize 
against it, I am sure, do not set type by hand, but use the latest mechanical 
devices. Therefore, their argument not to make it easy, is untenable and 
amounts to “don’t make things easier for others, only for us.” 

The average American does not have occasion to express his patriotism by 
speeches. His patriotism is usually expressed in the inarticulate phases of his 
daily living with his fellow citizen. But patriotism is sparked also by emotions, 
and one of the most fundamental expressions of these patriotic feelings is the 
anthem, and that is why these hearings are important. 

Every schoolboy in America knows the story of how the words of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” came to be written by Francis Scott Key. Not so well known 
are the facts concerning the origin of the music. For a while the melody was 
credited to an Englishman, Dr. Samuel Arnold, composer to His Majesty’s 
Chapel, also known as the Chapel Royal, in the latter half of the 18th century. 

It now appears a valid conclusion to attribute the original tune of The Star- 
Spangled Banner to another Englishman, John Stafford Smith, a singer musi- 
cian, and composer. Most of his life he was associated with the Chapel Royal. 
He began in his childhood as a choir boy; then received the title of a “Gentle- 
man” of the Chapel Royal; at the age of 52 he became the official organist, suc- 
ceeding Samuel Arnold. 

It is not known exactly when Smith wrote the melody, but it is believed that 
the actual date lies somewhere between the years 1770 and 1775. The tune 
first appeared in a book of canzonets which Smith wrote for the Anacreontic 
Society, and its original title was “Anacreon in Heaven” (or “To Anacreon in 
Heaven’’). 

The Anacreontic Society of England, was a sort of Bohemian club composed 
of a jovial group of musicians and men about town, including such well known 
figures as Samuel Johnson, Boswell, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others. They 
held their festive and musical meetings at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in 
London. Their patron saint was Anacreon, one of the most famous lyric poets 
of Greece, who flourished about 500 B. C. He wrote mostly of wine, women, 
and song. 

Smith’s song, “Anecreon in Heaven,” was the constitutional song of the 
Anacreontie Society, and the full title of the earliest edition reads: “The Ana- 
creontic Song as sung at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand, the words 
by Ralph Tomlinson, Esq., late president of the Society.” 

It has never been proved that Key ever had this particular tune in mind as 
a setting for his poem, or that he even thought his words suitable for use as a 
song. He was a poet but not a composer. Yet the tune could not have been totally 
unfamiliar to him, since it had been sung in this country for many years before 
it was adapted to his words. The most familiar version of the song prior to 
its use in connection with The Star-Spangled Banner was the campaign song, 
Adams and Liberty, by Robert Treat Pain, an ancestor of the author of Home 
Sweet Home—John Howard Payne. Four years later, in 1802, it became 
Jefferson and Liberty and in 1811 it was used for a third time in a presi- 
dential campaign, this time for William Henry Harrison, in a new version 
called The Battle of the Wabash. 

There is some confusion as to the identity of the person who first conceived 
the idea of using the tune of Anacreon in Heaven as a setting for Key’s poem. 
One writer gives credit to Key’s brother-in-law, Judge Nicholson. 

The title of the poem, as it originally appeared in handbills, was The Defense of 
Fort McHenry. Shortly after, Key’s poem was copied in newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books, with this title, but invariably no mention was made of the 
name of the author. 

The title, “The Star-Spangled Banner,” appeared in published form for the 
first time on a sheet-music publication prepared by Thomas Carr, a Baltimore 
musician and publisher who sold the music at his music store at 36 Baltimore 
Street. It is interesting to note also that the Carr sheet-music edition did not 
omit Key’s name, but gave him credit for having written the poem. 
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It is apparent from all of the foregoing, that making it possible for Ameri- 
cans to sing the music, will not tamper with tradition nor mitigate patriotism. 

Recently there has come to my attention a proposed new version of the an- 
them. It is the work of one of America’s great musicians, Mr. Paul Taubman. I 
have incorporated Mr. Taubman’s arrangement in H. R. 12231. 

In legislating, we rely not only upon our own research, the personal wishes 
of our constituents, but also the opinion of the American people as expressed in 
the great American press. 

I should like very briefly to bring to the attention of the committee at this 
time much favorable editorial comment, supporting Mr. Taubman’s fine ar- 
rangement of the musical portion of the anthem. 

In an editorial entitled, “So All Can Sing The Star-Spangled-Banner,” on April 
5, 1958, the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, in speaking of Mr. Taubman’s ar- 
rangement said: “ * * * We, with voices of extremely limited range, pray de- 
voutly that he will succeed.”’ 

It goes on further to say: 

“While the words are, in a sense, sacred to this country, the tune is not, and 
over the years critics have suggested that music be written which would be easier 
for the average individual to sing. Superpatriots have screamed at all such 
suggestions, but the criticism has continued. 

“Now, perhaps, we have the answer. It does not involve a new tune, it sim- 
ply involves changing a few notes so that you don’t have to possess a grand opera 
star’s voice range to sing it.” 

Also on April 5, 1958, in an editorial entitled “Make It Singable,” the Sche- 
nectady (N. Y.) Gazette said: 

“His changes should receive sympathetic consideration in Congress, which 
determines the official version of a national anthem. But Mr. Taubman’s musical 
changes, which could be learned quickly by anyone, would be a big improvement 
even if nothing were done in other directions.” 

On May 11, 1958, in an editorial entitled “So All Can Sing It,” the Galveston 
(Tex.) Times News said: 

“* * * A lot of people have been waiting a long, long time for Congress to do 
something about authorizing an official version of our national anthem. The 
Star-Spangled Banner, whose words, written by Francis Scott Key, live in our 
hearts but whose high notes stop the average singer. 

“The more hopeful among those interested have wanted Congress to sanc- 
tion musical modifications in the anthem so that its harmony range would fit 
limitations of our vocal chords.” 

On May 3, 1958, the Jackson ( Miss.) Daily News said: 

“* * * The national anthem is one of the most difficult pieces of music ever 
played or sung. If Taubman’s version will make it easier let’s adopt it.” 

The New Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune, on April 15, 1958, in an editorial 
said: 

“* * * We must confess a possibly fleeting preference for New Yorker Paul 
Taubman’s proposal, which for those classic bars beginning (lyrically) ‘And 
the rocket’s * * * and O’er the land of the free * * *’ lowers a total of 18 notes 
by two tones each and makes no changes in the rhythmic and melodic patterns. 
That’s what we think we do anyhow when, as and if we approach these chal- 
lenges—one of which is related to the ordinary pitch of voice as a satellite- 
launcher is to the old Congreve rocket of the Fort McHenry bombardment, and 
the other an invitation to prove simultaneously that while this is indeed the 
home of the ‘brave’ it also is the land of the screech. 

“It seems a wonderful opportunity for ‘pops concerts’ and singing-bees over 
the Nation to introduce several new versions; conduct polls, and liberate The 
Star-Spangled Banner from the exclusive possession of opera singers and other 
masters of the ‘octave-and-fifth.’ ”’ 

On April 25, 1958, the Saginaw (Mich.) News in an editorial entitled “Too 
High for Us” said: 

“That such a brave song as The Star-Spangled Banner should be so mangled 
is no reflection on the patriotism of Americans. The good Lord simply didn't 
install enough vocal chords with E-string pitch in most of us. Actually, it is a 
tribute to American patriotism that so many try so fervently to reach the 
impossible.” 

It also says “Amen” to H. R. 12231. 

In the Troy (N. Y.) Times Record, in an editorial on May 1, 1958, entitled 
“It Needs Revision,” it states: 
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“The whole issue resolves itself into this: Do we want a wonderful piece of 
band music or solo calisthenics for a national anthem or something people can 
sing? We think Representative Zelenko has a good idea in his proposed legis- 
lation to revise the tune.” 

An editorial in the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, on May 4, 1958, headed, “Mak- 
ing the Anthem Singable” says: 

“* * * Many persons have objected to any tinkering with the national anthem. 
However, the changes suggested by Paul Taubman, a musical director of the 
National Broadcasting Co. and embodied in the legislation are surprisingly 
slight and yet they make a great difference in the tune’s singability. The words 
are not altered at all. 

“We hope Congress will approve a sensible and helpful change and that a 
lot more people will, in the future be able to sing, instead of standing mute, or 
quitting on the high notes, at sports events and other places when a crowd 
rendition is called for.” 

In the Philadelphia (Pa.) News of May 3, 1958, an editorial, “Let’s Give the 
Answer,” states: “* * * Others want to change the music and make it more 
singable. We're for it.” 

Many other publications have come out in favor of making the music more 
singable, but have not suggested any particular version. 

The New York Times magazine section of May 18, 1958, in an objective 
examination of the problem before the committee at the present time, is cap- 
tioned “Oh Say, Can You Sing It” and in its subheading states: “For many The 
Star-Spangled Banner is an embarrassing struggle with both words and music. 
Now Congress may standardize the text and make it more singable.” 

In incorporating the Taubman version in H. R. 12231 I thought it important 
not only to be satisfied as to the musical merit of the Taubman work, but, in 
a matter so serious and sacred, that the background of the composer be exam- 
ined both as to Americanism and musicalism. He meets the qualifications on 
both counts. Mr. Taubman is an acknowledged leader in the field of music. He 
is a musical director of the National Broadcasting Co. and attended the Juil- 
liard School of Music, which is located in my congressional district. He is a 
composer-member of the American Society of Composers, Authors & Publishers 
and holds a union card in the American Federation of Musicians. While in 
the military service Mr. Taubman composed the official song of the Air Force 
Bomber Command. He is a patriotic American and a combat veteran of World 
War II, having served with distinction as a staff sergeant in the 63d Infantry 
Division from 1943 to 1946. His decorations include the Bronze Star and 
numerous battle stars. 

In conclusion, I urge that the committee retain all the words of the anthem 
as proposed in H. R. 12231, which words are the conventional and traditional 
ones which reflect the dedicated patriotism of the great Francis Scott Key. 
I respectfully submit that the slight alteration of the music as arranged by 
Mr. Taubman will not in any way tamper with tradition or reflect on patriotism. 
As a matter of fact, it will enhance and codify both, as we have seen from the 
foregoing examination of the background of the music. 

In this connection may I say, that when necessary, the Congress of the United 
States, in reflecting and effecting the will of the people, has, from time to time, 
amended certain of the fundamental manifestations of patriotism such as the 
Pledge of Allegiance (85th Cong., H. Doc. 225) in which the words “under God” 
were added. 

In a more significant sense, the Constitution of the United States not only pro- 
vides for amendments but is, has been, and will continue to be amended as the 
will of the people dictates for the preservation and enhancement of the United 
States of America, so, what we are doing here now has a basis in precedent, 
a basis in obligation, and a basis in patriotism. 

I respectfully urge favorable consideration of H. R. 12231. 

Thank you. 


Mr. ZeLenKo. Yesterday, at the conclusion of the session, I was 
indicating some views which appeared editorially throughout the 
United States on Mr. Taubman’s version and proposed change. I 
believe all of us agree that we base legislation not only on the views of 
our constitutents, orally and at meetings we have with them, but also 
on opinion as expresed editorially in our local and national papers. 
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There has been a great deal of editorial comment on Mr. Taubman’s 
version. Most of it is favorable, very little of it, has been adverse. 
Some people say we should not have The Star-Sprangled Banner as 
our anthem. They advocate other songs. They are not within the 
purview of our hearings. We already have an anthem. 

I shall not go into all the quotations I cited in my statement but I 
would like to indicate the name and place of the various newspapers 
to show what a cross section there is of favorable comment and which 
I hope will have some weight in the consideration of the committee. 
One of the papers which editorialized favorably was the Cleveland, 
Ohio, Plain Dealer on April 5. I have quoted excerpts from the 
editorial in the statement. 

Another on April 5 was the Schenectady, N. Y., Gazette, editorial 
entitled “Make It Singable.” 

May 11, 1958, Galveston, Tex., Times. 

On May 3, the Jackson, Miss., Daily News. 

April 15, New Orleans, La., Times- Picayune. 

April 25, Saginaw, Mich., News. 

On M: ay 1, the Troy, N. Y., Times Record. 

May 4, C olumbus, Ohio, Dispatch. 

May 3 Phil: adelphia, Pa., News. 

New York Times m: igazine of May 18, 1958, did not editorialize but 
made a very objective ‘examination of the whole subject. The title 
reads “Oh, Say Can You Sing It?” The subtitle reads: “For Many 
The Star Spangled Banner Is an Embarrassing Struggle With Both 
Words and Music.” It says: 


Now Congress may standardize the text to make it more singable. 


In conclusion, I urge the committee to retain all words of the anthem 
as proposed in H. R. 12231, the bill Isubmitted. As I indicated yester- 
day, the present version of the words, aside from grammatical changes 
and punctuation, it is perfectly satisfactory with me as I am sure it 
will be with most every other person. The words are conventional and 
traditional and reflect the dedicated patriotism of Francis Scott Key. 
I respectfully submit that the slight alteration of the music as ar- 

ranged by Mr. Taubman will not in any way temper with tradition or 
reflect on patriotism. I base that on the facts dealing with the history 
of the music that I shall not go into at this time but which is contained 
more fully in my statement ‘and which was explored by us yesterday. 

As a matter of fact, I think the slight change in music will enhance 
and codify both the poem and the music. In this connection may I 
say that, when necessary, the Congress of the United States, in reflect- 
ing and effec ting the will of the people, has, from time to time, amended 
certain of the fundamental manifestations of patriotism such as the 
Pledge of Allegiance (85th Cong., H. Doc. 225), in which the words 
“under God” were added. 

In a more significant sense, the Constitution of the United States 
not only provides for amendments but is, has been, and will continue 
to be amended as the will of the people dictates for the preservation 
and enhancement of the United States of America, so what we are 
doing here now has a basis in precedent, a basis in obligation, and a 
basis in patriotism. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 
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To further support the testimony on my bill I should like to read 
very briefly an excerpt from a statement which I have submitted to the 
committee by Mr. Deems Taylor w ho unfortunately cannot be here. 
Without going into his background, with which most of us are famil- 
iar, he is one of the great musical authorities of the world, his back- 
ground has been submitted fully in the statement. I should like to 
read what he says about this particular piece of legislation. I quote: 

It seems to me that the fundamental qualification for a good national anthem 
is that it can be sung by everybody. The Star-Spangled Banner in its present 
form cannot be sung by everybody. If we lower the key only the men are 
audible. If we raise the key only the women can reach the high notes. 

Mr. Taubman’s proposed solution is excellent. It puts The Star-Spangled 
Janner in everybody’s range without destroying the character of the tune. I 
have studied and played Mr. Taubman’s arrangement and have had others, both 
nonmusical and those in the musical field, discuss it with me. There seems to 
be a consensus of opinion that this slight and comparatively insignificant change 
in our anthem will be well worthwhile. 

To put the new version over, however, will not be easy for it will challenge a 
set of emotions, memories, and loyalties that have nothing to do with either 
the words or the music. Just the same, it should be done. 

If it please the chairmann, at this time I should like to call Mr. Paul 
Taubman who has a very short statement and then, with the permis- 
sion of the Chair, we will play a recording of Mr. 'Taubman’s version 
which will take about 2 minutes. 

Mr. Forrester. The Chair is going to accommodate just as much 
as he possibly can. On the other hand, when we set this hearing we 
were told we would be able to dispose of it in a matter of 1% 
or2 hours. Weare fighting against time. There are some witnesses 
here, I believe, who are opposed to this legislation and who were here 
on yesterday and here again today. In the spirit of fairness I think 
this time should ke consumed to some extent equally at least that we 
might hear the proponents as fully as possible and also give the oppo- 
sition as near equal time as we possibly can. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. I am going to suggest, with the Chair’s permission, 
that Mr. Taubman not read his prepared statement, since you have it, 
but talk briefly and play the music. It will not take more than about 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Forrester. The Chair and members of the subcommittee will] 
certainly appreciate brevity in the event you feel you can do justice to 
your case. 

Each of us has had experience in the courtroom and we do not want 
to deny anybody the opportunity of saying something they think is 
really important. With that exception, if we can have some br evity, 
we would be mighty glad. Let the gentleman come around now. 

Mr. Zetenxo. I now submit for the record a print of the original 
song from which The Star-Spangled Banner is taken with the lyrics. 

Mr. Forrester. It is admitted and made a part of this record. 
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Mr. Forrester. Identify yourself, please, to the reporter. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL TAUBMAN, MUSICAL DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
BROADCASTING CO. TELEVISION, AND COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM TELEVISION 


Mr. Tavusman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
wish to thank this honorable committee for giving me the time on 
behalf of H. R, 12231 and also to extend my appreciation to Congress- 
man Herbert Zelenko for incorporating my musical arrangement in 
his bill. 

My name is Paul Taubman. I am presentlv engaged as musical di- 
rector on both the National Broadcasting Company Television and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System Television conducting the music 
for some 17 network programs each week. In addition, I am the pro- 
ducer and moderator of a radio show heard on the NBC radio network 
called The Man Behind the Song, which deals with the men and women 
who have written our great heritage of American songs. 

My early musical studies were on the piano and cello. I went on to 
further my musical education at the Juilliard School of Music and 
later at the New York University. I appeared on radio as early as 
1921 and my experience as a pianist, organist, cellist and conductor, 
both orchestral and choral, encompasses nearly every phase in the field 
of musical endeavor. 

I am a member of the American Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers and also a member of local 802 of the American 
Federation of Musicians. 

I served in the United States Army with the 63d Infantry Di- 
vision from 1943 to 1946. 

lt was during my Army service that I became even more aware 
of the costention that I had held for many years, namely, the dif- 
ficulty most people have in singing our national anthem, The Star- 
Spangled Banner. I observed that whenever a grou "of soldiers 
on march, or during a rest or recreational period raised their voices 
to sing any of the service songs or the popular songs of the day, 
they sang with great enthusiasm and abandon. However, when 
the occasion arose to sing our national anthem, just the reverse held 
true. Those men who happened to remember the words invariably 
would lower their voices, perhaps sing an octave lower, especially 
during the phrases that soar to the high register, or hum quietly 
to themselves. Others would remain mute, some just move their 
lips looking sheepishly ahead, while others would stop singing en- 
tirely after a few moments. 

In giving this problem further consideration, I observed that 
at every gathering of either men, women, or children, whenever they 
stood erect to sing The Star- Spangled Banner, the same thing hap- 
pened that I had found in the Army. The reason for this is not 
very difficult to explain. 

Francis Scott Key, in setting his stirring, inspirational poem to 
music, was probably not aware that an octave and a half is much 
too difficult for most of us to negotiate vocally. It is interesting 
to note that no modern songwriter would dare go beyond an octave 
and 2 or possibly 3 notes because he knows that his song would never 
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receive public acceptance due to the wide vocal range. Even pro- 
fessional singers have difficult singing the octave and five-note range 
of our national anthem. I have seen spectators at baseball games 
smiling or giggling amusedly at some professional soloists who 
haven’t quite made the high notes in the phrases “The rockets red 
glare” and “O’er the land of the free.” Instead of instilling the 
people with great patriotic pride and fervor, just the opposite takes 
place. 

Personally, I feel that our Star-Spangled Banner is a beautiful 
national anthem. I truly believe that when Francis Scott Key set 
his lyrics to the old English air which was the tune for To Anacreon 
In Heaven, Thomas Paine’s Adams and Liberty and numerous other 
popular songs of the times, his was the best wedding of words and 
music of all. 

I wish to point out that Francis Scott Key made many changes 
in the melody of the old English air himself, and the tune of The 
Star-Spangled Banner as we know it today is quite different from 
the original. 

If only he had made just a few more minute changes, so that the 
range of the tune would not be so extremely difficult to sing, and 
consequently enable all of us to sing it. 

Which leads me to try to explain to you in committee what I have 
done to enable everyone to sing the Star- -Spangled Banner. I firmly 
believe that if everyone could comfortably sing all the notes, then our 
national anthem would be sung much more often at all public func- 
tions and gatherings as it should be, and very soon every American 
would learn all the words and take great pride in singing himself 
rather than being a mere listener. 

What I have done is simply the following: Beginning with the 
phrase “And the rockets red glare, the bombs bursting in air,” I have 
merely lowered each note a minor third. Also in the phrase “O’er the 
land of the free,” I have done the same thing, lowered each note a 
minor third. 

I am sure the committee realizes that it is difficult to demonstrate 
a musical change without a musical instrument; however, , my changes 
are so minute I hope that I have made myself clear. It is import tant 
that I make the following point clear. I have in no manner, shape, or 
form changed the rythmic pattern or the melodic pattern of the 
melody as we presently sing it. Also, the words and the harmony 
have not been changed; in fact, those professional singers and people 
of better than average voice who still elect to sing the high notes can 
very well do so and thereby add a rich harmony to the two most 
inspiring phrases of the anthem. Also, I recommend we retain the 
key of B flat. 

In summing up, may I respectfully submit, that all I have done is 
in a very minute manner changed a very few notes in the two very 
difficult ‘high phrases of our national anthem, in order that every 
American man, woman, and child can proudly join in the singing of 
our beloved Star-Spangled Banner, I thank you. 

Mr. ZeLtenKo. Would you please now play the recording for the 
chairman? And before you start just explain what that is, or will it 
speak for itself ? 
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Mr. TavusMAn. It will speak for itself. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Very well. 

(A recording was played.) 

Mr. Tausman. I seal like to illustrate the changes I have made in 
the two places “The rockets red glare, bombs bursting in air” and the 
phrase “O’er the land of the free.” I feel I am very fortunate in hav- 
ing my good friend, Stuart Foster, here to make this vocal demonstra- 
tion. Stuart, first of all, let us do the phrase “And the rockets red 
glare” in the accepted version that we all sing now. 

Mr. Foster. All right, Paul. 

(A musical interlude. ) 

Mr. TausMan. Beautiful job, Stuart, but I know that most people 
with average voices could never negotiate those high notes. If I may 
say so, in all deference, “The rockets red glare,” was not that a little 
bit of a strain even for you ? 

Mr. Foster. It is definitely a strain to sing it. 

Mr. Tavpman. Let us do my new version of the same strain, start- 
ing with “The rockets red glare.” 

(Musical interlude. ) 

Mr. Tausman. You hardly notice the difference, yet we have the 
same melodic pattern and same rhythmic pattern; right? 

Mr, Foster. Very easy to sing and still has the feel you want. 

Mr, TausMan. Very well. Let us do the phrase “O’er the land of 
the free,” the original. 

(Musical interlude. ) 

Mr. Taupman. As a singer, how do you feel about negotiatin 
first of all the vowel sound that is “E”? That is the most difficult 
vowel sound there is. 

Mr. Foster. Besides that, it is so high and it comes so fast that you 
really cannot get onto it and every time I have ever sung it with 
people around [ find I am the only one attempting the note. 

Mr. Tausman. Very well, Stuart, let us try my version now, start- 
ing with “O’er the land of the free.” 

(Musical interlude. ) 

Mr. Tausman, Shall we sing the entire Star-Spangled Banner in 
the new version ? 

Mr. Foster. I would love to. 

(Musical interlude.) 

Mr. ZerenKko. Mr. Chairman, that concludes our testimony. I 
should like to leave that record with the committee as part of our 
evidence. 

Mr. Forrester. Thank you, sir. I was going to ask the gentleman 
if he could leave that record. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Yes. 

Mr. Wairener. Has Mr. Zelenko offered his statement and Mr. 
Taubman’s and Miss Monroe’s? 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. Zelenko has offered his. 

Mr. ZeLtenko. I should like to offer Mr. Taubman’s and Mr. Deems 
Taylor’s, Miss Lucy Monroe’s and mine. 

Mr. Forrester. Let them all be admitted. 
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(All of the above statements are in the record, except that of Mr. 
Deems Taylor, which follows :) 


STATEMENT BY DEEMS TAYLOR 


My name is Deems Taylor, composer and writer. I’m a graduate of the Ethi- 
cal Culture School of New York, bachelor of arts, 1902; New York University, 
doctor of music, 1906; New York University, honoris causa, 1927; Dartmouth 
College, and the University of Rochester, 1939; the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, 1941; Syracuse University, 1944; and a doctorate of literature from 
Juniata College, 1931; and a former member of the editorial staff of the Nelson 
Encyclopedia and Encyclopedia Britannica. 

In 1916 I was assistant editor of the New York Tribune and a correspondent 
for the New York Tribune in 1917. In 1917 I became associate editor of Collier’s 
Weekly magazine, and remained until I was appointed music critic of the New 
York World in 1919. I was associated with the World until 1925. In 1931 I 
became editor of Musical America. In 1931 I became music critic of the New 
York American, an intermission commentator for the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony concerts, broadcast until 1943. 

I have been fortunate in having many of my works published, among the more 
famous of these are The Processional published in 1941; Port of a Lady, 1919; 
Fantasy on Z Themes, 1925. 

In 1927 I was commissioned by the Metropolitan Opera of New York City to 
compose the music for an opera entitled ‘‘The Kings’ Henchmen.” The book was 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay, and it was performed in that year. 

I was commissioned again by the Metropolitan Opera in 1931 to write Peter 
Ibbetson. It was also presented as a special feature by the Metropolitan. 
Among my other selections are The Christmas Overture, Elegy for Orchestra, 
The Dragon. 

I have also authored a number of books, among them, Of Men and Music, 
published in 1937. The Well Tempered Listener, published in 1940. The Pic- 
torial History of the Movies, published in 1943 and Music to My Ears, pub- 
lished in 1949. Some Enchanted Evenings, published in 1953. One Track Minds, 
published in 1953. 

At present, I am president of the American Society of Composers & Pub- 
lishers. 

It seems to me that the fundamental qualification for a good national anthem 
is that it can be sung by everybody. The Star-Spangled Banner in its present 
form cannot be sung by everybody. If we lower the key only the men are audi- 
ble. If we raised the key only the women can reach the high notes. 

Mr. Taubman’s proposed solution is excellent. It puts The Star-Spangled 
Banner in everybody’s range without destroying the character of the tune. I 
have studied and played Mr. Taubman’s arrangement and have had others, 

th nonmusical and those in the musical field, discuss it with me. There 
seems to be a consensus of opinion that this slight and comparatively insignifi- 
cant change in our anthem will be well worthwhile. 

To put the new version over, however, will not be easy, for it will challenge a 
set of emotions and memories, and loyalties that have nothing to do with either 
the words or the music. Just the same, it should be done. 


Mr. Forrester. Now the Chair wants to inquire—I believe all these 
ladies here are probably appearing in opposition. Congressman 
Zelenko, have we heard from all your witnesses ? 

Mr. ZeLENKo. Yes, the testimony on my bill has been concluded. 

Mr. Wuirener. I have a question. 

Mr. Forrester. The gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Whitener, 
has a question. 

Mr. Wuirener. I would like to ask you or some of your folks who 
are with youthis. I notice in your bill that you set forth the arrange- 
ment by Mr. Paul Taubman but you do not set forth the language or 
anything similar to the language which appears in H. R. 558, setting 
forth additional information, saying that although it is written in 
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the conventional key of B-flat other keys may be used, and so forth. 
All you say in your bill is that— 

It shall be rendered in accordance with the official version set out in subsection 
(c) in a dignified manner, reflecting the meaning of the words thereof. 

Mr. Zetenxo. I think the key of B-flat is indicated by the script of 
the music which appears in the bill. 

Mr. Wuirener. That is true in H. R.558. Maybe Mr. Taubman or 
one of these musical people could say whether that 

Mr. Zetenxo. I am just as much at a loss about that music as you 
are. Ihave torely on expert testimony. 

Mr. Wuitrener. Have you noticed, Mr. Taubman, what H. R. 558 
provides about all four stanzas have been included, et cetera, the tra- 
(ditional series of chords has been given as a guide toward a suitable 
accompaniment for the melody and that sort of provision that Mr. 
Broyhill has in H. R. 558 ? 

Mr. TaupmMan. I am sure Mr. Zelenko will go along with me in 
agreeing with the provisions in this bill as far as the harmonization 
and the words are concerned. I recommended in my statement that 
the key of B flat be used. 

Mr. WuitTeneRr. Do you feel that additional language is necessary to 
keep down any possible corruption of your version / 

Mr. Tausman. I think it is a matter of personal opinion of the 
musical director or the choral director. If he wants to do it in another 
key this will not spoil the rendition. In Mr. Deems Taylor’s state- 
ment it has been pointed out if it is done in any other key than B flat 
it might be too low for women to sing it. We are thinking about 
people with average voices singing it at public gatherings, not pro- 
fessional choral groups. 

Mr. Wuirener. The only thing I was interested in was whether to 
one who is learned in music whether Mr. Zelenko’s bill would offer 
enough information and leeway. 

Mr. Taveman. I would say this. The key of B-flat is the one that 
should be used. However, other keys could be used. It would make 
it simpler that way. 

Mr. Wuirener. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smirn. I wanted to ask these of Miss Monroe and forgot. 
Do you know of your knowledge whether she has reviewed the songs 
in all these bills that have been offered ? 

Mr. Zetenxo. I was with her recently about a week ago and we 
had everything in front of us and she read them all over. I do not 
know what the review would be but she did look at them. 

Mr. Smirn. Do you have an opinion, I know it would be hearsay, 
as to whether she prefers any of these bills in particular to the other? 

Mr. ZeLenKo. Suppose I take back with me a number of them and 
I will get them over to Miss Monroe and if permitted by the chair- 
man in a short time I will submit a supplementary statement on her 
opinion. 

Mr. Smirn. I would appreciate it if these are sent to Miss Monroe 
and have her tell us whether she is for or against any of the bills. 

Mr. ZeLenKo. If you leave it to me, it makes no difference, I will 
get it to her by tomorrow and have her send it directly to you. 

Mr. Smiru. If the chairman will permit it, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Forrester. So ordered. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY LucY MONROE TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE JUDICIARY HEARINGS ON THE STAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER (AT THE REQUEST OF THE COMMITTEE) 


I have thoroughly investigated the proposed legislation before the subcom- 
mittee, namely, bill House Joint Resolution 517 proposed by Representative 
Dorn, bill H. R. 10542 proposed by Representative Kearns, bill House Joint 
Resolution 558 proposed by Representative Broyhill, and bill H. R. 12231, 
proposed by Representative Zelenko. 

I have studied all of these bills and it is my sincere conclusion that the bill 
introduced by Representative Zelenko (H. R. 12231) is the best of these 
measures. 

It is so important for every American to be able to sing the national 
anthem with ease and only the bill proposed by Representative Zelenko on the 
new version of our anthem by Paul Taubman, will enable The Star-Spangled 
Banner to be sung by not only the boys and girls in school but by every Amer- 
ican of every age. 

In my experience in singing The Star-Spangled Banner all over the world, I 
have recognized many times that the high notes, when attempted, can be 
reached by only a few who have the voice range to satisfactorily sing the 
song. 

Mr. Taubman’s changes, as proposed by Representative Zelenko is the only 
completely satisfactory solution and I respectfully urge that it be adopted so 
that all of us, young and old, in every walk of life, may stand proudly and sing 
every note of The Star-Spangled Banner. 

Mr. Drapsxrn. Either Congressman Zelenko or Mr. Taubman, 
could you tell me what the copyright situation is on this version 
Mr. Tavpman. I still consider that the national anthem is P. D. 

Mr. ZecenKo. Tell them what that is. 

Mr. TausmMan. Public domain. My version could be called public 
domain like any other arrangement. I certainly do not think there 
should be any monetary gain from the national anthem. The legal 
problem would have to be taken up. 

However, it would seem to me, sir, that it would still be public 
domain. 

Mr. Drankin. Has your version ever been copyrighted ? 

Mr. Tavsman. I have not copyrighted it. I do not intend to. It 
will remain the same as the present version. 

Mr. Dranxry. I hope you realize we have no intention of impugn- 
ing your motives but it is very important to know what the copyright 
situation is. 

Mr. Zetenxo. I can state for Mr. Taubman and he can state to you 
his whole objective is to make it singable, he wants no monetary gain, 
he does not want to have monetary gain, he does not want to copy- 
right it. If somebody else wants to copyright it it is unfortunate for 
his composing ability. 

Mr. Taupman. I will confirm that. 

Mr. Rosston. Do I understand you to say that from your experi- 
ence in the music field it is likely that any particular form of the 
national anthem we adopt would be considered in the public domain 
and probably there would be no copyright question involved ? 

Mr. Tausman. I could not affirm that positively, sir. As far as I 
am concerned, there would be no copyright. 

Mr. Rosston. I have had no experience in the field of copyrighting 
music and I am wondering if in a song which is as widely used for 
so long a time as the national anthem, the changing of notes here and 
there without materially affecting the tune would make it in violation 
of the copyright of some particular version, 
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Mr. Taupman. No, sir, because as I understand it the national 
anthem is public domain. Therefore, no licensing agency pays any 
royalties on the national anthem. 

Mr. Rorston. In any version ? 

Mr. TaupMaNn. In any version. 

Mr. Wurrenrr. If the gentleman will yield, I think Mr. Hill here 
from the Library of Congress would probably be an expert on that 
subject. 

Mr. TausMan. I am not an expert on copyright law. 

Mr. Forrester. In south Georgia, where I live, we say let us get 
down to brass tacks. Thisis your product. 

Mr. TausMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forrester. Irrespective of technicalities, et cetera, if this com- 
mittee or the Congress were to adopt this version, would the gentleman 
say to this subcommittee and to the other subcommittees and to the 
Congress that whatever it took as a matter of law to divest you of all 
right, title and interest, et cetra, and vest it in the Congress of the 
United States, would the gentleman agree to that? 

Mr. Tauspman. Mr. Chairman, I would love for the Congress to 
own the copyright if this could be done. I feel that that would be the 
proper thing to ) do, sir. In short, I certainly say yes to your question. 

Mr. Forrester. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Zecenxo. Thank you for your time and consideration. 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. Kearns, if you will come around, we will hear 
from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first 
I would like to qualify myself. I am a Member of Congress from 
Pennsylvania. I holda bachelor’s degr ee in music, degree of bachelor 
of science in public-school music, master’s degree in music and doctor’s 
degree in music. 

When I came here 12 years ago I had very good advice from some 
of the senior Members of Congress that you are alw: ays in safe territory 
if you do not get into a field you know nothing about. 

Being a member of the Committee on Education and Labor, and su- 
perintendent of schools before coming to Congress, I have confined 
my activities more or less to my committee work. However, I do have 
a very sincere feeling about the national anthem. As an educator 
and public-school music teacher, I have for years been highly cognizant 
of the fact we have a mute nation so far as the singing of our national 
anthem is concerned. 

If you gentlemen had time to do the research, you could go over 
all the national anthems of other nations and you would see that they 
lean toward the hymn type of music. Ours is that challenging, dash- 
ing song that is characteristic of a new republic such as ours. 

However, it is not a particularly good singing tune. We have to 
admit it. It sounds marvelous with a full brass band playing it or 
a fine symphony orchestra. The orchestras do not do a very good job 
of playing it, however; I mean our leading symphonies. 

One thing that worries me—you go to different nationalistic ban- 
quets and they put the spotlight on the Stars and Stripes and we all 
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stand there mute, Then they play the anthem of their nation whether 
it be Greek, Italian, or some other language, and they all burst forth 
and sing. To me it is rather embarrassing that we do not individually 
take a more active part in singing our Star-Spangled Banner. 

I have been around the world conducting with Colonel Howard, of 
the United States Air Force Band, and he is the first witness I would 
like to present in behalf of H. R. 10542. I do not want to take too 
long because we have some very good workshop presentations to 
make also but I have been in practically all the countries of Europe 
and the Far East, guest conducting with the Air Force Symphonic 
Band and Orchestra. We play the anthem legitimately—Colonel 
Howard does. 

We absolutely adhere to the music. We do not try to change or 
manipulate it to make it sound different. 

I have noticed in all instances, when the Colonel comes in to play 
the National Anthem of that country in which we are visiting, that 
they burst forth and sing it beautifully. Just last August in Tokyo 
I think we had probably 40,000 people there. When the Colonel 
played the national anthem of Japan, those Japanese sang it beauti- 
fully. It was really inspiring. 

I want to say this: That I think that my bill, H. R. 10542, is the 
proper concept of what we should have. I think inasmuch as we 
have, as I understand it, 271 copyrighted versions of The Star Span- 
gled Banner in the Library of Congress, that I like what the gentleman 
said just before me. He said he thought Congress should enact an 
authentic official version. Then when the anthem is played at any 
State or National or local ceremony, where we are honoring the flag 
and the country, we should adhere to that version and not deviate 
from it whatsoever. 

To me it is a very simple matter for this committee to decide on one 
of these proposed versions. And let’s be sure that we do not get con- 
fused about the key. ‘That is incidental. If you are going to have a 
soprano, put it up in the key she wants to sing it. If you are going to 
have a baritone or bass, let him sing it in the key he wants, but stay with 
the version. 

That is what we want to do. 

At this point, if permissible with the committee, I would like to 
introduce Colonel Howard, conductor and director of the Air Force 
Symphonic Band and Orchestra. He has to few words to say and 
some demonstrations, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forrester. You may come around. 


STATEMENT OF COL. GEORGE S. HOWARD, CONDUCTOR AND DIREC- 
TOR, AIR FORCE SYMPHONIC BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


Colonel Howarp. I shall attempt to be very brief, Mr. Chairman. 

During the past 8 years we have made 8 tours of the 44 countries 
with the Air Force Band. That means that I have played the na- 
tional anthem, our national anthem, in 44 different countries. I have 
been very, very proud to play this number, because to me it represents 
America. The words are important, but when you think of the song 
worldwide, the words have very little significance, because most peo- 
ple don’t understand English, but they do understand the national 
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anthem through the universal language of music, and so it is very im- 
portant that we give a rendition w vhich is w orthy of the United States. 

This bill Congressman Kearns has proposed is really ness more 
than the standard version of The Star- -Spangled Banner, as it has be- 
come known throughout America. We have simply put down in music 
what we hear every y Ameri ican singing. 

What I am afraid of is that if we accept a version which has no 
strings attached to it, then many things can happen to it. 

For instance, I have had the priv ilege of conducting the national 
anthem of Israel, the first time it was played in the United States. 
I had no rehearsal on that composition. I had no opportunity. The 
music was given out in manuscript, was flown here from Israel, given 
to me a half hour before we played the number, and I gave it out to 
the band, and we played it. 

Now, then, on that music we had listed something which means to a 
musician that you play it fast or you play it slow, you play it loud 
or you play it soft. In others words, to any conductor, anywhere in 
the world, he could look at that piece of music and he immediately 
would know how to conduct it or how to play it. 

I have here, as an example, a national anthem of Cambodia. I 
doubt whether anyone here can read the lyrics but I can read the notes 
and I can read the musical terms. These are signposts, which are 
put up, which tell me that this composition must be played in a 
medium tempo, it must be played with crescendos here, it must be 
played forte, loud, or soft. This means something to every musician. 

We played quite a number of times in north Africa. We were 
given a brand new national anthem. Again we were able to play 
this because we understood the language of music and understood the 
signs that went with it. 

‘Now, then, here we have the national anthem of the United States, 
the proposed version, with no flag setting up there, nothing to tell us 
whether it goes fast or slow, nothing to tell us whether it is loud or 
soft, and this is what I am afraid of. There is no indicated harmony. 
We want to settle on a harmony which is what we ordinarily hear, 
something with which we have grown up. The national anthem has 
grown almost like the folksongs here in the United States. It has 
become something which every American expects to hear a certain 
way. We have to listen to this and simply put it down. That actu- 
ally is Mr. Kearns’ bill. 

What I would like, if I may, at this time, is to play a version of 
this. I have asked my arranger to make a version of the national 
anthem from 1 of the other 3 bills, and this is what we have come up 
with. Will you play this version, please. 

(Recording.) 

Colonel Howarp. I am quite sure, gentlemen, no one would like to 
hear the national anthem played like that, but that version given to 
me by my arranger is taken from a melody line with a suggested 
ukulele harmonization to it, or something of that sort, and I have noth- 
ing to indicate what it is. Suppose I don’t understand English and I 
can’t read what it says about the national anthem, that it should be 
playeld thus and so. I play that, which I can do, and there isn’t 
anything that says I cannot play it that way. 

Mr. Drasxin. Isn’t there a standardized service version? 
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Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir; there is a standardized service version. 

Mr. Drasxrn. Is that helpful ? 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drasxrn. That wasn’t it, though ? 

Colonel Howarp. No, sir. This is a special arrangement that. we 
made at this time. 

I will be very brief. Will you start the next one, please. 

Mr. Smrru. What was that version 4 

Colonel Howarp. That, sir, is a version which is taken from the 
harmonization of a melody line from any one of them. 

Mr. Soiru. It has nothing to do with any of the proposed bills? 

Colonel Howarp. Actually it was a version taken from the pro- 
posed bill. 

Mr. Smiru. What bill? 

Colonel Howarp. It can be any one of the three. 

Mr. Smiru. Did you take it from one of the bills? 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirx. Which bill? 

Colonel Howarp. The first one, sir. 

Mr. Smirx. That does not mean anything to us. Which one are 
you talking about ? 

Colonel Howarp. It was taken from Mr. Broyhill’s bill. 

Mr. Smirx. What do we listen to now ? 

Colonel Howarp. To that version of it, for just a few moments. 

Mr. Smiru. Pertaining to the same bill? 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. All right. 

(Recording. ) 

Colonel Howarp, Now will you play the third version that I have 
there, please ? 

(Recording.) 

Colonel Howarp. I know that the concept, of course, is that no one 
would ever play it that way unless you didn’t know the number, but 
there is nothing in what we propose to put into a law that says we 

cannot do it that way. 

Now, will you play the version with all the indic ations, such as the 
final version, for example, with the indicated harmonies. No one 

can possibly go wrong with this—I don’t care what kind of combi- 
nation—out of 57 different type combinations, this is the way it would 
sound. 

(Recording.) 

Colonel Howarp. Now will you try the vocal portion of it? Con- 
tinue right on with the vocal portion. 

This, sir, is men’s voices singing this Star-Spangled Banner. 

(Recording. ) 

Colonel Howarp. That, gentlemen, is the way I should like to hear 
the national anthem played everywhere, and I think it should be 
placed in music so that any musician—after all, most of us who are 
not musicians must depend upon those who understand music and I 
believe if any musician can see the music in that manner with the 
retards written in, the pauses, the speed, the appropriate tempos, 
we cannot possibly have it done any other way. Then it is unnecessary 
to say, “We must not play it in an undignified manner. It must not 
be played with bad harmonies.” Because here we have spelled it out. 
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We are in keeping with all of the countries in the world who do the 
same thing. 

I wager that of all the anthems I have in my library there isn’t one 
single : anthem, regardless of its language, that doesn’t have indications 
as to how fast or how slow it goes, an indication of how loud or soft 
it is, and if we are going to uphold our culture in America we have to 
have the same thing. 

Mr. Forrester. Then will the gentleman leave that recording with 
the committee ? 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir; I will be very happy to, sir. 

Mr. Forrester. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Wuirtener. No questions. 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. Robsion / 

Mr. Rorsion. No questions. 

Mr. Situ. No questions. 

Mr. Drapxrn. Is your version copyrighted, Mr. Kearns? 

Mr. Kearns. No. I would be opposed to copyrighting. I would 
rather have the Congress adopt the version and leave it in the Con- 
gress for all time. 

Mr. Drasxin. Does this version differ from the standard service 
version ¢ 

Colonel Howarp. Very, very slight. There is a slight difference. 
We have filled it in and made it more rich. Also I think there is a 
question of a dotted eighth note but it is a very insignificant change. 
So far as words are concerned, I am sure the Congressman wishes to 
have the four verses put to it, and I think we ought to adopt the words 
of Mr. Broyhill. I think the words from Mr. Broyhill’s are perfect. 

I think if you consolidated this with the music you would have it 
wrapped up and all made. 

Mr. Smrru. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. Referring to page 2 of your bill, what is the purpose of 
the language, line 11 through 16? 

Mr. Kearns. Revised standard version by Master Sergeant Werle. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Krarns. When I had the bill written, Mr. Smith, I had traveled 
around the world with Mr. Werle, the arranger for the Air Force 
Band. I asked him to arrange this for me. As you know, it is ar- 
ranged for 4 voices, either men or women singing it in the harmony 
of the 4 voices, male or female, you see. I just asked him to arrange it. 

Mr. Smirn. I refer tothe names. Do you think that should be part 
of the law? 

Mr. Kearns. No; I just put that in. 

Mr. Smita. You would have no objections to striking it out ? 

Mr. Kearns. No; I imagine the committee will write a clean bill. 

Mr. Smirn. We do not want to take anything away from Mr. Key 
who wrote this originally. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you, Colonel Howard. 

We have all heard the voice of Louis Sudler, because he has sung the 
national anthem for the last six inaugurations. 

Mr. Forrester. I sincerely regret that we had to limit him at all. 
The truth of it is, if it had been agreeable with the congressman, I had 
expected to set a day aside for you. 
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Mr. Kearns. I did not know this. That is allright. We have pre- 
sented our case very clearly. 
Mr. Forrester. Let him come around. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS SUDLER, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Supter. As Mr. Kearns has said, for the past 10 years I have 
devoted a considerable amount of my time (I am a professional musi- 
cian, and also a businessman living in Chicago), as a public service in 
singing and leading the national anthem on many important occasions, 
some of which I am sure you have all heard, because they have been on 
television and radio. The last one was the sixth anniversary of the 
President’s inauguration. A year before I sang at the inauguration 
and also at the last two Repub lican national conventions, and I have 
sung for a great many occasions all over the country, for which I have 
accepted no compenss ation. 

This is just a deep conviction of mine, to come here, and I appreciate 
the chance to talk to you about it fora few minutes. 

The burden of my feeling is that the national anthem should not 
be tampered with, should not be changed, but that with all the wisdom 
that we can put together we should cre: ate a standard version, using 
the established tradition. 

I think it is a marvelous anthem. I have listened to all of the 
testimony that has been given here. It is obvious that every one 
here is anxious to arrive at the same conclusion: That is, the best 
possible manner in which to present the national anthem in this 
country, and all over the world. 

As to the matter of playing it, there has been a lot of discussion 
about keys. I might say that 1 happen to be a baritone, which is about 
the average American male voice. You all know you cannot get many 
tenors. 1j just happen to bea baritone. The public finds it comfortable 
to sing in the baritone key, which happens to be A flat. I know this. 
I am positive that it can be demonstrated, and there seems to be no 
argument about it. In Mr. Broyhill’s bill it states the assumption 
that the anthem might be played in either G, A-flat, or B. The middle 
key is A-flat. That is stated in there. 

Mr. Zelenko has said that the anthem is high and has suggested in 
two sections a reduction of a minor third, which is a tone and a half. 
The difference between a minor third is a whole tone and a half, so if 
you drop the anthem from B-flat to A-flat to sing, that is a whole tone, 
so that you accomplish nearly the whole distance, and to tamper with 
the melody, to my mind, is shocking. 

I have strong reasons to feel that way about it. 

About 60 days ago I was appearing in California and I received an 
invitation to come to Washington to attend a workshop on the national 
anthem, so I flew all night, got out here, and went to hear the United 
States Air Force Band play for 2 hours this standard version that 
they have, and we nace’ them to do it with different instrumentation. 

We asked them to play it as if it were the Hungarian Five, if you 
know what that group would be, and we picked out instruments all 
along, the purpose being to see whether the anthem always sounded 
as close to the same as possible. 
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The gentleman from North Carolina questions, or your panel here, 
raised that very important point: How is it going to sound? Will it 
sound the same allover? How close can you get to it! 

To my mind it is very important and I will I tell you that from singing 
the anthem for the past 10 years—and I am singing it all the time— 
that most of the time I have selected to sing it w ith piano because with 
the arrangements that many orchestras use, it is so unrecognizable that 
it is sometimes insulting to the public and the musical ear. 

Last week I happened to sing it with the Fifth Army Band. The 
service bands have done by far the best job. They have been the 
custodian of the national anthem and they do by far and away the best 
job of performing it, but you all know from your own hearing, if you 
ro to a big banquet, or some place and there is an orchestra inthe 
balcony and they play it, it doesn’t please you. I think it is too bad it 
is that way. I am sure jt would not happen in other countries. We 
are here to correct that. We all agree with that, I think. 

I feel that Mr. Kearns’ bill—and I have looked at the others—does 
provide the simplest and most direct means to preserve and keep and 
present the national anthem to the world in the manner in which we 
all want it done. That is why Iam here. You can’t mix itup. The 
tempos are marked, the harmonies are there, and we tried for 2 hours 
to confuse it by telling them one thing or another. No. It is marked 
in there just the way ‘it ought to me. It doesn’t change a thing. 

I think we have a fine tradition with the anthem. It is a beautiful 
composition. We are lucky to have it. I am furious when I hear 
comments to the contrary, which I am sure arise from the fact that it 
is not presented properly. It isa marvelous anthem. 

With that, I will be happy to answer any question. 

Mr. Forrester. The gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. Robsion. 

Mr. Rosston. If I understand you correctly, the music in the 
Kearns bill is substantially that which has been played generally 
over the years in the United States, except that you set up for certain 
just how that music must be played. You do not leave it up to a par- 
ticular arranger or a particular situation. It always must be played 
according to that particular form. 

Mr. Supter. Y es; that is correct. 

Mr. Rosston. In the Kearns bill, has there been any attempt to 
lower the high places, of which there has been some complaint? 

Mr. Super. Well, a key, which I am sure you know, is something 
merely to put it on paper. It is like a pen that you may use to put 
the thing on p: nper. There is nothing sacred : about a key. Any music 
that you buy in a store often comes in 2 or 3 keys. The music is 
written in the bill in the key of A-flat. It might have been written 
in the key of B-flat or the key of C. That is not my point, because 
professional singers will sing it in different keys. 

My personal feeling i is that, when played for the public to sing— 
and I hope that they “will sing it—that by demonstration, and I can 
prove it, if you play it in the “key of A-flat, the greatest majority of 
people can sing it. 

You can go out in the hall and bring in 50 people (and we have 
done it time and again, and played the anthem in the two keys), and 
ask them to raise their hand—men, women and children—as to which 
key is easier for them to sing, they would find it easier in A-flat. 
But that isn’t the burden of this story. 
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The purpose of this bill and the purpose of my being here is to 
get the best tradition, and the answer to your question is, , frankly, i in 
two parts: The first you said dealt with all people playing it. We 
were trying to get it down. Many renditions of the national anthem 
that are played are played very badly. That is the purpose of getting 
a standard one. 

The service bands do a wonderful job of it, but we have dance 
orchestras playing it, all kinds of combinations. If I can give you a 
good illustration, 2 years ago at the opening of the Lyric Opera in 
Chie: ago the national anthem was played. It was picked up in the 
press because it was so badly played on opening night that the public 
was really affronted. The next year, because I am interested in it, they 
asked me to come down there. I complained about it and I rehearsed it 
with the orchestra. They had no music for it. They said, “I guess 
we know the national anthem,” and they just set down there and 
played any old thing. 

It is hard to believe that on an occasion like that it would happen, 
but you men know this does happen. This does not change a thing. 
You don’t have to stretch out into the highways or byways. This bill 
picks up the best usage, just as the E nglish language is the result of 
the language used by the best writers and speakers. That is the kind 
of definition we are trying to put into the national anthem. 

From experience, and from listening to it, I think that the music 
that is set down here does closely follow the tradition and puts down 
what we ought to have. 

Mr. Forrester. Thank you. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Whitener. 

Mr. Wuirener. I wanted to ask Mr. Kearns a question. I know 
you did not wander into the field of the words. 

Mr. Kearns. No. We often do with music. We will write one 
stanza with the music and then the others down below. 

Mr. Wurtrener. I am not getting at that. 

Mr. Kearns. I have not gone into the lyrics. Mr Broyhill has gone 
into that very extensively and I think he has done a marvelous job on 
it. I adhere to his version of the lyrics definitely. I am like Colonel 
Howard a little bit. I have the musical, rather than the literary ap- 
proach to it. 

My goodness, if I could have all the people in the country sing one 
stanza and really sing it, I would be happy. 

Mr. Wurtener. I thought possibly you did not want to get into that 
controversy in your bill. 

Mr. Knarns. I am not interested in that. We were just trying to 
have the musical approach to it, sir. 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smrrn. I do not want to argue with you, Mr. Sudler, but I 
want to be certain I understand you. If I read this page 2 correctly, 
if we pass this bill of Congressman Kearns, that this Star-Spangled 
Banner at any civic affair—St ate, local, et cetera—would have to be 
rendered in accordance with this official version. 

That is what the language says. Is that your intention? 

Mr. Supter. I don’t know about any enforcement points of view. 
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Mr. Smiru. That is what it would say. In this, if it is passed, it 
would be law and it would have to be played that way. There would 
be no prosecution but the law would require it. 

Mr. Kearns. The reason I put that language in there is that I 
think if we pass a version of The Star-Spangled Banner here and do 
not put any teeth into it, there is no use in passing it. That is what 
we are in a quandary ‘about now. That is the reason for that 
language. 

Mr. Smirn. I understand that is your intention. 

Does A-flat consist of four flats ? 

Mr. Super. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Somiru. If we got an official copy of this and a high school 
band asked for it, they would get it in four flats? 

Mr. Supier. I presume so, yes. 

Mr. Smrru. You are familiar with the boy who takes up an instru- 
ment, a clarinet or some other instrument at the age of 8, he will 
probably start playing in the key of G. He may go to 1 sharp and 
1 flat. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. When you take a high school or small police band of 
children of the ages of 10 or 11, you won’t find 10 percent of them 
that can play in 4sharpsor 4 flats. 

Do you think that is what we should do? 

Mr. Kearns. I think that was true 10 years ago, Mr. Smith, but 
with the fine job we are doing in public-school music today these 
kids can rattle off 5 sharps, 5 flats, 2 sharps, or whatever it may be, 
very easily. 

Mr. Smirn. That is different than when I played. If you make 
them play it in four flats, I think you are doing a great injustice. 
I think we would have it played by very few bands in grammar, high 
school, or church orchestras. If they had to play in four flats I 
don’t think they could. They would have to, under the language, 
as I read it. 

Mr. Rorston. Would you yield? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Rogsston. According to your testimony you are not too con- 
cerned in key, or flats or sharps, you are mainly interested in tempo 
and emphasis. 

Mr. kr, arNs. Yes. The reason it was presented in four flats was 
because of the singing approach to it. 

Mr. Super. I want it performed. I want the public to have and 
use it. If you go to the store now, Mr. Smith, you will get it in 
B-flat. 

Mr. Smirn. Some other bills contain the provision that it can be 
changed for the convenience of the group or the singer at the time. 
[ want to be certain that you either tell me you do want to tie it down 
to only this one version of four flats or you can say it can be changed. 

Mr. Kearns. You can play it in any key as long as the version is 
there. 

Mr. Supter. I am glad you brought that out. That isn’t the inten- 
tion. We have a wonderful anthem. ‘The intention is to let the pub- 
lic enjoy it. I am positive that if it is made so that they are familiar 
with it, and they can play it easily, as you point out, I do not care 
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what key they play it in, or they sing it in. I think we have had a 
lot of trouble at times, sometimes with very high voices singing the 
national anthem as soloists, for example. I don’t think it has done 
the public any good because the public cannot sing it in those keys. 
It is the general level of most people, when they are going to sing it. 
It is lower than the top voices. I don’t want to bog it down on that. 

All that we are interested in here is to present the best thinking, 
the best tradition, no changes, make it easy. Let’s give you the na- 
tional anthem, give it to the public the way it is accepted. The key 
is unimportant. We have just revealed these things by discussion as 
to various keys. 

Mr. Forrester. Does that conclude the witnesses ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you and the 
committee for your indulgence. In my closing remarks, I would 
want to say this: 

As long as our good friends from the press are here, I think if this 
committee takes a stand and adopts one of these bills, they are all 
good. Iam not saying they are not good ; 

Mr. Smiru. Did you clear the record as far as the copyright is con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. Dranxtin. Yes. 

Mr. Kearns. I think you will do America a great favor. In the 
future America will become a singing, rather than listening, Nation. 
I go to the ball park. I am a great fan. I think when you stand, 
especially at the night games, with everybody standing, nobody sing- 
ing, it would be wonderful if those 20,000 or 25,000 people would burst 
forth in song. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Forrester. I understand there is a gentleman representing 
Maryland Historical Society who wishes to get away, but who wishes 
to testify in opposition. He wants to consume 2 or 3 minutes, is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Foster. That is correct. 

Mr. Forrester. Identify yourself for the record. 





STATEMENT OF JAMES W. FOSTER, DIRECTOR, MARYLAND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. Foster. James W. Foster, director, Maryland Historical So- 
ciety, Baltimore. 

This is a wonderfully instructive occasion. I am delighted to say a 
few words. 

First, the official statement of our society, as given already by letter 
from former United States Senator George Radcliffe to Congressman 
Broyhill, has been entered for the record, has it not ? 

Mr. Drapkin. Yes. 

Mr. Foster. Shall I read it ? 

Mr. Drapkin. We might have it submitted for the record. 

Mr. Foster. Briefly, we believe that as to the wording and spelling 
of The Star-Spangled Banner, we should follow as Saniy as pos- 
sible Key’s original manuscript, which happens to be in the posses- 
sion of the Maryland Historical Society, copies of which I believe are 
in possession of all members of this subcommittee. 
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As to the music, we have requested the opinion of Dr. Reginald 
Stewart, at one time director of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, 
now the director of the Peabody Conservatory of Music. 

I would like to submit a copy of his statement. I believe time will 
scarcely permit me to read it. He recommends the key of G and wants 
to follow as closely as possible the original first printing, which was 
printed in Baltimore within 5 weeks of the time of composition. 

Mr. Forrester. You want to incorporate that in the record? 

Mr. Foster. I do. 

Mr. Forrester. Let the document be made a part of the record. 

(Dr. Stewart’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REGINALD STEWART, DrrEcToR, PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


I have been asked for an opinion on the bill before Congress to adopt a spe- 
cific version of The Star-Spangled Banner as the national anthem of the United 
States. 

In my view there should be an official version of the anthem to settle the mat- 
ter once and for all as to the correct text and the setting of the music. As 
it is now, there are conflicts in the poem and the music. As far as the poem 
is concerned the matter is easily settled. for the words exist in Francis Scott 
Key’s own handwriting at the Maryland Historical Society. What is not gener- 
ally known is that the first published version of the words and the music also 
exists at the Maryland Historical Society. Some years ago I undertook con- 
siderable research on the subject and eventually had an orchestral transcrip- 
tion made from the first published piano copy which I then conducted at the 
beginning of each concert of the Baltimore Symphony. 

The heading on what experts agree is the first published version of our na- 
tional anthem reads, “The Star-Spangled Banner, A Patriotic Song. Printed 
and Sold at Carr’s Music Store, 36 Baltimore Street.” There is no date, and 
the name of Francis Scott Key appears nowhere. One other item is listed be- 
fore the musical score begins, “Air, Anacreon in Heaven.” 

Now, if we are to have an official version, why don’t we go to the original? 
In my estimation it is still the best setting of the words and music, and, after 
all, it had the approval of the author. There are minor differences, of course, 
but so there are with all the other versions. The original copy is easier to sing, 
provided it is transposed into the key of G. (All of the versions are too high for 
ordinary voices.) Take the introduction, for example. The original has an 
eight-bar prelude which allows ¢he singers ample opportunity to prepare. Ordi- 
narily, they are plunged right into the first stanza before they even know the 
key in which they are to sing. The result is that they don’t start singing until 
the third measure. Then look at the first phrase. We are accustomed to start 
off with, “Oh, say, can you see,” the “oh” taking two notes starting on F and de- 
scending chordwise. The original version gives the “oh’’ on one note before 
the ascending phrase, “Say can you see.” There are other slight variations 
throughout, but the harmonies outlined by Carr in the first edition are per- 
fectly good, and it would be refreshing to hear them rather than some of the 
monstrosities published in other editions. Incidentally, the version suggested 
in the bill (558) and written out therein does not contain the harmonies at all. 
How could we accept a version of the melody alone? It is in the harmonies 
where most of the abuse takes place. 

To sum it up I advocate an official version based on the original first published 
copy of the words and music (Carr’s) but written in the key of G. 


Mr. Foster. Gentlemen, as I listened to what has been said. I 
think that there are two or three points that need correction. 

The Maryland Historical Society is not opposed to an enactment 
of one of these bills (H. J. Res. 558). It believes that whatever is done 
should follow very closely the originals, (Key’s manuscript of the 


song, and the first printing in sheet music form) which are as you know 
available. 
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We understand this resolution to be a directive, making an “au- 
thorized” version, rather than a compulsory affair. After all, this mat- 
ter is in the realm of public domain and is governed by public cus- 
tom and habit. 

Something has been said about the original and whether or not it 
is copyrighted. Of course it is not copyrighted. The Maryland His- 
torical Society would not attempt to copyright it. We don’t copyright 
anything that is of general public interest. We are interested in 
spreading histor ry by any means whatsoever. We are glad for anyone 
to take our publications and use them and reuse them. We believe 
that is education for the general public. 

It is a misapprehension that Key set the song to music. Key had 
nothing whatever to do with that. He turned over the original man- 
uscript the day after its composition in Baltimore Harbor to his 
brother-in-law, Judge Nicholson. His brother-in-law was something 
of a musician. He recognized that this was a wonderful composition, 
took it to the printer and had it struck off in handbills. Five or six 
weeks later, it was published in sheet form. It was published by 
Carr in Baltimore. Members of the committee may have a photostat 
copy of that. There is no reference to the effect that Key preferred 
one melody over another. He heard this version sung many times in 
his lifetime. Certainly he had no objection. He didn’t record any. 
We may assume that Key had this particular melody in mind while 
composing verses. Why? Because they fit. They are eminently 
suitable. 

The last witness, Congressman Kearns, spoke of the national 
anthem having been composed on the shores of Lake Erie. Of 
course, I would take this opportunity to say it was in the harbor 
at Baltimore city. Key wrote the anthem out in full form early the 
next morning, at his hotel room. He was then a resident of George- 
town, but had gone out on a mission to obtain the release of a man 
of Upper Marlboro, whom the British had taken prisoner. 

I would like to conclude by offering a few suggestions as to the 
text. 

In the bill, Congressman Broyhill w ents to omit the hyphen in The 
Star- Spangled Banner. Key wrote that out and hyphenated it. It 
is usually so printed. It is hyphenated in the text but not in the 
title of Congressman Broyhill’s bill. 

The second line of the last stanza, “Between their lov’d home & 
the war’s desolation.” Key wrote “home.” He meant home in the 
symbolic sense. I think it would be better to stick to that and elim- 
inate the letter “s” on that word. 

As to the capitalization of “power”, we have no strong conviction 
on that. Key wrote without a capital “P”, though he robably meant 
the Deity. “He was a deeply religious man. One of the Episcopalian 
Church’s hymns was composed by him. We have many compositions 
by him in the Maryland Historical Society that prove that point. If 
any member of the committee would like to have the brochure pub- 
lished by the society, reproducing The Star-Spangled Banner, I 
would be glad to furnish it to him, as well as these pamphlets which 
describe the circumstances, and forever remove the doubt on many 
uncertainties. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my remarks. 
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Mr. Forrester. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Wuirener. Mr. Foster, I take it from what you say that you 
took objection to the idea expressed by Congressman Kearns, as he 
called it, “putting teeth” in the adoption of the version ? 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuitener. I tried to get around to that yesterday. I certainly 
concur in that. That this business of havi ing the Federal Government 
trying to tell folks what they can sing is not right. They certainly 
tell them a lot of other things that they must do. 

Mr. Fosrer. I agree with that, sir. 

Mr. Wuirener. You think whatever we do should be a resolution 
saying that this is an acceptable version ? 

Mr. Foster. I would suggest the word “authorized,” “this is an au- 
thorized version,” that is “authorized by the Congress of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Wuirener. Thatisall. Thank you. 

Mr. Forrester. Let me ask the gentleman this: Does the gentleman 
feel that he has had time to do justice to his case? 

Mr. Fosrer. I think so. I think it has been thoroughly ventilated. 
I am in accord with most of the fine views that have been expressed 
here. 

Mr. Forrester. I want to compliment the gentleman on the brevity 
of his discussion and intelligence of his discussion. I did not want 
him to leave here feeling that he had been pressed for time, and there 
is something else he would like to have said to this subcommittee if he 
had had the opportunity. 

Mr. Fosrer. If I may submit this letter of Senator Radcliffe, I 
will feel well satisfied. 

Mr. Forrester. Let it be admitted in the record. 

Mr. Nimtz. I would like to ask one question. Undoubtedly the 
gentleman in his position has considerable contact with the public. 
I wonder what his views would be to the Government, if a schoolchild 
or other organization writes in and says, “Please send me a copy of 
The Star- -Spangled Banner.” If the child or organization writes to 
one department, he receives one version, and if he writes to another 
department, he receives another version. 

What advice can you give us, then, or what would be your recom- 
mendation to the Government ? 

Mr. Fosrer. I will tell you our practice. That is about as far as I 
can go. We consider ourselves expert in the words, but not in the 
music. In a matter like this, where there are two-hundred-or-some 
versions, it is not up to us to lay down the law as to what should be 
done. We simply supply copies of Key’s own words as he first wrote 
them out. 

We do not have printed facsimiles of The Star-Spangled Banner in 
music form. We do supply photostats of it, the original, first print 
ing, which Dr. Steward recommends so strongly in the statement I 
have submitted. He considers this the basic form but would trans 
pose it into the key of G. 

Mr. Forrester. Any further questions? 

Mr. Nrmtz. No. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Forrester. Thank you, sir. 
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Now we have about 5 minutes we might be able to use. I want 
to say to the opposition that each member of this subcommittee real- 
izes that they are entitled to ample time to present their case. We are 
wondering whether anybody wants to use about 5 minutes now, or 
whether, if we adjourned over until 10 o’clock Wednesday morning 
of next week, to where the opposition would have their day in court, 
which one of those would be preferable. It is very evident that we 
are going to have to adjourn to hear some of the witnesses to at least 
next week, and that will be Wednesday. 

Mrs. Leercu. Mr. Chairman, on my part, speaking personally, 
I can come next Wednesday. Would it be permceniee for me to sug- 
gest a question of this witness for the record ? 

I would like to know: There was sheet music published and sold 
at Carr’s Music Store, Baltimore, in 1814. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if that is a version that he approves? It capitalizes “P” 
for “power” and it capitalizes the first letters of Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner. Do you consider that a satisfactory version ? 

Mr. Foster. It is acceptable to us; yes. 

Mr. Forrester. Do I understand the other witnesses could come 
back next Wednesday at 10 a. m.? 

I don’t know how far they have to come. Having been a country 
lawyer I have learned to sympathize with witnesses who have to 
travel some distance. 

Mr. Burxuaror. I represent the American Legion in Maryland 
and the Star-Spangled Banner Flag House. I should like to have 
the privilege of being here next week as scheduled, but in the mean- 
time, if you have any spare time I would like to suggest to the mem- 
bers of the committee that they draw from the Library of Congress 
a book called the Star-Spangled Banner, which is the most exhaustive 
study that we have at our command in the Flag House, written by 
Joseph Muller, for your perusal. It gives musical versions, Mr. Carr’s 
first printed version, it has photostats and facsimiles of all of the 
earlier versions and it is available from the Library of Congress, al- 
though only a hundred copies were printed. I believe if you have an 
opportunity to spend 15 or 20 minutes with that book, that you will 
have a better basic understanding of the entire situation. 

Mr. Forrester. Thank you, sir. 

Mrs. Linxrns. Mr. Chairman, may I say one word here? 

Mr. Forrester. Would you give your name to the reporter ? 

Mrs. Linxrns. Esther Linkins, of Washington, D. C. I did have 
some written testimony, but there is so much talk about different ver- 
sions. After all, it isthe interpretation that counts. 

I have led The Star-Spangled Banner thousands of times, almost. 
I trained in community song leading after the First World War. 
There isn’t a camp or hospital in and around Washington I didn’t go 
to many, many times, and I loved to direct it with bands accompany- 
ing—once two bands, with 10,000 in the audience in Central High 
Stadium. One band galloped through it, the other played it like a 
funeral dirge. I nearly lost my mind. It isn’t so much version. It 
is interpretation, and the band leaders do not consider the words. 
They don’t interpret the words. They don’t breathe in the right 
places for singers to sing it. They don’t phrase, and as I say, they 
either gallop along in it or they play it like a funeral dirge and my 
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advice is that the band leaders all study voice and learn to sing it, be- 
cause whether or not people are singing it when the band is playing, 
their subconscious mind is singing it, and it is certainly annoying to 
some of us to have to hear it played slowly or too fast. 

Mr. Rogston. May I ask the lady a question ? 

Then would you agree with the idea of Mr. Kearns that an official 
version should be established which does give the proper‘emphasis and 
the proper timing? 

Mrs. Linkrns. t would, only I must say with all due respect to our 
band leader, that that was played much too slowly to sing it, and you 
have got to have pep in it. If you are going to sing it like a funeral 
dirge, it means nothing. There is no patriotism in it, no love of 
country. ‘That is the thing that is lacking in many of the interpreta- 
tions. 

Mr. Forrester. Thank you, ma’am. 

We are now going to declare this hearing closed, adjourned over 
until 10 a. m. on Wednesday morning of next week, at which time 
from 10 a. m. to 11: 45 a. m. it will be the opposition’s inning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the hearing was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, May 28, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 28, 1958 


Hovussk or REPRESEN'TATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
SuBcoMMITTEE No. 4, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 304, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. E. L. Forrester (chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Forrester. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We have convened here this morning for the purpose of affording 
opportunity to the witnesses who are present, who wish to testify 
in opposition to the various bills which have been introduced to es- 
tablish an official national anthem. 

Mr. Reporter, at this time, I tender a statement by Miss Esther 
Linkins with the request that her statement be made a part of the 
record. 

It is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

May 28, 1958. 

CHAIRMAN FORRESTER AND COMMITTEE MEMBERS: May I file with your com- 
mittee the following excerpts from a letter I sent to Congressman Broyhill on 
March 15, 1958, regarding the so-called official version of our national anthem? 
I did file a statement last wednesday ; then talked extemporaneously, before close 
of hearings. I shall put in brackets what will be added now and was not in 
my letter. 

“A leader of a large patriotic group in which I’m active, asked me to study the 
various resolutions, knowing I have been a musician and trained song leader. 

“I regretted that the committee of the National Music Council had not pub- 
lished the anthem in a lower key, instead of just saying it could be done, for I 
have found it impossible to buy the anthem in a lower key, and from my many 
years as a director of choirs, choruses, and song leader, I know that few ac- 
companists are trained to transpose, and tragically, most of them cannot play 
the anthem without music, and that always in B-flat—the only key avail- 
able * * °, 

“T note that your Resolution 558 speaks of using the anthem in the key of G, 
but I am sure that would be too low for women, and I am sure the men could 
sing it in A or A-flat, with ease. 

“How fine it would have been, had the resolutions * * * printed the music in 
one of the lower keys. Then, all receiving those copies * * * would now have the 
singable music, for I wonder if music publishers will risk publishing the official 
version—if voted * * *. 

“Many words have been used in discussing commas, ete., but they seem less 
important to me, as such details are neither sung nor played. 

“Then, too, I question the real value of all the talk about the different ver- 
sions used by the service bands. Isn’t it more a matter of interpretation? 
Give several persons a certain piece to sing or play, and will any two perform 
it in exactly the same manner? I doubt it (music comes from the soul, tem- 
pered by the individual personality, with his or her related experiences). And 
the same applies to bands, only more so, with many people involved, for though 
they have a leader, he is a bit subservient to their moods. 
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“And to justify my comments, which some might think presumptuous, I must 
give you a bit of my background. I am a trained schoolteacher; taught first 
grade 13 years, in this, my native city—and I'll add, when we were really al- 
lowed to teach the children to work—not just waste time per progressive, but 
really the opposite, education. During that period I studied voice and sang 
much, nonprofessionally. 

“In 1921, Robert Lawrence was brought here to train song leaders for Wash- 
tion’s first music week. * * * I was said to be 1 of 3 best in his class of 
50, which worked nightly, for 3 weeks, prior to music week. The other two did 
not ‘carry on,’ so I was in demand for song leading all over city. My sister, 
who played by ear, and I spent much time going to veterans camps and hospitals 
in, and around the city, letting the men have fun singing.” 

(In my testimony last Thursday, I told of my directing with bands; once with 
two, and of my troubles, because of their different interpretations of the 
anthem). 

“It seems that the men are not trained to think of the words, and of allowing 
time to breathe in the right places (for singing). And I ask myself (whenever 
I listen to bands playing it) have they played it so often, that it is just a 
‘chore,’ or are there, perhaps, foreigners (though naturalized) in the bands 
for whom our anthem means little? If these thoughts are true, would any of- 
ficial version bring forth desired results? 

“In closing, I hope you will not resent my sincere, frank comment—that I 
regret the time and money spent in conferring, writing, printing, and mailing 
the 5 (now 6) resolutions, when frightening world conditions should have all 
the time, and thought of loyal, concerned citizens.” 

Respectfully and sincerely, 
(Signed) EstHer LINKINS. 


Mr. Forrester. I read into the record at this time a telegram dated 
May 21, 1958 addressed to the chairman of Subcommitee No. 4 and 
it says: 


The Ensemble Chorale Society of New York City with a membership of 2,600 
singers endorses and approves House Joint Resolution 558 as the official version 
of the Star-Spangled Banner. Please place this telegram before your committee 
and make it a part of the official record of the public hearings on this bill. 


THE ENSEMBLE CHORALE SOCIETY, 
By CHARLES ALBERT McCLAIN, Director. 


It is so ordered. 

Gentlemen of the subcommittee, the following telegram is also to 
be made a part of the record. This telegram is dated May 23, 1958, 
2 days after the telegram which has just been read into the record, 
— which is signed by Charles Albert McLain. This telegram reads 
as follows: 


As chairman of American Society for Preservation of Sacred, Patriotic and 
Operatic Music with nationwide membership, as director of Ensemble Chorale 
Society with membership of 2,600 singers, and as president of Metropolitan 
Opera House Studio Teachers Institute including 60 voice teachers, I strongly 
advise your committee against approval of any bill concerning national anthem 
that does not retain words of original manuscript. Also strongly advise against 
tampering with melody in any manner whatever. Having professional back- 
ground of over 30 years as singer, conductor, composer and teacher of voice and 
having been called by noted music critics America’s outstanding singer-conduc- 
tor, I emphatically state that the melody of the Star-Spangled Banner is well 
within the range of the average singer. There should be no tampering with the 
so-called high notes. Please make this telegram a part of the official record. 

Respectfully, 


CHARLES ALBERT MCLAIN. 
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I also offer for the record at this time a statement from Mrs. 
Loraine K. Dickerson, 3222 Wisconsin Avenue, Washington, D. C., 
where she says: 

Wednesday evening I listened to the two versions of our national anthem. 
You have asked for the opinion of your listening audience. 

The gentleman with the baritone voice who sang parts of the old version 
thrilled me as I have always been thrilled when hearing our beautiful an- 
them. The new version left me completely cold—there was none of the usual 
reaction I get from hearing The Star-Spangled Banner. Always I have been 
filled with a feeling of pride, tears come to my eyes and my spine tingles 
with the soaring high notes of our present version. 

I do not have a voice range to sing the high notes and maybe there are 
a good many people who cannot sing the high notes either but what mat- 
ter—there are those who can make the wonderful high notes and therein lies 
the beauty and the thrilling sensation that comes from group singing of the 
present national anthem. 

I would hate very much to have the present version changed in any way. 
Pride in our national anthem is more important than ease in singing it. 

Sincerely yours, 
LORAINE K. DICKERSON. 


That statement will be made a part of the record. 

I also offer for the record, and it will be admitted to the record, 
a statement from Mr. Carl Edward Anderson, dated May 23, 1958, 
in which he sets out another version which he includes as a part of 
his statement. That will be made a part of the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

CuHIcaGo, ILL., May 23, 1958. 
Hon. E. L. Forrester, 
House of Representatives, 

: Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: With so much attention directed to our national anthem this 
brief expression is respectfully submitted for your review. 

While The Star-Spangled Banner comprises a borrowed melody, and voices 
a stirring, patriotic appeal based upon a single incident in the history of our 
Nation, it nevertheless has always been a favorite with the great majority 
of our citizens, and should continue as our national anthem. 

However, there must be many worthy, patriotic numbers which might com- 
prise a national patriotic song folder for alternate use at sessions of Con- 
gress, and at holidays and patriotic occasions throughout the year. 

I trust that some moment of leisure will permit your review of Oh Star- 
Spangled Flag which I take the liberty of enclosing herewith. 


Respectfully yours, 
CARL EDWARD ANDERSON. 
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Oh Star-Spangled Flag 





A PATRIOTIC ANTHEM 


Words and Melody 
by 
Carl Edward Anderson 


Published by 
ECHOES 
60dé s. HALSTED STREET 
CHICAGO 21, ILL. 
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Mr. Forrester. I also admit into the record a statement from 
Henry J. von Schlichten dated May 22, 1958, wherein he says that 
the— 


* * * Star-Spangled Banner is one of the most maligned patriotic anthems. 
Not only is it difficult to sing, because of its soaring high notes, but (except 
for the first stanza) the words are practically unknown by most people * * *. 


He urges the committee to do everything within its power to make 
The Star-Spangled Banner singable. At the same time he wishes 
to have made a part of the record A National Benediction which he 
encloses and submits for our consideration. 

That statement is made a part of the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOR, 
Port Washington, N. Y., May 22, 1958. 
Representative E1L1sJAH FORRESTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ForRESTER: I have been reading about hearings being 
conducted by a subcommittee headed by you to down-key The Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

In my opinion, this is one of the most maligned patriotic anthems. Not only 
is it difficult to sing, because of its soaring high notes, but (except for the first 
stanza) the words are practically unknown by most people. 

I would strongly urge that your committee do everything within its power to 
make The Star-Spangled Banner singable. 

At the same time, I should like to introduce A National Benediction for your 
consideration. 

I would deeply appreciate your turning A National Benediction over to Repre- 
sentative Carroll Kearns who, I understand, did considerable research and 
occasionally takes over as guest conductor of the Air Force Band. 

It would be a great honor to have A National Benediction introduced to our 
great country through the instrumentality of its officialdom. 

Respectfully yours, 
HENRY J. VON SCHLICHTEN. 


A NATIONAL BENEDICTION 
(Dedicated to God and Country) 


Lord bless our Country’s President, 
Our Halls of Congress, too; 

The people on our Continent, 

The good we try to do. 

Lord keep us in Your loving care, 
Unharmed by night and day, 

On land and sea and in the air, 
At home and far away. 


Lord make Your gracious Face to shine 
Upon a troubled world, 

That needs a spark of Light Divine 

To keep our faith unfurled; 

Lord lift your Holy Countenance 

Upon the ways of men 

Who look to You for sustenance, 

And grant us peace. Amen. 


(Copyright, 1956) 


HENRY J. VON SCHLICHTEN, 
8 Franklin Avenue, Port Washington, N.Y. 
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Mr. Forrester. Mr. Counsel, do you have any other statements? 

If not, I have a statement here which I notice is from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House Studio Singers Institute and of which Rayford Raby 
is secretary. This endorses House Joint Resolution 558. I will order 
it to be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The telegram referred to follows :) 


New York, N. Y., May 21, 1958. 
Congressman BE. L. Forrester, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 4, House Judiciary Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Metropolitan Opera House Studio Teachers Institute in New York City 
whose membership includes 60 voice teachers of distinction, urges your com- 
mittee to select House Joint Resolution 558 to the official version of the national 
anthem. That this telegram approving of this bill be placed before your com- 
mittee and made a part of the official record of the hearings. 

THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE StUDIO TEACHERS INSTITUTE, 
By Rayrorp Rasy, Secretary. 


Mr. Forrester. I also have a statement from Mr. Arthur Fisher, 
Register of Copyrights, dated May 7, 1958, in which he gives his 
opinion respecting the copyright law, where a bill has been enacted 
into law and published and which is subject to the inspection of the 
subcommittee. 

(The statement from Mr. Fisher follows :) 


CoPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1958. 
Hon. CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Miss Aker.) 

DeaR Mr. KEARNS: Your recent inquiry to the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library concerning the number of copyrighted versions of the Star-Spangled 
Banner has been referred to this Office for reply. 

A search of our records from 1898 through March 7, 1958, disclosed approxi- 
mately 262 registrations for musical compositions entitled the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” These include all manner of arrangements, adaptations, and other 
versions. 

With respect to the further question asked by your Office; namely, is there any 
rule that forbids bills passed by Congress from being copyrighted; section 8 
of the copyright law (17 U.S. C.) provides that “No copyright shall subsist * * * 
in any publication of the United States Government, or any reprint, in whole or 
in part, thereof.” It would seem that a bill enacted into law and published, 
would thereby become a publication of the United States Government as to which 
copyright is prohibited. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR FISHER, 
Register of Copyrights. 

Mr. Forrester. Is there anyone else who has a statement at this 
time that he wants ee into the record ? 

If not, we will proceed to hear from our witnesses. 

The Chair wishes to inquire at this time whether or not there is a 
witness present representing the Maryland Historic Association or 
Society ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Forrester. Evidently not. 

The first witness that we have is Mrs. Charles Carroll Haig, repre- 
senting the National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 
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Is Mrs. Haig present? 

Mrs. Hata. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Forresrer. Come around and take the witness chair, please. 
Make yourself comfortable and we will be glad to hear from you at 
this time. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CHARLES CARROLL HAIG, REPRESENTING 
THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION 


Mrs. Hara. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
following resolution was adopted by the 67th Continental Congress, 
National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution: 

Whereas, legislation has been introduced in the present Congress proposing 
objectionable and unnecessary changes in the text of our National Anthem, 
The Star-Spangled Banner ; 

Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution 
urge Congress to oppose the consideration of any change or abridgment of 
words or music of The Star-Spangled Banner. 


REMARKS 


In 1916 the customary and traditional words and music of The 
Star-Spangled Banner were publicly introduced by the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, and approved by President Wilson. 

In 1931 this version of The Star- Spangled Banner was declared the 
national anthem when President Hoover signed Public Law 823, 
which in our opinion is adequate. 

Any further legislation might result in weakening or liberalizing 
amendments, the result of which could be a lessening of reverence in 
performance. 

Wisdom dictates that no action should be taken. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forrester. Thank you, ma’am. 

Let us see if there are any questions. 

Mr. Wiirener. That is a fine organization you represent. 

Did you say that there was a version approved by President 
Wilson ? 

Mrs. Hata. No, the customary and traditional words and music of 
The Star-Spangled Banner were publicly introduced by the Secretary 
of War, Secretary of Navy, and approved by President Wilson. 

Mr. Wuitenrr. In your view and in the view of your organization, 
that gave us an official version which the 1931 statute referred to? 

Mrs. Haic. Under President Hoover, yes. In Public Law 823 we 
fee]—— 

Mr. Wuirener. Do you have a copy of the version that you say was 
approved by the President? 

Mrs. Haic. No, I do not have a copy but I can get it for you. TI can 
get it from the national defense office of our society. I believe that 
they have it. I will be glad to get it and file it with the subcommittee. 

Mr. Wuirener. If the lady could do that, I would like to request 
the chairman to have it go into the record when it is submitted. 

Mr. Forrester. If and when it is submitted by Mrs. Haig, it is now 
ordered that it shall be made a part of this record. 

Mr. Wuirener. That is all. 

28279—58——-8 
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(The material referred to follows :) 
{Excerpts from H. Rept. 627, 71st Cong., 2d sess.] 
To MAKE THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 
February 6, 1931.—Referred to the House Calendar and ordered to be printed 


Mr. Dyer, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the following report 
(to accompany H. R. 14) 


PAGE 2 


Some 200 people, representatives of the various patriotic organizations of the 
country, appeared before the committee, requesting the adoption of The Star- 
Spangled Banner as our national anthem * * * 

It was shown at the hearing that The Star-Spangled Banner anthem has been 
consistently played and sung as our national anthem since the writing thereof at 
the bombardment in 1814. It was also shown that in 1916 the anthem was pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary of War, regulations, 250-5 (1-g-1), and the Secretary 
of the Navy, chapter 5 (230-1). 

It was also shown that these regulations were approved by the President of the 
United States, Woodrow Wilson, the regulations reading as follows: 

“That the composition consisting of words and music known as The Star- 
Spangled Banner is designated the national anthem of the United States of 
America.” 

These words of adoption having already been promulgated by the Army and 
Navy, approved by the President of the United States, your committee has 
amended the bill by striking out all after the enacting clause, and inserting 
thereof those words, to wit: 

That the composition consisting of words and music known as The Star- 
Spangled Banner is designated the national anthem of the United States of 
America. 

PAGE 3—ADDENDA 


Organizations asking Congress to designate Star-Spangled Banner, written by 
Francis Scott Key, as the national anthem: * * * Daughters of American Revo- 
lation > '*'* 

Mr. Forrester. Mrs. Haig, how are these resolutions arrived at or 
how do they come about ? 

Mrs. Hata. We have a national resolutions committee appointed by 
our president general from the membership of our society. They are 
usually the top leaders or past leaders of our organization and they 
meet during the week before congress and during congress week, DAR 
congress, which is held during the week of April | 19, always. The reso- 
lutions are presented to them and they consider them and then the 
chairman of resolution committee presents them to our congress, which 
is composed of the delegates sent to the congress from all over the 
country. We usually have around 4,000 in attendance, but not all of 
them are voters. I do not remember the exact number of voters this 
year but there were way over 2,000 who had the opportunity to vote. 

The resolutions are read one morning and then distributed to the 
voters. They consider them and think about them and then they are 
voted on the next day. 

Mr. Wuirener. Are you a member of that committee ? 

Mrs. Hate. No; Iam not. I am a past national officer. 

Mr. Wuirtener. In their consideration of the material for this reso- 
lution, do you know whether or not they actually had before them, 
and considered, the several resolutions and bills before this committee 
now ? 

Mrs. Hara. As far as I know, the members of the resolution com- 
mittee did. I am a member of the resolutions committee of the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia, DAR, and we passed a similar resolution at our 
State conference in March. 

Mr. Wutrener. You have been faithful in your attendance here and 
you have heard the testimony. 

Do you feel at this time, based upon the testimony here, where there 
are apparently so many different versions of The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, do you still feel that this resolution is correct or that your organi- 
zation could give it further consideration at this time? 

Mrs. Hata. Personally, I feel, and I think that judging from the 
resolution, we do not want any change made. We can see no necessity 
for a change. We have been going along all these years and I think 
The Star-Spangled Banner is singable, in spite of what people say. I 
am a musician, and I have led singing for children and for young 

eople and for older people and if you want the key of The Star- 
Spangled Banner lowered, you can always have your accompanist, or 
someone, see to it that it is transposed to a little lower key to fit the 
occasion. I have in my possession two keys right now, and it does not 
go up as high as the “F” as they usually sing it. You know there are 
a lot of people who cannot carry a tune anyway. They could not sing 
anything, even a hymn. Just because you have an authorized or re- 
vised standard version, or official version, that does not mean the audi- 
ence will be able to sing it. 

I think we have permission to have the publishers put it in the 
various keys, and I think that is all that is necessary. 

Mr. Wutrener. Assuming that the music is kept as it is 

Mrs. Hare. It is a thrilling, stirring thing, and it absolutely thrills 
you every time you hear it. Those higher notes do add to it. I know 
that the version I heard when they did change those few note, 3 or 4 
notes, on the “rockets red glare” and so forth, it did not have the same 
appeal or the same inspiration back of it. 

Mr. Wuirener. Assuming that we keep the music identical—— 

Mrs. Hate. And the words identical. 

Mr. Wutrener. Do you think we should authorize the words as 
Mr. Key allegedly wrote them and make that a suggested authorized 
version ? 

Mrs. Haia. I think they should definitely be as Mr. Key wrote them. 
I thought Public Law 823 made the words that Mr. Key wrote official. 
Did it not? 

Mr. Wuirener. I do not know that I can answer that. It is rather 
short and I think possibly that was the intention. 

Mrs. Hata. I thought that was the intention. 

Mr. Wuirener. Thank you, Mrs. Haig. 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. Robsion ? 

Mr. Rosston. If there are some grammatical errors in the wording, 
as Mr. Key wrote them, would you find any objection to correcting 
those grammatical errors in the official version of The Star-Spangled 
Banner ? 

Mrs. Hara. Yes, because I feel that he was inspired to write it and 
wrote it under terriffic strain. That is what makes it so fine and so 
wonderful. I think it is a tradition that we should have the anthem 
as written by Mr. Key. We have been taught it and our children 
have been taught it and we should have it the way it is. I do not 
believe in changing it at all. I do think the word “power” should be 
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spelled with a capital “P” but I think it is in some of his versions. 
We speak of the “power of God.” We speak of God Himself and 
not the power of God. We are speaking of God and “praise the 
power that has made and preserved us a Nation.” That is God 
Himself. 

Mr. Rorsston. You feel it should not be changed from the way he 
wrote it, even though there are grammatical errors, but you do want 
to change the c: :pitalization of “P*4 

Mrs. Hara. It was changed in one of his versions. 

Mr. Ronston. Which of these versions do you want to accept? 

Mrs. Haig. The ones we have been using all the time. I think that 
is capitalized there. I do not believe in any change. That is all. 

Mr. Forrester. Mrs. Haig, I would like to ask a question or two. 

As I understand you, you think that we ought to accept what Mr. 
Key said? 

Mrs. Hara. Yes. 

Mr. Forrester. That song would be all. We should reject the 
idea completely that we are operating on Mr. Key’s brainchild and 
should just proceed on that premise and spurn Mr. Key’s version 
unless we are going to follow Mr. Key ? 

Mrs. Hata. I would not say that. I would not say that I wanted 
anything spurned. I want the anthem to remain as it is in text and 
music. 

Mr. Forrester. Let me ask you this: Throughout these hearings 
there have been some statements made so far that have not been 
challenged in the record. Those are things that I do not know 
about and maybe you do. If not, maybe some other witness here 
might know something about them. 

One of the statements has been made that the music or the melody 
was taken from an old English drinking song. Is that a matter be- 
yond the realm of dispute ¢ 

Mrs. Hac. I could not answer that but we have been taught that 
it was Anacreon. I do not know how they pronounce it. As I un- 
derstand that, that was the way it was originally obtained. 

Mr. Forrester. Let me ask you this question: There have been 
statements made in this record, and so far as I know they have been 
unchallenged, that one of the printed versions which appeared in 
the newspaper—I believe it was in Baltimore, they said it was a 
work of a 13-year-old printer’s devil who was very careless with 
the use of his capital letters. 

Is that historically true? Is that accepted or is there a little 
argument about that? 

Mrs. Haic. I am sorry that I cannot answer that. Perhaps the 
Maryland people can. 

Mr. Forresrer. To me that is a matter of some interest. 

Mrs. JTaic. It is. 

Mr. Forrester. I would like very much to know whether a care- 
less act on the part of a 13-year- old was responsible, or whether or 
not it actually represents the version, as Mr. Key had delivered it 
over to that newspaper. 

I think that is important. 

Mrs. Hata. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Forrester. Any further questions? 
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Mr. Wutrener. May I make this observation. You made another 
oint, did you not, in your statement, and I think perhaps it is a very 

Se point, that your society fears that if any bill is put into debate on 
the floor of the House, that something could happen in the form of 
amendments which would bring about very unfortunate results from 
your standpoint ? 

Mrs. Hata. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirener. So you are just as apprehensive about that as you 
are of adopting a version by the committee? You would be in favor 
of the Wilson version, you might say ? 

Mrs. Hata. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirener. The gentleman from Kentucky mentioned some- 
thing about correcting typographical or grammatical errors. You 
folks further take a position that if we struggled along ungrammati- 
cally for all these many years, we might do it a little while longer 
without injury; is that right? 

Mrs. Hata. I think we have gotten along very well with the anthem 
like it is. I think it has inspired us and has helped us to realize that 
we have a wonderful anthem and beautiful music. I do not see any 
reason we have to change any of the text. 

Mr. Wirener. You are not too concerned about whether there is a 
hyphen between the words “star spangled”? 

Mrs. Haig. No, because in those days they might have written it 
that way. It is like the word “ha’led.” I think we used to use an 
apostrophe quite often. 

Mr. Wurrener. What might be considered ungrammatical in one 
area of the United States might not necessarily be ungrammatical in 
another area; is that true? 

Mrs. Haic. Yes. 

Mr. Forrester. Any questions, counsel ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Forrester. Thank you, Mrs. Haig. 

Mrs. Hata. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forrester. The next witness is Mr. Francis J. McNamara, 
assistant director, national legislative service, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

Would you come around and be seated, please ? 

We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. McNamara. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS J. McNAMARA, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE SERVICE, VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
WARS 


Mr. McNamara. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
in behalf of our organization, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, I wish to thank you for the opportunity to testify on 
the various Star-Spangled Banner bills this subcommittee is now 
considering. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has a special interest in this legis- 
lation because we played a major role in the passage of Public Law 
823 of the 71st Congress which made The Star-Spangled Banner our 
national anthem in 1931. 
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Early in 1928 Capt. Walter Irving Joyce, director of the National 
Americanization Committee and national patriotic instructor of the 
VFW began collecting historical data on The Star-Spangled Banner 
which was then our Nation’s unofficial anthem. After consultations 
with VFW Commander in Chief Frank T. Strayer and several past 
VFW commanders, he organized a nationwide campaign to have the 
Congress, by law, declare it the official national anthem of these United 
States of America. Captain Joyce was also president of the National 
Star-Spangled Banner Association. 

Signature petitions calling for such legislative action was sent to, 
and circulated by, every V FW unit in this country and its Terr itories. 
They were also distributed to numerous other veterans’ group and 
patriotic organizations. 

Early in January of 1930 Representative Charles J. Linthicum of 
Baltimore, Md., introduced in the House a bill which provided “that 
the composition consisting of the words and music cuewn as The 
Star-Spangled Banner is designated the national anthem of the 
United States of America.” 

Captain Joyce organized and held a patriotic conference in support 
of Representative Linthicum’s bill on January 30 of that year at the 
DAR headquarters in Washington. Representatives of about 80 na- 
tional organizations attended the conference. 

The next day, January 31, at hearings on the bill before the House 
Judiciary Committee, VFW petitions urging the adoption of The 
Star-Spangled Banner as our official national anthem were presented 
to the committee. Five million signatures had been solleced <a these 
petitions, representing every State and Territory of the Union and 
including those of 26 Governors and many Members of the Congress. 
The bill, in a large part through Captain ‘Joyce’s efforts, also had the 
endorsement of organizations representing 15 million people. 

Representative Linthicum’s bill was passed by the House on Febru- 
ary 21, 1930. It was unanimously adopted by the Senate early in 
March 1931. It became law the next day when signed by President 
Herbert Hoover. 

When it was brought to the attention of our national legislative 
service early this year that several proposals were before the Con- 
gress to adopt an official word and music version of the anthem, and 
it was also learned that some of the proposed versions deviated from 
Francis Scott Key’s original words, the matter was submitted to 
our American sovereignty committee and our national legislative com- 
mittee for consideration at our annual midwinter conference in early 
February 1958. 

The result was the adoption of a resolution opposing any changes in 
the original words of Francis Scott Key. It is on the basis of this 
resolution that I am appearing before this subcommittee today to 
make the following remarks about several bills which would est: ablish 
definite words and music for our national anthem, The Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

The VFW endorses the idea behind all these bills. Many different 
versions of The Star- Spangled Banner have been published since the 
y0em was written by Francis Scott Key in September 1814. We be- 
~~ that, to prevent further corruption of our anthem and confusion 
about its can an official text should be adopted. We insist, however, 
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that that text be Francis Scott Key’s own poem and not an altered 
version of it written by someone else. 

To the best of our knowledge, the true original word version of 
Francis Scott Key’s The Star-Spangled Banner is now in possession 
of the Maryland "ites ical Society. Our position on the text and 
punctuation of the national anthem is based on that document. 

For easy reference on the part of the members of this subcommittee, 
an exact copy of the poem, as Key wrote it, is attached to this state- 
ment. 

I would like to point out that although we object to certain features 
in all the bills we comment on, our objections pertain to relatively 
minor items which could be quite easily corrected. Furthermore, we 
hold no brief for one bill over another—although it does appear that 
the second bill on this subject introduced by Mr. Broyhill, House 
Joint Resolution 558, appears to be the best rounded measure and, 
with a few changes, would have our complete support. For that 
reason I will first address my remarks to House Joint Resolution 558. 

Throughout the text proposed by this bill the ampersand used by 
Key is replaced by the word “and,” and the now archaic apostrophe 
which he used before the letter “d” in various past-tense verbs and 
also in some nouns and adjectives has been replaced by the letter 
“e.” We approve these changes because they do not change the 
words, meaning, or sound of Key’ s original poem and do make the 
ret ading of it easier. 

There are a number of other minor punctuation and letter changes 
in House Joint Resolution 558 which we oppose for various reasons. 
They are as follows: 

In the first stanza, a comma is added after the word “fight” at 
the end of the third line. It is said that this is a grammatical cor- 
rection. With this we disagree. We believe that the phase orig- 
inally written by Key without the comma after the word “f fight”— 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous fight 

O’er the ramparts we watched— 
is correct grammatically. We therefore see no reason to add a comma 
which did not appear in his original poem. 

H. R. 558 would also change the singular possessive word “foot- 
step’s” in the fourth line of the third stanza to a plural possessive 
by transposing the apostrophe and the “s.” It is claimed that this, 
too, is a grammatical correction—that the word “footsteps” is, or 
should be, “plural. With this we disagree. We must remember that 
The Star-Spangled Banner was originally written as a poem and 
that Key was a well-educated man who, in addition to practicing law, 
wrote considerably—prose, verse, and poetry. It is loieal to pre- 
sume therefore that he would not make so gross a grammatical er- 
ror as to couple a singular possessive with a plural pronoun. We 
believe that Key was here using the word “footstep” in a collective, 
singular sense. In poetic language he was using it to designate the 
mark or trace of the British invading forces as a collective group 
or unit. In this respect the singular possessive “footstep’s” is cor- 
rect, and we see no reason to change it. It was, and is, legitimate 
poetic usage. 

House Joint Resolution 558 w ould change the word “home” in the 
second line of the fourth stanza to “homes,” making it plural. Again 
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it is claimed that this is a grammatical correction. We disagree 
again—on the ground that Key was here using the word “home” 
to refer to this Nation or country, rather than to the individual houses 
or homes of the Americans who fought in the War of 1812. There- 
fore the word should remain, as he wrote it, in the singular form. 

Also, in the fourth line of the fourth stanza or verse, House Joint 
Resolution 558 capitalizes the “p” in the word “power.” We do not 
oppose this slight change. 

One could argue, on the basis of the full text of this verse, that 
Key was here referring to an attribute of the godhead rather than 
to God Himself and that the word should therefore begin with a lower- 

case letter. 

The fact that Key was a religious man, that he was well-versed in 
language usage, and that he would therefore have c apitalized the 
letter himself had he meant to refer to the godhead rather than to an 
attribute, can be used to support this contention. Admittedly, too, 
-apitalizing the “p,” slibaiah it does not change Key’s original words, 
will make a slight change in the meaning of them. 

Nevertheless, because so many people have expressed such strong 
feeling on this matter, taking the position that the initial letter of 
the w ord should be c -apitalized, we will support this change. Capital- 
izing the letter “p” in “power” will not change the meaning of the 
anthem in any basic sense. 

In addition, it can also be argued from the text of the verse—just 

as well as it can be argued that Key was referring to an attribute of the 
godhead—that he was here referring to God Himself and that modern 
usage would therefore call for capitalizing the initial letter of the 
word. 

Both contentions are reasonable. The text itself does not preclude— 
nor dictate—one or the other. In either case you have a reference 
to the Deity. 

There is apparently some question, too, about whether or not early 
19th century usage uniformly required the capitalization of the 
initial letter of any word referring to God. This is an additional 
justification for capitalizing the “p” in question—on the ground that 
Key may have intended to refer to God but usage in his time did not 
require him to capitalize the first letter of the word in doing so. 

The only other alteration of the exact text as Key wrote it in 
House Joint Resolution 558 occurs at the end of the sixth line of the 
fourth stanza where a period replac es the comma used by Key after 
the word “trust.” Inasmuch as Key’s original text had a comma— 
just as he used a comma at the end of the “sixth line in all the other 
stanzas—we believe that the comma should be retained there. There 
is no grammatical or other reason for replacing it with a period. 

H. R. 10542, introduced by Representative Kearns, we oppose in its 
present form because it omits the last three stanzas of the anthem. 
We believe that the words of all four stanzas of The Star-Spangled 
Banner, whether or not they are normally sung, should be included 
in any legislation determining the exact words ‘and music of our na- 
tional anthem. In addition, there are, in the text of the first and only 
stanza incorporated in this bill, some deviations from Key’s original 
in both spelling and punctuation. 

House Joint Resolution 517, introduced by Representative Dorn, 
also changes the ampersand to “and” and substitutes an “e” for the 
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apostrophe throughout the poem, and capitalizes the “p” in “power,” 
just as House Joint Resolution 558 does. For reasons already stated 
the VF W endorses these changes. 

With these exceptions, the only manner in which the text proposed 
by this bill differs from the original of Francis Scott Key is in the 

matter of punctuation. These differences, which we would like to see 
corrected, are as follows: 

First stanza of verse, first line: The comma after the word “see” 
and also after the word “light” at the end of the line—which were in 
Key’s original version—are missing. 

Second stanza, fifth line: The comma at the end of the line after the 
word “beam” is missing. The same is true of the end of the sixth line; 
the comma which appears in Key’s original version is missing after 
the last word, “stream”. 

In the seventh line of the second stanza, according to Key’s version, 
there should be a dash in the middle of it, after the Sword “banner.” 

The only other item of punctuation which differs from Key’s is the 
omission of a dash after the word “motto” in the sixth line of the 
fourth stanza. 

H. R. 12231, introduced by Representative Zelenko, also deviates in 
both punctuation and wording from the original of Francis Scott Key. 
Rather than go into a det: riled an: ilysis of these differences, I will sum- 
marize our position by saying that we would oppose this measure un- 
less it was altered to conform to the copy of Key’s original text at- 
tached to this statement, with the exception, of course, ‘of the minor 
spelling changes for which I have already indicated approval. 


MANNER OF PLAYING THE ANTHEM 


Section (c), paragraph 3, of the Broyhill bill states that “strange and bizarre 
harmonizations” of the national anthem “should certainly be avoided.” 

Paragraph 4 of the same section provides that the anthem “should always be 
performed in a manner that on it due honor and respect.” 

Both H. R. 10542 and H. R. 12231, the Kearns and Zelenko bills, provide that 
the anthem be played “in a dignified manner, reflecting the meaning of the words 
thereof.” 

We completely endorse the purpose of these provisions, but suggest that the 
committee give thought to strengthening them so that they actually forbid certain 
types of renditions of the anthem and provide a penalty for violation of such 
a ban. 

There are reports and claims that some musicians object to our anthem because 
they cannot “swing” it and it is not adaptable to a ‘“‘jazzed-up” rendition. We 
believe that any swinging or jazzing up of the national anthem of this country 
is disrespectful, inappropriate, and abusive, and should be barred. It is possible 
some musicians would claim that their swing or jazz method of treating songs is 
neither “strange” nor “bizarre” and that, in playing The Star-Spangled Banner 
in such style, they were not performing it in a manner that was undignified or 
that denied it “due honor and respect.” For this reason we recommend that 
whatever bill is adopted by this subcommittee be worded so as to forbid, in the 
same manner as abuse of the flag is forbidden, any “jazzed-up,” “swing,” or 
other form of temporarily popular, fad music treatment of The Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

House Joint Resolution 517, the Dorn bill, says nothing about the manner in 
which The Star-Spangled Banner should be performed. This, we believe, is a 
deficiency which should be corrected before it could be endorsed. 


MUSIC OF THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


House Joint Resolution 558, introduced by Representative Broyhill, gives the 
melody of the anthem in the traditional B-flat key, but permits the use of other 
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keys—G, A-flat, or A—and suggests that they would probably be more appro- 
priate for mass singing. 

This is because of the well-known and admitted difficulty most persons other 
than professional vocalists have in singing The Star-Spangled Banner—with its 
unusual note range—in the traditional key of B-flat. 

Undoubtedly this subcommittee has received many suggestions for varying 
the traditional key or music one way or another to better enable the average 
American to sing his national anthem from beginning to end. 

Inasmuch as there are no acomplished musicians on the staff of the VF W 
National Legislative Service, and we are aware that there are differences of opin- 
ion on this matter among competent musicians, we feel that we are not in a 
position to make a recommendation one way or the other on the question of 
keys and music. We entrust the solution of that problem to this subcommittee, 
feeling certain that it will use its best judgment afer giving full consideration 
to the views of those competent to advise it on this question. We urge only 
that no drastic departures from the traditional melody be made, and that changes 
be limited to relatively minor ones adopted for the sole purpose of making it 
easier for the people of this country to sing The Star-Spangled Banner. 

In closing, I again wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of this 
subcommittee, for giving the Veterans of Foreign Wars the opportunity to 
present its views on legislation concerning our national anthem, a subject in 
which it is vitally interested. 

Following is the exact text, including spelling and punctuation, of the original 
version of the poem known as The Star-Spangled Banner as it was written by 
Francis Scott Key in 1814. This is based on the version in Key’s own hand- 
writing, now in possession of the Maryland Historical Society. 
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O say can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hail’d at the twilight’s last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes & bright stars through the perilous fight 
O’er the ramparts we watch’d, were so gallantly streaming? 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bomb bursting in air, 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there, 
O say does that star-spangled banner yet wave 

()’er the land of the free & the home of the brave? 


On the shore dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 
In full glory reflected now shines in the stream, 

*Tis the star-spangled banner—O long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free & the home of the brave! 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore, 

That the havoc of war & the battle’s confusion 

A home & a Country should leave us no more? 

Their blood has wash’d out their foul footstep’s pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling & slave 

From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave, 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 

O’er the land of the free & the home of the brave. 


O thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 

Between their lov’d home & the war’s desolation! 
Blest with vict’ry & peace may the heav’n rescued land 
Praise the power that hath made & preserv’d us a nation! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto—“In God is our trust,” 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free & the home of the brave. 


Mr. Forrester. Any questions? 
Mr. Rosston. No, 
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Mr. Wuirener. Mr. McNamara, as I understand your position, it 
is: First, that there ought to be some sanctity attached to the words 
of Francis Scott Key. You are not too much concerned with the 
music as long as they do not jazz it up. Second, you want to make 
it a crime for anybody not to play it like the VFW, or this committee, 
or somebody else, thinks it ought to be played ? 

Mr. McNamara. I did not say exactly that, Mr. Whitener. Not as 
we think it should be played, but in any manner that would be 
disrespectful. 

Mr. Wuirener. You say that your organization is opposed to cer- 
tain of these versions ? 

Mr. McNamara. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirener. You are concerned about where the apostrophes 
are and certain things of that sort ? 

Mr. McNamara. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirener. I wonder if in examining these bills, you folks 
observed that on the one you seemed to favor most they do not even 
mention the name of Francis Scott Key or James Stafford Smith? 

Mr. McNamara. I had not noticed that. 

Mr. Wuirener. It certainly is not your intention to disavow any 
connection which Francis Scott Key had in giving us this national 
anthem ? 

Mr. McNamara. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. Wuirener. I notice something in looking at some of these bills. 
In looking at the Kearns proposal, he says, at the top of the music, 
“Music attributed to John Stafford Smith.” 

Then we have Mr. Taubman’s version and his name is bigger than 
anybody else’s, but he just indicates that John Stafford Smith wrote 
the music. 

Then Mr. Dorn and Mr. Broyhill completely disassociate the bill 
from Francis Scott Key or James Stafford Smith. 

Mr. McNamara. On that point, sir, it would be our position, I am 
sure, that we would want Francis Scott Key’s name in the bill. 

Mr. Wuirener. It is apparent here that their names are not men- 
tioned. 

Mr. McNamara. Yes,sir. The reason we—— 

Mr. Wutrener. I am a member of a post of the VFW and I think 

that the average member of my VFW post would be just about as 
concerned that we continue to give the real author the credit for this 
matter, as he would be about whether an apostrophe was in the wrong 
rlace. 
Mr. McNamara. I agree with you on that. It is something that I 
overlooked in reading these bills. Our staff overlooked that. I take 
it for granted that everybody knows that Francis Scott Key wrote 
The Star-Spangled Banner. We did not realize his name was missing 
from the bills and we would want it inserted. 

Mr. Wutrener. If this were the official version, and if we are going 
to follow your suggestion that we lock somebody up if he is not observ- 
ing that version, if somebody printed it with the name of Francis 
Scott Key in it, he would be violating the criminal statute that you 
advocate, would he not ? 

Mr. McNamara. The criminal statute we advocate is not that if 
somebody printed the version—if the Congress adopted a version 
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without Francis Scott Key’s name in it, and somebody printed it 
with his name—— 

Mr. Wurrenrr. That would be a violation of the law? 

Mr. McNamara. The violation I was referring to, sir, was a viola- 
tion of the type that showed disrespect for the national anthem. 

Mr. Wuirener. Let us think about that a little. I happen to belong 
to one church and some of my colored friends can take a song that we 
sing in my church and, I think, sing it much more beautifully than we 
do. It does not necessarily sound the same as we sing it and certainly 
you would not say that their rendition of it was a strange and bizarre 
rendition. Itisa perfectly natural rendition for a spiritualistic service. 
While I am not injecting race into this thing, I imagine that I can 
find in my area, and probably right here in Washington, a colored male 
or mixed quartet that would sing The Star-Spangled Banner differ- 
ently from the manner in which the Air Force Male Chorus would 
sing it. They would sing it with as much feeling and with as much 
love of country, and perhaps with more beauty, than any others. 

If you are going to follow your recommendation, some FBI man 
sitting out their might say that that is a strange and bizarre rendition 
and they violated the law. 

Mr. McNamara. That is not our intention. I agree with everything 
you just said. Asa matter of fact, I believe the Broyhill bill does say 
that there can be—— 

Mr. Wuirener. They got around to mentioning Francis Scott Key 
on page 3. 

Mr. McNamara. He does permit some variation in the manner in 
which it is played. The only thing we are concerned about is the 
rendition of it in what would be called a swing style or jazzed-up 
version, which would be disrespectful. We are not quibbling about 
every slight variation. 

Mr. Wuirener. Suppose he does not think that he is being disre- 
spectful? That is his natural way of singing. 

Mr. McNamara. Sir, I would say in response to that, that there are 
certain limitations beyond which a man’s subjective views are not 
acceptable. A man may think he may not be disrespectful if he tears 
down that flag over there, but that does not mean that he should be 
permitted to do so. 

Mr. Wurirener. If I stood up here now and sang The Star-Spangled 
Banner, we could all agree that would be a strange and bizarre ren- 
dition. That is my point. 

I may be perfectly sincere in trying to sing it. I just do not like 
your suggestion about the force of criminal law, because I do not believe 
that the rank and file of our people would be in favor of that. 

Mr. McNamara. We have different views on that, sir. 

Mr. Wurrener. I do not mean to take up so much of your time, but 
the lady from the DAR just said that in 1916 the Secretaries of the 
military branch of the Government submitted to President Wilson a 
version and that the President approved that and then in 1931, when 
Congress enacted this bobtail law everybody got upset about it and 
apparently the Congress referred to the version which had the im- 
primatur of President Wilson. 

Mr. McNamara. It is my understanding that at the time Public Law 
823 was adopted in 1931 the Marine Band actually appeared here and 
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played The Star-Spangled Banner. On the basis of legislative intent, 
I think there is no question that that was the version which was meant 
to be the official version. However, it is not in the law. 

Mr. Wuirener. Who has that version? Where is it now? 

Mr. McNamara. The services version, the so-called services ver- 
sion 
Mr. Wuirener. Not a single one of these bills has that version. 

Mr. McNamara. I believe that in the Kearns bill, the music is the 
same as that. From the way I understand the hearings that preceded 
this one, Representative Kearns, in his bill, has the services music. 

Mr. Wuirener. The Kearns bill said that Mr. Kearns wrote The 
Star-Spangled Banner; did it not? It says, “Revised standard ver- 
sion, by so-and-so” and the Honorable Carroll Kearns, Congressman 
trom Pennsylvania. He says in his bill that he wrote it. 

You do not feel that we owe John Stafford Smith any recognition 
that he wrote the music ? 

We can change the music to suit ourselves? 

Mr. McNamara. We have no objection certainly to giving him 
credit for the music in the bill. I think it would be only fair in any 
bill. 

Mr. Wuirener. His music does not have the same degree of sacred- 
ness as Key’s, as far as the VF'W is concerned ? 

Mr. McNamara. There is a difference in importance, I would say. 
Key wrote this as a poem, a patriotic one, that has been made our 
national anthem. It so happens that this other song had been writ- 
ten previously and when The Star-Spangled Banner was written, the 
music could be fitted to it. 

As a matter of fact, there is reason to believe that Key had this 
song Anacreon in Heaven in mind when he wrote The Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

Mr. Wuitener. Do you think that anybody is being hurt, or the 


country is being hurt, or there is any lack of respect for the national 
enthem at present ? 


Mr. McNamara. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Wuirener. That is all. 

Mr. Forrester. Any questions, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smiru. I personally think Mr. McNamara has presented a 
very detailed statement. I do not agree with the suggestion made 
relative to punishment but I think the VFW should be commended 
for bringing this statement here in detail. I want the record to 
show it. 

Mr. McNamara. If I might make this additional statement as to 
the reason we have gone into such detail about the punctuation; It 
might seem trivial, but normally, when a man writes a poem, it is 
published in a book or periodical with his official approval as to 
punctuation and capitalization, et cetera. It is proofread and gone 
over carefully. An official version of it is thus established. 

In the case of The Star-Spangled Banner, which was originally a 
poem, that did not happen. It was apparently given to a printer’s 
devil who made numerous mistakes in setting it in type. We have the 
original handwritten document. We believe that if the normal pub- 
lishing channels had been gone through in the case of Francis Scott 
Key’s poem, The Star-Spangled Banner, it would have appeared in 
this version as he wrote it himself and there would be no question 
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about the exact words, spelling, punctuation, et cetera. It was only 
because that was not done that we have the confusion today and we 
thought it would be a good idea to go back to the original and end 
that confusion. 

Mr. Suirn. Thank you. 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. McNamara, I am interested in the chain of tes- 
timony that has followed this record completely so far. I am per- 
plexed to know just how it has been apparently so firmly established 
that a 13-year-old printer’s devil made these mistakes. 

Mr. McNamara. On that, sir, I could not give you a positive an- 
swer. I have read that in numerous documents, books, and statements 
about The Star-Spangled Banner. I cannot prove it. Apparently, it 
is based on the simple fact that Key wrote one version in his own 
handwriting and the first printed version that appeared differed from 
it. So the only presumption we could make logically would be that 
someone made a mistake. Whether it was a 13-year-old printer’s devil 
or someone else, I do not know. 

Mr. Forrester. I am just puzzled as a matter of history. I am 
somewhat surprised that it looks like there is so much cohesion of 
opinion on a thing that happened many years ago. I am just wonder- 
ing whether that 1s something that has just been handed down like a 
fairy tale or whether there really is some substance to that statement. 

Mr. McNamara. I could not give you any factual evidence on it, 
Mr. Chairman. As you say, it has been handed down. You go intothe 
study of the Banner, books written on it, you find references to it 
there. On just what evidence they based their statements, I am not 
sure. 

Mr. Forrester. Down where I live we have not had any trouble 
about The Star-Spangled Banner. Have you? 

Mr. McNamara. As far as the words are concerned, sir? 

Mr. Forrester. Or the music or anything about it. 

Mr. McNamara. I can say that when we started to consider these 
bills I would pick up the World Almanac, another book and some 
sheet music and we would find variety in words, punctuation, et 
cetera. 

Mr. Forrester. Does the gentleman not find that in every avenue of 
life? 

Mr. McNamara. I would say, “No,” sir. Take Charles Dickens’ 
David Copperfield, you pick it up and no matter who published it or 
when, you find the words and punctuation the same. In the poetry of 
Keats or Shelley, no matter when the book was published, what year, 
what country, by whom, you will find uniformity of spelling and 
words. It is cut and dry. 

Mr. Forrester. There has been no attack made on it. I suspect if 
we got into an argument, we might even produce one there. 

As a matter of fact, I doubt that there is anything much more 
argumentative than what is the actual form of the Lord’s Prayer. 
The gentleman knows that has been in dispute over the ages. 

Mr. McNamara. It would be good to settle that too, but it is not 
something that is in the purview of Congress. But this is something 
which I think is in the purview of Congress. 

Mr. Forrester. The great trouble about settling that is this. I 
want you to accept what I am — in complete respect. I doubt 
very seriously that the rank and file of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
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would be of such an opinion that they would want to get everything 
so uniformly settled. I doubt very seriously that they would want 
to make any criminal offense out of any rendition or attempt to sing 
or play the national anthem or any other song. : 

Kader thing that I want to ask you is this. Since when did it 
oecome virtually a crime for us to make a few grammatical errors? 

Mr. McNamara. It never has been, sir, an we are not proposing 
that. The only thing I proposed, sir, was that an obviously abusive 
or disrespectful rendition, musical playing, or singing of the Banner 
be banned. We do not at all propose that someone be punished if he 
writes or publishs a version of The Star-Spangled Banner that 
differs from the official version in a comma or some other punctuation 
or spelling. 

Mr. Forrester. I well understand you did not advocate that. Iam 
trying to find out just how that becomes so harmful. As the gentle- 
man was testifying I was thinking about the song Mighty Like a 
Rose, and that song happens to have been written by the late Hon. 
Frank L. Stanton, a resident of a little county in south Georgia in 
which I live. Each poem Mr, Stanton wrote he took liberties with 
the English language because he was trying to faithfully present the 
language used by the colored race in Georgia. 

I have noted with a lot of sorrow that the television companies 
and the radio companies, when those songs are rendered, have done 
violence to them, they have found some of that language objection- 
able. So far as I am concerned, I think it is a mighty sorry chapter 
in our American history. 

I was wondering where it got to be so objectionable that some 
of our language appeared too homely or homespun because actually 
[ think it was those homespun boys that made this country. 

Mr. McNamara. I agree with you on that score, sir. I feel as you 
do about the changes that have been made by these organizations 
in some of our very old and well-known songs in recent years. 

Mr. Forrester. There was and old schoolteacher where I lived and 
someone objected to a pupil in his class saying “I seed” for “I saw.” 
That old teacher said, “Well, I do not know as I find it so objection- 
able because I notice that boy and every time he says ‘I seed some- 
thing’ it turns out that he has. What I like about it is that somebody 
is actually seeing something.” 

I just wonder if the gentleman would not kind of agree with us 
on that. 

Mr. McNamara. Sir, I think we do agree. Our statement has 
shown that. We do believe in keeping in these songs the original 
version which the man who wrote them actually put in them, and you 
object to the changes. We feel the same way about The Star-Span- 
gled Banner—that every American should be able to say with cer- 
tainty, “this is The Star-Spangled Banner, the correct wordage, 
et cetera,” as Key wrote it, just as they can say, “This is the cor- 
rect poem” of another man, of Longfellow or Shakespeare or any- 
one else, and just as they can say, “This is the true version of a work 
of Dickens” or Thomas Wolfe or somebody else. 

Mr. Forrester. If this subcommittee decided to do nothing about 
this legislation, we would get along all right, do you not think, and 
in about 24 hours the world would move on just the same ? 
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Mr. McNamara. I agree completely with that, sir, but I would 
say that, on the basis of the testimony I heard from Colonel Howard 
the other day, it would be better if the subcommittee did something. 
He brought out the fact that foreign orchestras, for example, can 
practically murder our national anthem. 

Mr. Forrester. They would murder it anyway if they wanted to; 
would they not? 

Mr. McNamara. I am not a musician and cannot answer that posi- 
tively, but Colonel Howard stated if the music was established for- 
mally with certain, shall we say, musical code notes in it, it would 
mean that the anthem would be played in one way only. The tempo 
and everything would be set and we would get much better ina 
tions of 1t everywhere, not only in this country but throughout the 
world. 

Mr. Forrester. What will you do with the boys and girls who are 
pretty good on the piano and musical instruments but cannot read a 
note ? 

Mr. McNamara. Sir, I was speaking of this, and also Colonel 
Howard—oflicial playing of the national anthem of this country by 
orchestras, symphonies, bands, et cetera, in foreign nations when they 
are paying tribute to our country or to some visiting dignitary of this 
Nation. 

Mr. Forrester. I remember the story of Old Blind Tom. Old 
Blind Tom was blind from birth. He did not know a single note 
but it just so happened he was a genius and he just started playing 
the piano from the first time he sat down on the stool. Blind Tom 
could not have played it according to the version and with the scales 
and notes, et cetera, that some of this legislation might require. Yet 
he played all over the known world at that time. 

Mr. McNamara. I think, sir, that if he could play other songs, he 
could have played this song, too, according to an official version, be- 
cause all other songs have what is, in effect, an official version. He 
would learn it by ear. 

Mr. Forrester. He would play it his way and not the way the 
Congress would tell him to play it. 

Mr. McNamara. I think, sir, there is a difference between the 
national anthem of our country and some popular song. 

Mr. Forrester. I do, too, except I think there is this difference. I 
think it is a thing all of us ought to be entitled to have a crack at. I 
certainly cannot sing but I would like to have the opportunity of try- 
ing because, after all, it is my country, too. I think everybody else 
ought to have the right, too. Does the gentleman not agree with me 
on that? 

Mr. McNamara. Surely, sir. 

Mr. Forrester. I think these little high school bands—the gentle- 
man from California was asking a few days ago about perhaps they 
might have difficulty playing it according to some of these proposals 
here. Of course, I do not know anything about that, but I know he 
does. I could tell from his questions. I think they ought to have the 
right to play it, too, and play it according to their capabilities. 

Mr. McNamara. AsI mentioned, at least one of these bills does allow 
the song to be played in a number of different keys. We did not go 
into the sunsedl question in any detail because we do not feel compe- 
tent on that. 
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Mr. Forrester. Did the gentleman hear the tape recordings played 
here the other day ? 

Mr. McNamara. Yes. 

Mr. Forrester. Did the gentleman think there was any improve- 
ment in the versions on that tape? 

Mr. McNamara. Frankly, sir, I did not like—I was very disap- 
pointed in that new version, the departure from the traditional 
anthem, the one by Mr. Paul Taubman. 

Mr. Forrester. None of those versions helped me in singing them. 
It may help somebody else. 

Mr. McNamara. My reaction was that the services’ version, the last 
one played by Colonel Howard, was the traditional anthem and I 
like it much more than any of the others. 

Mr. Forrester. Thank you, sir. Any further questions? 

I understand Mrs. William D. Leetch has another engagement and 
a like to appear at this time. Mrs. Leetch, will you come around, 
please. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. WILLIAM D. LEETCH, SECRETARY, AMERICAN 
COALITION OF PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES 


Mrs. LeetcH. Good morning, and thank you for your courtesy. I 
am Mrs. William Leetch, secretary of the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies. I would like to make a general statement first to 
say how much I have really benefited by what I have learned here and 
the argumentation has been extremely interesting and beneficial and 
I thank the chairman for his observations, with which we most 
heartily agree. 

Possibly some things in this statement might be altered had we 
heard all of it from the beginning before the statement was written, 
but in general I want to say that our office has been swamped with 
mail on this subject. It has excited more interest, perhaps, than what 
we consider on the scene here more important national issues. 

Mr. Forrester. May I interrupt, please ? 

Mrs. Lertrcu. Yes. 

Mr. Forrester. I would like to say that is also the experience of 
this subcommittee. We have Alaska statehood, we have mutual 
security, we have the most controversial problems before this Con- 
gress that we have had in many, many years. But so far as my mail 
is concerned I have had more letters on this particular thing. 

Mrs. Leercu. So has Mr. Broyhill and the sponsors of these other 
resolutions, I can assure you. Hence the change made in his original 
bill. 

Mr. Wurrener. The burden of my mail is that we should not change. 

Mrs. Leetcu. That is the burden of the mail of the patriotic 
societies as expressed through their letters from members. The other 
thing is they want no change or abridgment and the American Coalli- 
tion adopted a resolution to that effect. There are a hundred patriotic 
societies cooperating with the American Coalition and, represented 
by their delegates at the annual convention, they voted for no change. 
They would however, go along with a capital “P” in Power. 

Mrs. Leercn. The American Coalition adopted a resolution at its 
28th annual convention January 1958, expressing opposition to 
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changes or abridgment of the national anthem. My remarks are my 
own. 

The proposed resolutions to adopt a specific, official, or revised 
standard version of the national anthem are not the outgrowth of ideas 
of the hereditary societies. None were consulted. They were asked 
to sup pen various resolutions after the texts were printed. A frater- 
nal organization backed Senator Bridges and Mr. Dorn’s joint resolu- 
tion in an effort to restore the third stanza omitted from Mr. Broyhill’s s 
first House Joint Resolution 17 and to capitalize the latter “P” in the 
word “Power.” Patriotic societies would subscribe to this latter 
change from Key’s original manuscript to conform to present-day 
custom when referring to the Deity. 

The gentleman from the Historical Society of Maryland pointed 
out Key was a religious man who had even considered going into the 
ministry. If there is to be a change perhaps that would be the least 
harmful change. 

We do not think the ampersands, apostrophes, and commas need to 
be changed. After all, we do not sing them. We like the quaint 
form as authentic and real as any other early American historic docu- 
ment or piece of furniture. It should be as lasting. We prize it the 
way it is, for what it is. However, the words and music were printed 
and sold at Carr’s Music Store in Baltimore, Md., in 1814. Speaking 
of the words only, Mr. James W. Foster, director of the Maryland 
Historical Society, owner of the original copy in Key’s handwriting, 
declared them to be satisfactory. This early printing capitalizes the 
letter “P” for Power, capitalizes “S” for St: Cte Banner and 
retains the word “home” without the plural “s” as in Key’s original. 
It adds an exclamation point after “O!” and sie anges the ampersands 
to “and.” Why would not this first printing be a satisfactor vy compro- 
mise official version to satisfy the critics of the original ? 

Key’s poem breathes the spirit of patriotism without which we 
would have had no country. We think it certain the word “home” 
means “homeland” and should be retained. The poem bespeaks pride 
in a great victory of American independence and self-reliance, the 
thinking of Key’s whole generation. No one can rightly read between 
the lines and see any glimpse of what the sponsor of one of these bills 
calls, “a democratic ideal of the brotherhood of mankind” and we do 
not want that misconception influencing a change. 

Apparently the first bills originated with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and its Office of Education which the State 
Department says is the chief channel of UNESCO propaganda into 
the Nation’s schools (UNESCO Story, De ‘partment of State Publica- 
tion, 3931, p. 46), and with the National Music Council, a UNESCO 
affiliate, and especially with its chairman for this undertaking, Mr. 
Richard S. Hill, Head, Music Reference Section, Library of Congress. 
Mr. Hill was a candidate for a bachelor of literature degree at Oxford 
University. This perhaps accounts for his reported concern lest the 
third stanza of our national anthem offend the British and so left it 
out. This is puerile in our opinion. It should also be pointed out 
that not all the members of the National Music Council claim to be 
musicians. Some are publishers, merchants, piano tuners, and manu- 
facturers. 
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The American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars and other 
patriotic society researchers have documented the studied attempt 
on the part of many leaders, especially educators, with the help of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or ganiza- 
tion (UNESCO) to play down nationalism and patriotism for some- 
thing alleged to be more ennobling—internationalism. In this con- 
nection we do not think any attempt should be made to suggest which 
stanzas shall be sung as in Mr. Broyhill’s second bill, still toward the 
elimination of the third stanza. Cannot some independence of choice 
be left to the people who are going to do the singing ? 

If we are to have an official publication, the opportunity should 
be seized upon to write in protective language to insure against abuse 
or distortion in more specific language as to “reasonable latitude” 
and “on the other hand” which seems to negate what goes before. A 
musical trade magazine is campaigning for a new national anthem 
because “you cannot swing The Star-Spangled Banner,” and they 
write ungrammatically and thoughtlessly, “it don’t mean a thing,” 
which in itself is a sad commentary on our educational system. Any 
law should include such a prohibition and might profitably include : 
brief history of the composition, so that it will mean something. 

The conventional key of B-flat is used in all but one of the proposed 
bills. This key is the one that has caused most criticism as being 
unsingable. However, there are already 262 registrations for musical 
compositions entitled “The Star-Sp: angled B: anner,” according to the 
Register of Copyrights, Mr. Arthur Fisher, in a letter dated May 7, 
1958. Musicians have already arranged the score to meet any 
exigency. Our musician members tell us that the key of A-flat 1s 
easy for both men and women’s voices and argue that an official 
version should:be in this lower key, with all others permitted. 

After listening to recordings of the proposed musical scores here, 
we have concluded that the music is played with little or no thought 
of the inspiring words. Somewhere there must be a music lover of 
the anthem who has the divine spark of enthusiasm and imagination 
to interpret the words and write in the symbols musicians say are 
necessary, in order to create an inspired, thrilling rendition. Any- 
thing less would be a pity to call official. Mr. Kearn’s bill in A-flat 
is disappointing in this respect. You might go to sleep standing up 
on that one. 

Patriotic societies are keenly aware that the pledge of allegiance to 
the flag set to music by Irving Caesar, whose leftist record was 
established by the House Committee on Un-American Activities, was 
slipped through the closing hours of the 84th Congress and copy- 
righted and he and ASCAP are getting the benefit of free advertising 
via Government Printing Office on a beautifully illustrated flag 
folder at taxpayers’ expense. 

We are certain this committee is aware of the possible misuse and 
possible profit or benefit to some that might come out of this effort, 
and that you seek to prevent it. The increasing neutrality of world 
powers may force the United States to pick up the thread of patri- 
otism and independence where it was dropped and go forward toward 
relative self-sufficiency where lies our real strength. The spirit of 
the national anthem will bt the springboard for this long overdue 
revival of patriotism. Let us preserve it an inspiration in our need. 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether this version, 1814 printing, 
has been introduced into the record. 

Mr. Forrester. I do not know. We will admit it. 

Mrs. Leercu. This is the 1814, from the original sheet music 
oyrinted and sold at Carrs Music Store in 1814. Unless it has gone 
in I think it should be pertinent. 

Mr. Forrester. We will order it made part of the record. If 
it is already a part of the record, we will not insert it twice. 

(The version referred to follows :) 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


From the Original Sheet Music—Printed and sold at Carrs Music Store, 
Baltimore, Maryland, 1814 


O! say can you see by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hail’d at the twilights’ last gleaming. 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars thro the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watch’'d, were so gallantly streaming. 

And the Rockets’ red glare, the Bombs bursting in air 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there. 
O! say does that Star-Spangled Banner yet wave, 
O’er the Land of the free and the home of the brave. 


On the shore dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes. 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses ; 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam 
In full glory reflected now shines in the stream. 
‘Tis the Star-Spangled Banner: O! long may it wave 
’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion 
A home and a country, shall leave us no more. 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps pollution 
No refuge could save the Hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave. 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the Land of the free and home of the brave. 


O! thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 
Between their love’d home, and the war’s desolation. 

Blest with victory and peace, may the Heav’n rescued land, 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserv’d us a nation! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just. 

And this be our motto—‘In God is our Trust”; 

And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 

O’er the Land of the free and the home of the brave. 


First printing of the Star-Spangled Banner— 
Courtesy of the Maryland Historical Society. 


This is exact with the exception of capitalizing the name, which is customary. 

Mr. Forrester. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mrs. Leretcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forrester. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Smirn. I am a little confused. 

Mrs. Lerrcu. So am I, very. 

Mr. Sairu. I get the impression from your statement that you 
want to stay by this lasting version, you want to keep that that way, 
and subsequently you say, why should not we have an official version. 
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Mrs. Leercu. I do not mean why should we not have an official 
version. We agree with the idea of letting it alone. If this commit- 
tee did nothing it is all right with us. But if we are to have a law, 
I would think one of these early printings, 1814, that has made cer- 
tain so-called corrections of capitalizing the word “Power” and has 
capitalized “S’s” in The Star-Spangled Banner, et cetera, might be 
a satisfactory compromise. I suggest that. 

Mr. Smirn. You mention there are 260 registrations under the 
copyrights, 262, I believe. If your organization were requested by a 
high school or a Boy Scout troop, or somebody else to send them an 
official version of The Star-Spangled Banner what would you send 
them ¢ 

Mrs. Leercu. Mr. Smith, the anthem is not written for some for- 
eign country. It is written for us. Do you not think the musical 
director of the Boy Scouts of America has gotten along pretty well 
over the years and do you not think from the 262 versions he would 
find a musical arrangement that would be satisfactory to their needs? 

Mr. Smiru. That may be true but that is begging my question a 
little bit. 

Mrs. Leercu. Is it? 

Mr. Smirn. I am wondering if I wrote you a letter and asked your 
organization, the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies, to send 
me what you believe to be the official version of The Star-Spangled 
Banner, including composition and words, what would you send ? 

Mrs. Leercu. Could we not rely on the one already mentioned by 
Mrs. Haig, of the DAR? 

Mr. Smirn. I do not know what it is. Is it Carr’s music-store 
version of 1814? 

Mrs. Leetcu. The one that has been already mentioned in the rec- 
ord and I understood would be entered in the record. 

Mr. Smrirn. The law passed in 1931 gave no composition or words 
whatsoever, simply a datlantion of policy that it should be our 
national anthem. 

Mrs. Leercu. But then there was a previous one mentioned, ap- 
proved by President Wilson in 1916 in the earlier testimony today 
and apparently ratified in 1931 by President Hoover when he signed 
Public Law 823. 

Mr. Smiru. I do not know. I am trying to find out who would 
send me anything. 

Mrs. Leercu. I do not know specifically whether the 1814 music- 
store one is the one. I think the confusion is so great that you will 
never get self-styled experts to agree on it. 

Mr. Wurrener. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Soiru. I yield. 

Mr. Wuirener. Is there any official version of America or When 
the Roll Is Called Up Yonder? 

Mrs. Leercu. Not that I know of. We do not see why it is neces- 
sary. The only thing that might be, for the sake of argument, would 
be with the trend in our national affairs today and with the lack of 
respect in so many quarters, it might be argued that it would be a good 
idea to try and protect the anthem against definite abuse, but there 
again you get to the very things already pointed out this morning. I 
am not learned enough to know how to suggest you can do that. I 
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will tell you what I would suggest. In the schools I suggest they teach 
respect and the meaning of this anthem. I think we fall down right 
there. We have to reeducate a whole generation of young people in an 
appreciation of things American because they have been brainwashed 
through the new educationists and frontier thinkers away from Amer- 
icanism, and Downbeat magazine would not write “It don’t mean a 
thing” if they had the real meaning of it educated in them throughout 
their schooling. They must be young people. 

Mr. Smiru. I am not saying we should change words or music. | 
am trying to find out if any witness for or against this can tell me 
what is supposed to be the official version of the composition and words 
of The Star-Spangled Banner. There is a vast difference between 
that and Dixie and America, or California, Here I Come. This is 
The Star-Spangled Banner, the greatest and most patriotic song in 
the United States. 

Mrs. Leercu. I agree with the chairman. When I was growing up 
in the schools there was no question about what was The Star- 
Spangled Banner. 

Mr. Smiru. We do not know where it came from, whether our 
schoolteacher wrote it in the front room or not. 

Mrs. Leercu. When I was educated—I am your senior—they were 
still teaching the meaning of Key’s words and where it was written. 
- Kearns said on the record it was written on the shores of Lake Erie. 

I did not get that teaching. 

Mr. Smiru. That was corrected subsequently. Mr. Kearns was 
thinking of another piece. 

Mr. Wutrener. Mr. Smith has asked you about official versions. I 
am a lawyer, and I should know these things, but is there any official 
statutory version or requirement as to whether a man places his hand 
over his heart or a woman takes her hat off and places it over her heart 
when the flag goes by that makes it a criminal offense not to do it ? 

Mrs. Leercu. No criminal offense, but it is written into the Flag 
Code. 

Mr. Wutrener. But there is no penalty attached ? 

Mrs. Leretcu. It is a matter of education. You cannot write in a 
penalty. 

Mr. Wuirener. You cannot legislate respect for the flag or the 
national anthem or anything else. 

Mrs. Leercn. You are right. It isa matter of education that begins 
right in the home and the schools. 

Mr. Wuirener. Your organization certainly would be in favor if we 
did adopt an official version of our national anthem giving old Francis 
Scott Key unlimited credit for it. 

Mrs. LeercH. Yes; and I am ashamed I had not noticed it was left 
out. It is a strong point. It lends certainty to this whole trend we 
have away from p: atriotism and it is going to be our undoing because we 
are going to have to depend on it one of these days and we have 
educated it out of a whole generation of young people to a great 
extent. Ourstrength lies in relative self-sufficienc y. 

Mr. Forrester. You could get a lot of argument about that but it so 
happens I agree with you on that. 

Mrs. Leercu. I think when the chips are down it will be so proven 
that we have to depend on ourselves. Everything is relative and we 
will have to pick up and go forward. 
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Mr. Forrester. We have to speed up because we have some other 
witnesses. You and [are in the minority on that. 

Mrs. Leercu. We may be vindicated at the country’s expense. 

Mr. Forrester. The next witness is Mrs. Juliet Brooke Ballard, 
Ilchester, Md. We will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JULIET BROOKE BALLARD, ILCHESTER, MD. 


Mrs. Batiarp. Lam Juliet Brooke Ballard, of Iichester, Md. Before 
I present my prepared testimony, I wanted to touch on 5 or 6 points 
that have come up in the testimony presented so far and on which I 
have information or which I wish to challenge. 

In, I think, Mr. Zelenko’s testimony it was, I gained the impression 
that this bill (Public Law 823) was passed without too much thought. 

I think that the information given us by the gentleman from the Vet- 

‘ans of Foreign Wars shows there was certainly great feeling in the 
eniie, a number of organizations interested. It would li ke to add 
the fact that there had been interest in this matter for some time, it was 
not just a matter of 1928, 1929, or 1930. Iam not going to quote from 
an item which came from the Baltimore Evening Sun, March 5, 1956, 
page 20. This is from Our Yesterdays, News of 1931 from the Evening 
Sun and How It Looks Now. 


The Star-Spangled Banner, you might think, is about as noncontroversial a 
subject as could be, nowadays. The playing of it is so taken for granted as a 
patriotic touch, whenever a sports contest starts or a radio station goes off the 
air or what have you, that the only argument would be whether the song’s so 
familiar as to be stale. 

Ah, but you should have been around a quarter century ago, when what 
proudly was hailed in the home of Representative John Charles L inthic um and 
in the land of lawyer Francis Scott Key was official recognition of The Star- 
Spangled Banner. as the national anthem. 

The verses composed by Key in 1814 had attained a wide and rapid popu- 
larity, but somehow no legal status. This slight was bitter gall to the residents 
of Key’s native State, coloratura sopranos and members of the various military 
alumni groups. Mr. Linthicum, a downtown Baltimorean and Democrat who in 
1931 was concluding his 20th year in Congress, had devoted parts of the previous 
14 years to exhorting his colleagues to confer legitimacy upon the Nation’s 
musical emblem. 

He had had the Navy band in to play it at Judiciary Committee meetings ; he had 
presented petitions with signatures by the hundred thousand; he had put Mrs. 
Reuben Ross Holloway, she of the famous hats, on the witness stand. 

It’s hard to see, now, what could have held up consent. The crush of other 
business, mostly; plus here and there a claim that the song was too warlike for 
impressionable young children (America the Beautiful was suggested instead), 
that the melody (originally an English tavern harmony) was of lowly pedigree, 
that its vocal ramparts were too high for most voices to scale. Anyhow, on 
March 38, 1931, in a last-gleaming twilight of the Tist Congress, and with Senate 
aid from Millard E. Tydings, the D ill passed. 


Last night I talked on the telephone to one of the persons who was 
present at the hearings on the basis of which that bill was passed which 
became a public law. If you will refer to House report, 71st Congress, 

2d session, volume 2, Report No. 627, to accompany H. R. 14, February 
6, 1930, you will find that report was the report that went along with 
the bill which became Public Law oe In it you will find that Mrs. 
Reuben Ross Holloway, chairman of the National Star Spangled 
Banner Committee, was represented by Mrs. N. L. Dashiell, president 
of the Baltimore Daughters of 1812. The person I called last night is 
the sister of Mrs. Dashiell, who died last summer, Miss Harriet Marine, 
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3402 University Place, Baltimore, who was there with her sister. I 
spoke to her about what happened there. She stated that they had a 
singer named Miss Grace Bouldin, who was answering this objection 
that perhaps it was too high. This lady said if it seemed to be too 
high it was because it was pitched too high. She had an average voice. 
She sang all four stanzas and it apparently satisfied the committee 
because it was reported favorably. 

Mr. Forrester. Are you coming to President Wilson’s version ? 

Mrs. Bauuarp. It is in my prepared testimony. I would like to take 
care of this first if I may. 

If anybody wished I could certainly get a notarized statement from 
Miss Harriet Marine. She is elderly and had a recent fall. I did not 
want to bring her here. Three days would have been too much for her. 

Next in the testimony, I think Mr. Zelenko said it was very poorly 
layed in foreign countries. I went into a music store soon after | 
fading aware of all this discussion about the end of January, went 
to Walker’s, a large music store in Baltimore. (I think it has been 
there 50 years or so.) I simply said I want to buy a piece of sheet 
music of the national anthem. They sold me this. I said, are there 
not some variants? I have heard there are quite a few. The man 
looked at me like I had lost my mind. He said, there was another; 
and he said, if you go to such-and-such a store I think you can get it 
but for all practical purposes this is the version everyone plays. 

If you will look inside of it you will note this at the bottom of the 
first sheet. (This is speaking of when it was made by the Service 
Committee :) 

The Service version may be freely used and designated as such provided it be 

printed without change of melody, harmony or rhythm. 
If a foreigner wants to know what to play all he has to get is the Serv- 
ice version, what the music store told me is played anyway. As long 
as he stays in those limitations I see not why it cannot be pl: ryed 
correctly. 

Mr. Broyhill seemed to feel a good many of the patriotic societies 
were behind his thinking. I w anted to make two exceptions. When 
the counsel read the names of those pa who had sent in statements 
I noticed the Daughters of the Revolution, not Daughters of the 
American Revolution but Daughters of the Revolution, and United 
States Daughters of 1812 were absent. The Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion rec ently held their annual national meeting in Baltimore. I am 
not a member of this society; but I have friends who are. They told 
me of the resolution passed by the Daughters of the Revolution against 
any additional legislation on the anthem. I presume that the Daugh- 
ters did not realize it would be useful to express their opinion to this 
committee. 

As far as the United States Daughters of 1812 are concerned I am 
a member of that society, have served in a national capacity and am 
now serving in one national capacity and I was at the associate coun- 
cil in April and there was a resolution introduced (by somebody 
else) that there should not be additional legislation on the anthem. 
I did inform the resolutions committee there were more bills than in 
House Joint Resolution 17 and they changed their wording so as to 
cover the additional situation. That resolution against additional 
legislation was passed on the floor and afterward I got up and made a 
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motion that it should be introduced as testimony in this hearing 
and that was passed unanimously. Why it was not sent I do not 
know. I presume the corresponding secretary thought the chairman 
of the resolutions would send it in and chairman of the resolutions 
thought the corresponding secretary would sent it in. But that was 
our national meeting and women from all over the country. 

Then the next thing i is you asked about the “printer’s devil.” I 
fortunately, about the first of February when I was down at the 
Historical Society, happened to get hold of a file and this file is in 
the Historical Society Library and it is listed inde ~— 

Mr. Forrester. Which historical society ? 

Mrs. Batiarp. The Maryland Historical Society. It is listed under 
Carr, Joseph, 1740 to 1819. This a consists of typed copies of let- 
ters from the Carr family. Mr. Carr was the person who printed 
this first sheet music. Now, in the ea of Mary Jordan Carr 
we find this, giving an account of what happened when this sheet 
music was published and how Mr. Key came down to Mr. Carr’s store 
and wanted to see about this publication taking place: 

By Mr. Key’s request in his presence from his manuscript selected from an 

English composition entitled ‘“‘To Anacrion [sic] in Heaven” and approved by 
him. 
In other words, Mr. Key went down and he saw about that and he 
looked it over. I feel sure that he gave his own handwritten copy to 
Carr’s Music Store and I am sure when it was published he proofread 
it. I ama writer, and I proofread. You have to do it very particu- 
larly. I cannot believe Mr. Key did not do it or that he did not know 
what was in the first sheet music. I would like to tell you more 
about that later. 

Mr. Forrester. We have 15 minutes only and we have some more 
witnesses. You have opened up a very interesting point. Iam glad 
that is at least made a controversial question because I cannot help 
but think it is at least controversial and I just did not want that to go 
down in history as being an undisputed fact unless it was asa matter 
of fact. 

Mr. Batiarp. Shall I continue ? 

Mr. Wutrener. May I ask a question? How extensive is this file 
that you found on Carr? 

Mrs. Batiarp. Miss Holland, assistant curator or the curator, gave 
it to me—2 or 3 typewritten sheets taken from old letters. I asked 
Mr. Foster where the originals would be. He did not know but he 
thought they could find the originals. 

Mr. Wuirener. If we could get a photostatic copy for the record 
it would be good. 

Mrs. BALLARD. Any writer should know what happens when he has 
something published. 

Mr. Wuirener. We are thinking of specific evidence. 

Mrs. Batiarp. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirener. Could you get a photostat of those letters you 
thought were significant ? 

Mrs. Bauiarp. I can get a photostatic copy of the typewritten let- 
ters in the file and see if they could get the original. 

Mr. Wuirenrr. It would be he Ipful to this record. 

Mr. Forrester. For posterity it would be good. 
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Mr. Smiru. The committee could write officially and request it. 

Mrs. Batitarp. My prepared testimony is more important than this 
but I wanted to make these points. 

Mr. Forrester. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Bauuiarp. The other day the chairman asked if the pledge of 
allegiance to the flag in musical form had been copywritten. As I 
recall, the gentleman from the National Music Council did not know. 
I have a copy of this musical version of the pledge of allegiance. I 
looked it up and on the first page of this copy you can see “Copy- 
right 1955 by Irving Caesar.” 

Mr. Smiru. The gentleman here has photostats of the original 
letters this lady w as Spe: aking about. 

Mr. Forrester. Thank you. 

Mrs. Bauiarp. I will not secure that then. 

Mr. Forresrer. You would want to see those photostats I am sure. 

Mrs. Batiarp. Yes, I will. I know the gentleman. I will ask 
him. ‘To return to this question which the chairman asked about the 
copyrighting of the musical Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, as I 
recall, that was not answered by the gentleman from the National 
Music Council. He did not know. 

I went home and looked. This is the version. On the first inner 
page it has “Copyright 1955 by Irving Caesar.” Would you like to 
admit that to the record as a piece of evidence with regard to your 
question, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Forrester. Yes. I talked to Congressman Rabaut a few days 
ago who was the author of the bill and he tells me that music was 

given to him and he gave it to the Congress of the United States. I 
thi nk in fairness we should get that statement into the record. 

Mrs. Batiarp. There is a little writing on the other side which has 
nothing to do with me or my comments. This is the only copy J have. 
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(The sheet music referred to follows :) 


HOUSE DOCUMENT NO. 22 


Pledge of Allegeance 
to the Hag 


te 
I pledge allegiance 
to the flag 
of the United States 
of America 
and to the Republic 
for which it stands, 
one Nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty 


and justice for all. 
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Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 


Musical Setting by - 
IRVING CAESAR -AScaP 
Bb dim, Bb7 


March Time 


Intro. 
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Copyright 1955 by IRVING CAESAR 
1619 Broadway, N.Y. C. 
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History of the Pledge 


Tue original author of the pledge was Francis Bellamy, who was 
born at Mount Morris, New York, May 18, 1855, and died August 
28, 1931. He was ordained in 1879 at the Baptist Church in Little 
Falls, New York. The pledge he wrote was first used at the dedica- 
tion of the World's Fair Grounds in Chicago on October 21, 1892, 
the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America, and has 
been recited from that day to this, with some changes, by school 
children throughout our land. Reverend Bellamy’s original wording 
was altered slightly by the First and Second: National Flag Confer- 
ences in 1923 and 1924 and his work was officially designated as the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag by Public Law 287, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, approved December 28, 1945. On June 14, 1954, Flag Day, 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower signed into law House Joint Reso- 
lution 243, introduced by Representative Louis C. Rabaut of Michigan, 
which added to the Pledge of Allegiance the compelling and meaningful 
words “‘under God"’ 

The song ‘Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag’’, composed by Irving 
Caesar, ASCAP, at the request of Representative Louis C. Rabaut, 
.was sung for the first time on the floor of the House of Representatives 

. on Flag Day, June 14, 1955, by ‘the official Air Force choral group, 
the “Singing Sergeants’’, under the direction of Captain Robert L. 
Landers, AFRES, in special Flag Day ceremonies. 


©. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 1955 O--S6019 


FOR SALE BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS. U. 5. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON 25, 0. C_- PRICE 1@ CENTS 


Mrs. Batiarp. My last point about this previous evidence is that it 
is very bewildering to me that the gentlemen who did have new, 
definite musical versions did not put them in the realm of the public 
domain to begin with, so there would be no question of copyright.  [ 
happen to be a traditional poet and poets are supposed to be rather 
simple, impractical souls. once had occasion to do something like 
this. The Star-Spangled Banner Flag House Association—Mr. Burk 
hardt is a member of the board and can tell you how it happened 
wished to use a ballad of mine which concerned the circumstances 
which made that house famous, as its official poem; and it was so 
decided at a board meeting. The question was how that would be 
published so that it could be used in reprints in newspapers, on public 
programs, and on radio broadcasts, used easily without people having 
to get permission and at the same time how it could be so protected 
that no one else could get rights to it and therefore limit it. I did 
not know myself so I simply asked someone because I felt sure there 
was some way to do it. I asked a man who knew something about 
copyright. He said, put it in the realm of public domain. _ It is that 
simple. This has been used on programs, it has been used on radio 
broadcasts, it has been reprinted, I have clippings from different 
papers. What I did at the time was simply to put underneath the 
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poem as it was first published, in other words, in the first published 
form: 

This poem has been adopted as the official poem * * * may be reprinted or 

used in public readings or broadcasts without further permission but with 
proper credit to the author and the association. 
I have been so bewildered that these men did not know this simple little 
thing todo. The ones who brought this up are connected with musie. 
I wonder how they happened not to. I feel maybe there are other de- 
tails they do not know if they do not know this because they express 
themselves as anxious to put it in the realm of public domain. 

If they did not know those details it would still seem to me that 
they would certainly look over this service version which is certainly 
an important document. 

In the service version you will note it was put in the realm of public 
domain exactly the same way. I read to you that little point that 
this— 
service version may be freely used and designated as such provided it be printed 
without change of melody, harmony, or rhythm. 

If an item of that nature had been incorporated in these bills there 
would be no question but what it would be put in the realm of public 
domain where nobody could get a copyright. Why did they not look 
into it? They said, we wanted to give it to the people. Therefore, 
they must not have known. I feel in something as important as the 
anthem, if a person does not know a simple little thing like this 
maybe there are other things they do not know and we should have 
experts when we are de: ling with something as serious as our anthem. 
To me it just makes me feel a lack of security in their knowledge. | 
do not feel secure about the other things. (My assignment has worked 
perfectly.) 

I want to present my prepared testimony. 

All of the various proposed bills concerning the wording and music 
of The Star-Spangled Banner seem to take for granted that the act 
passed in 1931 to make it our national anthem was drawn up in too 
general a way and should now be amplified. I submit that the then 
House Judiciary Committee purposely worded the act as it is. In 
House Reports on Public Bills, 71st Congress, 2d Session, Volume 2, 
consult Report No. 627 (February 6, 1930), to accompany H. R. 14 (the 
designation of the bill which became the act referred to). The state- 
ment is made that everything after the enacting clause in the original 
bill is to be struck out and in lieu thereof, there will be put 
That the composition consisting of words and music known as The Star- 
Spangled Banner is designated the national anthem of the United States of 
America. 

In a 3-page statement issuing awhile back from Mr. Broyhill’s office 
one finds the phrasing : 

until Congressman Broyhill introduced the first bill ever to contain musical notes 
on June 14, 1955. 

I question this statement in view of House Report 627, above men- 
tioned, which seems to imply that Mr. Linthicum’s bill, later the act 
referred to, did set forth specific wording and music and that the then 
House Judiciary Committee considered it unnecessary to include this. 
In fact we are told in the re port that the reason the rest of the original 
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bill was stricken out in favor of said phrasing was that the anthem 
had in 1916 been promulgated by the Secretary of War, regulations 
250-5 (1-g-1) and by the Secretary of the Navy, chapter 5 (230-1) 
and approved by President Wilson in these same words and that was 
why they were being used again. So I feel that the Congress in 1931 
knew what it meant. 

_ As to the wording, there seems to be a tendency to go back to Francis 
Scott Key’s first complete draft, now in the Maryland Historical 
Society in Baltimore, and then make little changes in it. In a 4- 
page statement from Mr. Broyhill’s office it is noted that the wor ding 
in bill 558 has been changed in some instances from the original 
manuscript’s wording. Mr. Broyhill characterizes some of these 
changes as “grammatical corrections.” As a writer, nationally pub- 
lished over the past 26 years and the associate of ‘other writers, I 
would like to point out that an author’s own corrections are accepted 
in place of another person’s. Few authors do not make later changes; 
and this is especially true of poets. Francis Scott Key later polished 
his own production. It does not take away from our love of and 
reverence for the original manuscript that we use the author’s final 
corrected version today; and I see no reason that we should substitute 
Mr. Broyhill’s ideas for Francis Scott Key’s. The Maryland His- 
torical Society also owns a copy of the “Poems of the Late Francis 
S. Key, Esq., author of The Star-Spangled Banner with an intro- 
ductory letter by Chief Justice Taney, Robert Carter & Bros., No. 530 
Broadway, 1857.” In the introduction, page vil, one finds this state- 
ment: 

After several years of respectful solicitation, to those possessing the manu- 

script, permission to publish it has been obtained, together with a narrative, 
from the accurate pen of Chief Justice Taney, brother-in-law of Mr. Key. 
This establishes the version of our anthem in this volume as Key’s 
final corrected one, left by him at his demise. The American people 
are sensible enough to have made this wording found in said volume, 
that most commonly found. (I brought down another copy of that 
book from the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore and I think 
possibly the chairman would like to examine it and see that is what 
it is. ) 

If it became the style for those who felt like it, simply to make 
changes in an author’s works, nothing would be s safe, not even Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address nor Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. In 
my opinion it would be insolence for any of us to attempt to correct 
Francis Scott Key’s inspired masterpiece. 

As to the music, in the Baltimore Evening Sun, March 5, 1956, page 
20, under “Our Y esterday s, News of 1931 From the Ev ening Sun and 
How It Looks Now,” one finds an account of how this act of 1931 
came to be passed at that time. I now quote: 

He (Mr. Linthicum) had had the Navy Band in to play it at Judiciary Com- 
mittee meetings. 

Certainly the Navy Band must have played it in the service version. 
This article also tells of the celebration at the passage of the bill: 


Mrs. Linthicum waved a flag from the House Gallery and the Marine Band 
played and Congressmen sang. 


The Marine Band would, of course, play that same version. 
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In view of these facts I feel that Congress knew exactly what it 
was doing. Certainly most of our citizens love and revere the national 
anthem as it was played and sung in 1931 and before. We have only 
a few great national symbols, the Statute of Liberty, the dome of 
the Capitol, the White House, our flag, and the national anthem. Let 
us keep them. 

I am against any more legislation whatsoever on the anthem. Pub- 
lic Law 823 is sufficient. 

On Friday, the day after the first two hearings, I was in the Enoch 
Pratt Free Librar y to get this book and I happened to see Mr. Richard 
Hart, head of the literature department, also a writer and poet in his 
own right. I was simply telling him about these bills, the grammati- 
cal corrections so called that had been advocated—I had drawn no 
conclusions, just telling him what was suggested. Before I drew any 
conclusions, he interrupted to say, “That is precedent making.” I 
agreed with him. 

If grammatical corrections should be made in a poet’s work, in my 
opinion this would strike at the entire basis of the laws of copyright and 
public domain. 

It would affect every writer in this Nation, not to speak of the ones 
dead. That was my only original feeling. 

I was so astonished, because a writer comes to accept the basic 
groundwork of such things as the right to his own production, and this 
idea is, in my mind, revolutionary. I would imagine that writers all 
over the countr y would be very much disturbed if ‘they thought that it 
was going to be possible to correct an author’s work. 

Mr. Forrester. The lady knows that they changed Old Black Joe 
and Swanee River. 

Mrs. Bauiarp. I have read about that, but actually that has not been 
given official sanction. If it were given official sanction, it would be 
precedent making. 

Mr. Forrester. I think I had better tell you that I do not like it, 
but anyway they have changed it. 

Mrs. BaAniarp. People pi: iy it differently, but it has not been 
officially changed any way. If this were officially done, then after that 
you would feel that you could change Shakespeare and so on. 

Mr. Forrester. Where it has been done most realistically is on tele- 
vision and radio and so forth. 

Mrs. Batiarp. I know. 

Mr. Forrester. But it is done. When I sit down and look at tele- 
vision and listen to the radio, it just shocks me to see the liberties they 
have taken in destroying the brainwork of the people they claim they 
are honoring. 

Mrs. Batiarp. Yes. 

Mr. Forrester. As a matter of fact, I do not think it is good for the 
country. I have said that, too. 

Mrs. Batuarp. Yes. 

Mr. Forrester. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Mrs. Batuarp. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Forrester. We are going to have to take a recess now on account 
of the fact that the House is already in session. I understand that we 
can meet in the full committee room, No. 346. We will try to recon- 
vene at 2: 15 


28279—58——10 
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All of the witnesses who have been present here know that we could 
be in a situation where we could not possibly meet and we could not 
leave the floor. In the event that we can, we will reconvene at 2: 15. 
In the event that we cannot, our counsel will be there to meet you and 
inform you. 

I believe we have two more scheduled witnesses. 

(Thereupon, a recess was taken to reconvene at 2:15 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Forrester. The Subcommittee No. 4 will come to order for 
further hearings on the different bills relating to The Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

I believe that when we adjourned Mrs. Ballard was testifying. 

Mrs. Batiarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forrester. Mrs. Ballard, if you do not mind, I would like to 
ask you a question or two. 

You have demonstrated quite a bit of research and personal knowl- 
edge upon this subject and that leads me to inquire of you, just what 
has been the impetus or the cause of your interest in this matter ? 

Mrs. Batiarp. Mr. Chairman, I will tell you. I came over here 
from Maryland where my father’s family has lived for many genera- 
tions. When my father’s grandfather heard that the British were 
getting to Baltimore, he borrowed a horse from his mother and he 
rode 25 miles down to Baltimore to see what he could do. He manned 
one of the guns at Fort McHenry that night. That and the “bombs 
bursting in air” deafened him for life. He lived to be an old man 
and when he died it was recorded in his obituary in the Bel Air Aegis 
that the thing he was proudest of his whole life long was that he lost 
his hearing in the defense of Fort McHenry. 

While he was manning his gun, his cousin, Francis Scott Key, was 
out in his little boat looking through the night for our flag. I think 
that you can understand my interest. 

Mr. Forrester. Yes, ma’am. The Chair does understand, but we 
thought we should make that point in the record: that you are a 
descendant of dager Scott Key. 

Mrs. Batuarp. A descendant of his cousin. 

Mr. Forrester. In addition to that, on your paternal side. 

Mrs. Battarp. That was on my paternal side; yes. 

Mr. Forrester. Your people did participate in the particular battle ; 
your ancestors did participate in the particular battle that inspired 
this national anthem ? 

Mrs. Batiarp. My great-grandfather did. He manned one of those 
guns. He was one of the group known as the Old Defenders. 

Mr. Forrester. Thank you, ma’am. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Wutrener. I would just like to commend the lady on her fine 
presentation. She interested me a great deal. 

Mr. Forrester. Our next witness is Mrs. Raymond Douglas 
MacCart. 

Would you come around, please, ma’am, and take a seat and the 
subcommittee will be glad to hear from you. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. RAYMOND D. MacCART, THE NATIONAL SO- 
CIETY CONGRESS OF STATES, INC., AND NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
COLONIAL DAMES XVII CENTURY 


Mrs. MacCarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

I am Mrs. pre Douglas MacCart, of Stamford, Conn., and 
I represent the National Society of the Congress of St ate Societies 
of New York. 

I would like to explain that the Congress of State Societies was 
organized in 1912 and it is made up of societies in New York and 
elsewhere who have people living there, however, who were not born 
there. For instance, the Daughters of Pennsylvania, the Maine 
Women’s Clubs, and the Florida Society. Then it was conceived by 
Judge Vivian’s wife to form them into one single society called the 
Congress of State Societies. She was president for about 35 years 
and then I picked it up and have kept it going for about 10 years. 

I am now the president of the National Congress of State Societies, 
Ine. 

[ also represent the National Society of Colonial Dames of XVII 
Century as their national-defense chairman and honorary vice 
preside nt. 

This ¢ ‘ongress of State Societies is one of my pet societies because 
I have been making that the foundation for a national-defense group. 
Having the women alert to what is going on in our country and at 
present I have an apartment in W ashington, D. C., and I'am very 
much interested in what is going on every d: ay. 

When Mr. Broyhill’s resolution, House Joint Resolution 17, came 
up, it was sent to me and I brought it before my society in New York. 
We passed a resolution which was sent to his office and to members of 
the committee. That was on resolution House Joint Resolution 17. 
The resolution follows: 

Whereas Americans revere and want to keep unchanged the accepted version 
of The Star-Spangled Banner ; and 

Whereas the currently used version was approved by Public Law 823, 
March 3, 1931, by the 7ist Congress of the United States which officially desig- 
nated The Star-Spangled Banner as the national anthem of the United States 
of America ; and 

Whereas Representative Joel Broyhill proposed several changes which are 
Objectionable to the American patriotic societies and our society, and this bill 
being presented at this time; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States of America and the American 
people are confronted with grave matters in which our security is at stake, we 
believe it is of the utmost importance that our Congress not be diverted by con- 
troversial issues such as those involved in House Joint Resolution 17: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the National Society of the Congress of States in meeting 
assembled in New York February 24, 1958, in the Hotel Statler in New York 
City, expresses strong disapproval of House Joint Resolution 17 and respect- 
fully urges all Members of Congress to oppose it when it comes before the House. 

We also urge Representative Broyhill in the best interests of our country 
at this time to withdraw the bill and that copies of this resolution be sent to 
members of the committee and to the President of the United States of America, 
Mr. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

That was sent here March 7, 1958. I received a letter from the 
oflice of Mr. Broyhill and later a telephone call asking me what my 
society objected to in House Joint Resolution 17. They said that the 
real objection was in the poem of the word “Power.” That came up in 
the February 24 meeting. I told the secretary who called that that 
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was the real objection. Since that time bill 558 has come before our 
notice. I told the secretary that since the objection to 17 hinged 
on the word “Power” in the fourth stanza that my society insisted on 
the capital “P” as the “Power” meant God, but we do not just say 
God, we say a Divine Power, God, over all, : and therefore it was adapt- 
able to all religions and we believe any man’s religion is good if he 
lives it. 

In 558 this was made, this word “Power,” with a capital “P,” so we 
accepted the poem temporarily to see what was going to happen on 
May 21. Since then there have been numerous bills; I cannot keep 
track of them. The Star-Spangled Banner became our national an- 
them on March 3, 1931. It stated: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the composition consisting of the words 
and music known as The Star-Spangled Banner is designated the national anthem 
of the United States of America. 

We feel that that is all that is needed. We are also willing to 
accept the preserved words of the Maryland Historical Society of 
1814, and we feel that as far as grammatical corrections go, perhaps 
in those days that is the way they all wrote. How do we know? 

Also, we feel these things that happen today such as this writing by 
school people to Mr. Broyhill to do something about an authorized 
official version is part of a trend. It might become a habit to attack 
our history and our traditions. We object seriously to changes. 

Am I permitted to quote Mr. Zelenko in his speech the other day, 
his statement ? 

Mr. Forrester. I see no reason why you should not. 

Mrs. MacCarr. Mr. Zelenko said in his statement, “It is the voice 
of democracy” when referring to The Star-Spangled Banner. I would 
have been so happy if he had said it was the voice of the greatest 
republic. 

Then we come to the music. As for the music I am going to sing 
the national anthem in any key I can or follow along with any group 
that is singing it. We cannot force an official com osition on anyone 
of B flat, ‘A flat, G, or otherwise. I favor the B-flat composition for 
stores or ships or anywhere. Anyone can transpose music to suit 
voices. If the national anthem is going to be sung in church or school 
or kindergarten, the music can be ‘transposed to suit the voices. Also 
if you sing it indoors or if you sing it out of doors, it makes a differ- 
ence. Itcan be transposed. 

In closing, I wish to say that our society favors Mr. Broyhill and 
this committee and we feel sure since you are intelligent, patriotic 
gentlemen, your conclusions will be to our best interest. I thank you 
for this courtesy. 

Mr. Forrester. Thank you, ma’am. We certainly appreciate the 
kind remarks, whether it comes from an overly generous spirit or not. 
Being human, we do appreciate a few kind words every now and then. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Wurrener. You and your group are certainly not in favor of 
any penal provisions being attached to any legislation, are you? That 
is, anything saying it shall be unlawful to sing it any way other than 
this. 

Mrs. MacCart. No. We do not want any change. We feel where it 
says in this article, this act of 1931, did you notice that it said the 
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composition? And did you notice it said officially designated? What 
more could we ask ? 

Mr. Wuirener. You think they incorporated the previous version 
by reference ¢ 

Mrs. MacCart. I copied that from Mr. Broyhill’s 

Mr. Wuirener. You interpret the language of the 1931 statute to 
incorporate into it an already existing version of The Star-Spangled 
Banner ? 

Mrs. MiacCarr. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrener. In no event would you favor our putting—as one 
witness said “teeth” in the act so that you have to sing it a certain 
way? You do not favor putting anything in any legislation which 
would say that it was unlawful to sing the song a certain way ? 

Mrs. MacCarr. No; we do not favor that. 

Mr. Forrester. The gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. Nrmt1z. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forrester. Thank you, ma’am. 

Mrs. MacCarr. I am sorry, gentlemen, I do not hear anything. I 
am totally deaf. 

Mr. Forrester. You talk very well. 

Next is Mr. Daniel H. Burkhardt, department adjutant, American 
Legion, Department of Maryland. 





STATEMENT OF DANIEL H. BURKHARDT, DEPARTMENT ADJUTANT, 
AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Burkuarptr. My name is Daniel Burkhardt. I am Maryland 
department adjutant, which is State adjutant for the American Le- 
gion. I am also treasurer and a director of the Star-Spangled Banner 
Flag House Association in Baltimore. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to read a resolution of 
the American Legion, Department of Maryland, on the subject: 


Whereas The Star-Spangled Banner became our national anthem on March 38, 
1931, when President Herbert Hoover signed Public Law 823 of the 71st Con- 
gress ; and 

Whereas we believe that many millions of Americans cherish and respect the 
currently acceptable version, both words and music, of The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, such version being the service version prepared in 1918 by the War 
Department for use in Army and Navy songbooks; and 

Whereas we are strongly opposed to any changes in the words or music of 
the currently accepted version; and 

Whereas House Joint Resolution No. 17 of the present Congress with its word- 
ing “a composition” leaves the door wide open for any and all changes in the 
words and/or music, and we have no way of knowing whose name will be 
recorded as the composer, thus leaving the door further open for credit to go to 
some undesirable person as happened with the music for the Pledge of Alle- 
giance ; and 

Whereas under the plan of House Resolution 17 there is no safeguard to as- 
sure that some undesirable, Communist, subversive, or leftwing composer will 
not get the credit for a composition which might be adopted; and 

Whereas the many fine veteran and patriotic groups were not consulted and 
invited to take part in any such consideration ; and 

Whereas acceptance of any version submitted by the National Music Council 
would place control of the pl iying into the hands of ASCAP, to the extent that 
ASCAP would be in a position to decide and control its use on TV, radio, screen, 
and by bands and orchestras ; and 

Whereas we would not approve for one moment any plan which might permit 
ASCAP to gain control over the playing of our national anthem; and 
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Whereas we do not want any changes, omissions, or tamperings with the 
words or music of The Star-Spangled Banner, our national anthem, as adopted 
by the Congress under Public Law 823 of the 7ist Congress: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the department of Maryland in department exccutive committee 
assembled on the 16th of March 1958, That we are strongly opposed to House 
Resolution No. 17 and that we do respectfully call upon the Members of Congress 
from the State of Maryland to vigorously oppose this resolution in any form or 
wording ; and be it further 

Resolved, That notice of our expression be conveyed promptly to Congress- 
man E. L. Forrester, chairman of Subcommittee No. 4 of the House Judiciary 
Committee in which subcommittee the resolution now rests; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution of the department of Maryland be forwarded 
immediately to our national adjutant and national chairman of the Americanism 
commission in order that consideration and adoption by the national organiza 
tion may be accomplished ; and be it further 

Resolved, That general distribution be given to the resolution as adopted by the 
department of Maryland in department executive committee assembled, 

Passed the 16th day of March 1958, unanimously 
and bearing my name as certifying oflicer. 

Mr. C hairman, that may be considered a little strong but this is a 
strong situation. Perhaps in homespun language it might best be 
summarized by a statement I once heard by one of my contemporaries 
that came back to the States and passed the Statue of Liberty. He 
said, “Old girl, if you ever see me again you are going to have to poor 
around.” That man if he were here today I am sure would s 
“Please do not mess with The Star-Spangled Banner 

There have been many things that have been changed and many 
things being changed in this « ‘ountry but among the things we believe 
should not be ch: inged is The Star-Spangled Banner, its words and 
its music. 

[ made some notes and many of these things have been covered by 
the previous speakers. In order to anticipate your question, Mr. 
Whitener, if I may, we do not believe that this should be a matter of 
compulsion of law. This past Sunday I attended the first of our 
Memorial Day observances in a little town on the Eastern Shore. 
We marched 21, miles to the music of a high-school band. I do not 
want to hurt their feelings but they were not very good. When they 
reached the cemetery they played The Star-Spangled Banner and it 
was loud and it was The Sta r-Spangled Banner, but it was not the 
service version by any means. They may have intended it to be the 

service version but they were doing their best and they were sincere. 
They had a young boy there playing taps; he could not play taps very 
well but he played it. The firing squad fired the volleys and for 
tunately they happened to be pretty good. That is one of the things 
we hope goes off well. It does not always do so. 

As I mentioned to you once before, I have a book written by Joseph 
Mueller. It was privately printed. There were only 500 copies 
originally printed in 1935. I do not know how many are still in 
existence. But there are a number of things in that book that I 
believe could be brought to your attention. For one, Mr. Key was not 
only a poet and an attorney but he also was a musician. Mr. Key 
himself wrote several hymns, religious music. 

Mr. Forrester. Is that Francis Scott Key? 

Mr. Burxuarpr. Yes, sir, Mr. Francis Scott Key, who was a 
Marylander, educated at St. John’s College, buried presently at Fred- 
erick, Md. We held ceremonies at his grave Friday morning. 
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In this book there are photostats of the original broadside as pub- 
lished and called The Defense of Fort McHenry. Im that there is a 
notation that the tune is Anacreon in Heaven. The full text of the 
letter of Mary Jordon Carr—lI have a photostatic copy before me— 
is as follows: 

The Star-Spangled Banner was set to music by the late Thomas Carr, for- 
merly of Baltimore, a well known 
I cannot read the lady’s handwriting but it is something about the 
people of that city—well-known composer,’ I believe but I am not 
too sure 





a professor of music and filled the position as organist in the principal churches, 
by Mr. Key’s request in his presence from his manuscript selected from an 
English composition entitled “The Anacreon in Heaven” and approved by him. 
It was also published and printed from Mr. Carr’s musical establishment on 
Kast Market Street, Baltimore, in 1814. 

If you would like, sir, I shall leave this book with you and anybody 
may examine it. I can get it back some time in the future. 

Further on there are several remarks about the name of the author 
and perhaps—I am not a musician, cannot even sing, I sing but there 
are various opinions as to whether it should be called singing—but 
there is a remark that one of these early compositions was printed and 
said “B. Key,” the printer evidently meaning that to be the name of 
the author. Later another was reprinted from that and gave as the 
name of the author Dr. McHenry and to be sung in the “key of Bb. 
Some of these early people ev idently confused the author’s name with 
the musical term “key” and that may have caused a great deal of con- 
fusion in the early music. However, in this book there are photo- 
stats of many of the early compositions, words and music. They 
can be examined by you and I would like to leave this book with 
you, sir. 

I have discussed the matter with the president of the Star-Spangled 
Banner Flag House. If anyone writes into the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner Flag House for the words, we give them Mr. Key’s words and we 
sell them one of these, which is the photostat of Mr. KKey’s manuscript 
as it now exists in the Maryland Historical Society. If anyone asks 
for the music, we refer them to the service version as put out by the 
Committee of Twelve in World War I and I believe that has been 
referred to as President Wilson’s authorized version. 

We do not refer the people both ways to that composition because 
unfortunately only three of the stanzas are in that particular written 
music. Instead of all four they have the three. We prefer, The 
Star Spangled Banner Flag House, to have them use the four stanzas 
since the one they leave out really tells a good deal of the story of what 
happened during the Battle of Fort McHenry and the Battle of 
Baltimore. 

The only other thing I have, sir, in prepared form is the fact that 
our American Legion National Organization previously resolved sev- 
eral times on this question prior to the passage of Public Law 823 
and once after the passage of 823. I will summarize by reading the 
last resolution of the national convention held in Detroit, Mich., Sep- 
tember 21 to 24, 1931. 

Public Law 823 of the 7ist Congress approved March 3, 1931, designated The 
Star-Spangled Banner as the national anthem of the United States. This fulfills 
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resolutions adopted by many of the Legion’s national conventions on this sub- 
ject and culminates a 7-year fight against opposing elements ending in final 
victory. 

I ask you, sir, and gentlemen, that you please keep this law or 
these laws which we frankly have not had the opportunity to consider 
one by one, many of them passed after our last meeting, from being 
submitted. We ask that these not be made the law of the United 
States. We do not believe any additional law is necessary and that 
Mr. Linthicum, a Congressman from Maryland, who introduced the 
original bill, meant the service version as shown in the House report 
and that when that service version was played in the House, in the 
halls of Congress, certainly that was the version which was approved 
by the Congress at that time. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that concludes my testimony. | 
should certainly be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Forrester. Thank you, sir. Any questions from the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

Mr. Nimrz. The gentleman has referred to a very prominent point 
which has been existent through these hearings. A person writes or 
contacts one organization or a department, and he receives various 
versions of The Star- Spangled Banner in reply from various de- 
partments. As the witness has mentioned, there is a service version 
in existence. I hold here this piece of sheet music published by the 
Oliver Ditson Co. On it is printed a short résumé of the C ommittee 
of Twelve and the preparation and establishment of the service ver- 
sion during World War I. As Mr. Burkhardt has stated, there are 
only three stanzas of this song here and the fourth one is missing, 
which is regrettable. 

Mr. Burxuaropt. It is the third one that is missing. 

Mr. Niwrz. That is correct. Instead of reading “1, 2, and 4”, 
it reads “1, 2, and 3.” 

That is typical of what is happening, whether one writes a com- 
mercial company or write the various Government departments, one 
will receive all sorts of versions in reply. I am no musician but I have 
a great interest in this subject. I belong to the American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Boy Scouts. I have come up through the 
hierarchy of these organizations. Because of this experience, I can 
easily picture the difficulty of schoolteachers, scoutmasters and pa- 
triotic instructors, trying to explain to their membership why a person 
can receive various versions of The Star-Spangled Banner when he 
writes to the Government for a copy. He receives various versions, 
depending upon the department of the Government to which he ad- 
dresses his inquiry. I presume a lot of these people, without knowing 
the reason for this or the nature of the situation, say, “Does the 
Government know what they are doing in this matter?” I believe it 
has been the desire of the people proposing this legislation to get 
this matter straightened out and have an agreement on a particular 
version of The Star-Spangled Banner. I share that desire and that 
interest. I believe we should make a determination in this matter. 

I asked one witness the other day, “How would you resolve this 
matter? What would you do if you were in the national Government, 
such as the head of a bureau or a department, and someone wrote you 
and said, ‘Please send me a copy of The Star-Spangled Banner’? 
What would you do? Would you send it to the Office of Education 
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and have them distribute the version they are putting out or would 
you send it to the Pentagon and have the Defense Department issue 
the service version. What advice would you give us?” 

Mr. Burkuarpr. I can give you this. We believe The Star- 
Spangled Banner is four verses and consequently when anybody 
writes to my office in the American Legion in Baltimore or if they 
write to The Star-Spangled Banner Flag House we give them the 
four verses. My own study on the subject led me to believe that 
when this was authorized, the service version, at the time of World 
War I, they really authorized only the music. Remember that we 
were then being allied with Britain. 

With your permission, I would like to read to you the third verse, 
the missing verse. This hit right hard with the British people at 
that time ‘and might have offered some anti-British propaganda. 
Perhaps that is why they did it. I could not find anything where 
they really said that but in the studies of the provision it looked as 
though they did not want to hurt anybody’s feelings or offer German 
propaganda. It says: 

And where is that band who so vauntingly swore, 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion 


A home and a country should leave us no more? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ pollution. 


No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave, 
And The Star-Spangled Banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

Still to this day on the Eastern Shore of Maryland they vie a: 
little children by using the n: _ of Admiral Cockburn who ravaged 
the Chesapeake Bay country. But that name does not mean ptine 
to anybody else’I am sure. He terrorized the Chesapeake Bay country 
from one end up to what is Havre de Grace and Frenchmen’s Flat. 
It was a pretty good job. We believe sincerely that The Star-Spangled 
Banner is The Star- -Spangled Banner and nobody has the right to 
remove one verse, especially if anybody is going to say this is the way 
it must be done. 

If somebody wants to leave out the third verse, let them leave it out. 
We do not believe the Congress should say to them, “There are only 
three verses, the first, second, and fourth.” 

Mr. Nimrz. I did not quite get the connection or significance when 
you read the resolution concerning ASCAP. It was my understanding 
from some testimony we had last week that there an be no copy- 
right and that no copyright is legally possible. I do not see how 
the American Soc iety of Composers and Publishers would enter herein. 

Mr. Burxuarpr. We heard that before and it turned out the music 
for the Pledge of Allegiance was copyrighted and it is my under- 
standing from our attorneys that if the broadcasting networks and 
TV networks should have a contract dispute with ASCAP that they 
could not play the music for the Pledge of Allegiance and that if 
the same thing was done with The Star-Spangled Banner they could 
not then play The Star- Spangled Banner. 

I do not say that is correct. That is our understanding from our 
attorneys. Your attorney may advise you differently. 

Mr. Nrurz. Have they found any copyright of this? 
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Mr. Burxuarpr. I do not know, sir. They said there would be no 
copyright of the Pledge of Allegiance but when we got a copy of it 
there is a copyright on it. 

As Mrs. Ballard testified, when we examined the proposition of her 
piece of poetry—and an excellent one it is—for The Star-Spangled 
Banner Flag House, we found it very simple to provide that the piece 
could be used by anyone provided it was not changed and there was 
no copyright entailed. I cannot imagine why anybody would not 
have been able to do the same thing if they wanted to. 

Mr. Nimrz. ‘Thank you. 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. Whitener. 

Mr. Wuirener. There is one thing I want to clear up. You are 
speaking now as a representative of the State of Maryland Depart- 
ment of the Legion and not the national organization ¢ 

Mr. Borknarpr. No, sir. Our national convention is not until 
Labor Day. This has been submitted to the national organization 
but cannot be considered until Labor Day. 

Mr. Wurrener. So there has been no opportunity for the National 
Legion executive committee or convention to consider these various 
legislative proposals ? 

Mr. Burxnarpr. Not exactly, sir. There has been an opportunity 
and they are considering it. The matter is under study right now 
by our national Americanism commission. | submitted it to them 
myself in May in Indianapolis. 

Mr. Wrtrener. Did you submit all of the proposals? 

Mr. Burxnarpr. No, sir, I only submitted the one I had at that 
time which was Mr. Broy _ bill. 

Mr. Wurrener. House Joint Resolution 17. 

Mr. Burkuarpr. | hope they will have all of them. I intend to 
bring it to their attention, that they will have all of them. The only 
thing we have from the national organization is the resolution I 
read you that was passed in 1934, I believe it was. 

Mr. Wurrener. 1931, I believe. 

Mr. Burkuarpr. Yes, 1931,in Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Wurrenrr. You have mentioned your organization, The Star 
Spangled Banner House, Inc. For the record, what is that organi- 
zation 4 

Mr. Burxnarpr. Well, sir, I would like to leave this with you. 

Mr. Wurrenrr. You had better tell us what it is. 

Mr. Burkuarpr. The Star Spangled Banner Flag House Asso- 
ciation, Ine., was formed to perpetuate the home of Mary Young 
Pickersgill who actually m: ide the St: ur-Spangled Banner that flew 
over Fort McHenry which inspired Francis Scott Key to write his 
words. That house exists at 844 East Pratt Street. It is operated 
by our association. It is open to the public as a museum. We are 
a semiautonomous body, a subsidiary organization of the city of Bal- 
timore and the State of Maryland. We get a grant of money from 
both the city and the State. We are associated with the Maryland 
Historical Society. 

Mr. Wurrener. It is a nonprofit organization ? 

Mr. Burxuarpr. It is a nonprofit corporation formed for per- 
petuation of the home of the Star-Spangled Banner, we have the 
museum, and I certainly hope, sir, you can come over sometime. 

Mr. Wurrener. I have been there. Is it a red brick house? 
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Mr. Burxwarpr. Yes, sir. We have a loom on the third floor now 
where the Weavers’ Guild actually weaves from the original specifi- 
cations, cloth exactly as was used by Mary Young Picker sgill in the 
manufacture of the flag and they give you little samples of it. 

Mr. Wurrener. Thank you. 

Mr. Burkuarpr. That body has not had an opportunity to con- 
sider this matter in its directorate. I want to make clear I only dis- 
cussed this with the president and with individual members. We 
shall take it up but we have not met since this matter came to our 
attention. 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. Burkhardt, I am interested in two particular 
portions of evidence in this record. My interest stems from the fact 
and the knowledge tha + ihe \is record some day may constitute history. 
Inasmuch as it is going to be considered history, I think it important 
that anything aaeaet to bein g fact either be established as fact by 
competent evidence or that this record demonstrate that certain alle- 
gations are merely allegations or contentions and have not been de- 
termined to be historically true. 

In this record there was a statement that The Star-Spangled Banner 
was put to music from an old drinking song, English drinking song. 
The pertinence of that frankly I do not know. But, nevertheless, 
I would like to know if the gentleman can tell us whether there is 
any authenticity to that statement or what does the gentleman know 
about that ? 

Mr. Burkuarpr. Yes, sir. The song “Anacreon in Heaven” was a 
very popular tune and was originally a drinking song. There were 
what were called Anacreontic Societies formed in London. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Sonneck, one of the better musical historians, the song 
was actually sung by the Anacreontic Society in the year 1775, first 
published in sheet music form by Longman & Broderip, who were 
London music publishers sometime between 1780 and 1783. The 
date may be narrowed down to 1779 and 1780 by a careful checking 
of Longman & Broderip, — al sellers to the Royal Family, Kings 
Arms and Apollo, No. 26, Cheapside, London. This piece of music 
actually is the property of ‘ihe Library of Congress right here 

Mr. Forrester. As I understand you, there was some society who 
sang that song. 

Mr. Burxuarpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fo RRESTER. Were t y a drinking society ¢ 

Mr. Bur«itarpr. Yes, si 

Mr. Forrester. Let me a the gentleman this. Does that mean 
they wrote the song? Down in my section a lot of the boys when 
they get to feeling good sing Sweet Adeline, but I do not know that 
itis a drinking song on that accoun 

Mr. Bur«warpr. According to the Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians and the records available from the music publisher at that time, 
the actual music was composed by John Stafford Smith of that society 
for that society. He was evidently one of the people who belonged 
to the society. 

It is my general understanding from reading this that a few men 
would gather around and would sort of sing a song and one gifted 
member of that society would actually set it to formal music so that 
it could be repeated in other places. That is what John Stafford 
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Smith did. He smoothed up perhaps an old folksong and wrote 
it and he should actually get the credit for it because he was the 
first man to formalize the music and have it published. Nobody dis- 
puted it that we can find, so John Stafford Smith so far as I ‘know 
from my personal opinion is actually the composer of that piece of 
music. It was slightly changed by Mr. Carr. Thomas Carr rewrote 
John Stafford Smith’s music in order to make it conform to Francis 
Scott Key’s words. 

Incidentally, also it is shown in the record that Francis Scott 
Key was familiar with the song as Adams and Liberty. He was 
familiar with the tune. That was published by G. Gilfert in New 
York City at 177 Broadway, between 1798 and 1801. That was essen- 
tiaily the same cnn 

I have here manuscript copies and in addition printed copies or 
photostats of that particular tune. 

Then there was another one where in 1813 the Washington Benevo- 
lent Society of Pennsylvania readapted the same thing ‘and called it 
When Death’s Gloomy Angel Was Bending His Bow, the music ar- 
ranged by one R. Taylor. That is essentially the same ‘tune. Here is 
a photostat of that particular piece of music. 

Mr. ForresTer. Did that society do anything but drink, according 
to this folklore ? 

Mr. Burxuarpr. They did not have television or radio. I suppose 
that was one of the great relaxations. My own military organization 
was supposed to have been formed in Tun’s Tavern, Philadelphia. 
If it was good enough for the Marine Corps it should be good enough 
for anybody but I do not like to brag about my outfit. 

The Pillar of Glory has essentially the same tune. It is attributed 
to Edwin C. Holland, of Charleston, S. C., the music by Jacob Eck- 
hard who was senior organist of St. Michael’s Church of that city. 
That was published in 1813. This must have been an extremely popu- 
lar tune of that day. Various people took the tune and set other 
pieces of music to it. 

Incidentally, for those people who do not like the drinking con- 
notation, the temperance societies set quite a bit of music to the same 
tune and used them for antidrinking songs and there are copies of 
that music, photostats of it, in this book. There were a great number 
of —s if I can find one as an example. 

I do not want to hold you up but in this book there is a parody or two 
formulated and written by the temperance societies as an antidrinking 
song. 

Mr. Forrester. I do not know anything about music, but I believe 
that I heard the gentleman say that he does not know much about 
music, either. 

Mr. Burxuarpt. No, sir. 

Mr. Forrester. Is it not somewhat of an accepted fact that most all 
of the songs that we have are somewhat similar to some of the old songs 
that have gone before ? 

Mr. Burxnarpr. I have heard that. I have heard that a lot of 
popular songs are variants of classical music. I do not know music 
but I enjoy listening to it. Some of them are startlingly like classical 
music. 
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Mr. Forrester. The fact that there is some similarity does not mean 
that a person must actually endorse or take a particular song or a par- 
ticular piece of music? 

Mr. Burxuaror. No, sir. 

Mr. Forrester. Let me ask you this: I want to get this into the 
record, too. 

The gentleman touched on this question, but did I understand the 
gentleman to say that he had a statement there from a Mr. Carr who 
was a publisher; is that correct ? 

Mr. Burxuarpr. Yes, sir; the statement was from Mr. Carr’s daugh- 
ter. Mr. Carr was the music publisher to whom Francis Scott Key 
took the words in order to have it actually formally published as 
music. 

Mr. Forrester. Do you have anything to substantiate the fact that 
Mr. Francis Scott Key did go to a Mr. Carr for the purpose of having 
his poem or music printed ¢ 

Mr. Burxuarprt. I have the one letter, sir, from Thomas Carr’s 
daughter saying that Francis Scott Key visited her father and ap- 
proved the tune for music publishing. 

Mr. Forrester. What about the print? Did they say that they ap- 
proved the print ? 

The reason I am asking that is, you know there is some evidence in 
the record to the effect that a 13-year-old printer’s devil was pretty 
careless with his capitals. 

Mr. Burkxuarpr. No, sir; I do not know a thing about that. I had 
previously heard that but I never paid any attention to it. I do not 
find it anyplace in the record. It was just a rumor, so far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. Forrester. Any questions? 

Mr. Wuirener. Mr. Burkhardt, if I remember the evidence at an 
earlier hearing that we had on this matter, someone suggested that 
Mr. Francis Scott Key, as far as the record shows or as far as knowl- 
edge goes, only admitted the paternity of this great work on one 
occasion. As I remember, he said that at some banquet where he had 
been introduced as the author of The Star-Spangled Banner and sort 
of offhandedly admitted that he was the one who had written it. 

In your work with your organization and in your private research, 
have you found anything along that line to be true? 

Mr. Burxnarpr. Yes, sir. I have right here a photostat of a signed 
copy of The Star-Spangled Banner. The copy that I have here, in 
my left hand, that original is in the Maryland Historical Society. It 
does not bear Mr. Key’s signature, but this one in my right hand does. 
It is slightly changed. . 

Mr. Wutrener. You are referring now to a photostat which appears 
in Muller’s Book. . 

Mr. Burkuarpr. Yes,sir. That is asigned copy. 

Mr. Wuirtenrer. What page is that on? 

Mr. Burxuarpr. That is a frontispiece, sir. It is an unnumbered 
page. Actually it is page 4, I suppose. 

Mr. Wuirener. That is recognized by historians in your area as 
being an authentic copy and done in his own handwriting? 

Mr. Burxuarpr. Yes, sir. In addition, there is published an ac- 
count by Francis Scott Key of how he actually came to write The 
Star-Spangled Banner. a 
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Mr. Wuitrener. Where is it published ? 

Mr. Burxnarpt. Part of that is in this book. 

Mr. Wurrener. At what page? 

Mr. Forrester. Will the gentleman identify the book for the 
record ? 

Mr. Burkuarpr. Page 23. 

Mr. Wurrener. Of what book is that you refer to? 

Mr. Burxuarpt. This book is called, The Star-Spangled Banner 
written by Joseph Muller and 

Mr. Wurrener. Published when ? 

Mr. Burxuarpr. Published by G. A. Baker & Co., Inc., New York 
City, 1935, and printed by the Reehl Printing Co. of New York 
City and copyrighted 1935 by Joseph Muller. 

Mr. Wutrener. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Burxuarpt. Mr. Taney, who was an attorney general of the 
State of Maryland and who I: ater became Chief Justice of the United 
States—— 

Mr. Wutrener. Roger B.? 

Mr. Burxnarpr. Yes,sir. There is a statue of him in front of our 
statehouse. He says in his book 

Mr. Wutrener. What is the name of his book ? 

Mr. Burknarpt. Key’s Poems. 

Mr. Wuirener. When was it published ? 

Mr. Burxuarpr. This is an introductory letter by Chief Justice 
Taney in Key’s Poems published by Robert Carter & Bros., 530 Broad- 
way, In 1857. 

Mr. Forrester. May I inter ject there? 

What relation was Judge Taney to Mr. Francis Scott Key ? 

Mr. Burkuarpt. He was his brother-in-law. 

I quote him as follows: 

He then told me that under the commitment of the time he had written a song 
and handed me a printed copy of The Star-Spangled Banner. 

When I had read it and expressed my admiration, I asked him how he found 
time in the scenes that he had been passing through to compose such a song. He 
said he commenced it on the deck of their vessel in the fervor of the moment 
when he saw the enemy hastily retreating to their ships and looked at the flag. 
He had watched for it so anxiously as the morning opened and that he had writ 
ten some lines or brief notes that would aid him in calling them to mind, upon 
the back of a letter which he happened to have in his pocket and for some of the 
lines, as he proceeded, he was obliged to rely altogether on his memory and that 
he finished it in the boat on his way to the shore and wrote it out as it now stands 
at the hotel on the night he reached Baltimore and immediately after he arrived. 
He said that on the next morning he took it to Judge Nicholson to ask him what he 
thought of it; that he was so much pleased with it that he immediately sent it 
to a printer and directed copies to be struck off in handbill form, and that he, 
Mr. Key, believed it to have been favorably received by the Baltimore public. 


Mr. Wuirener. What you have just read is from a letter or preface 
written by the late Chief Justice Taney in a book of poems written by 
Francis Scott Key ? 

Mr. Burxnarpt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrener. That is all I have. 

Mr. Forrester. Thank you, sir. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Nimvrz. No questions. 
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Mr. Forrester. Now it appears that that concludes the list of wit- 
nesses for the opposition. 

Mr. Wuirener. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the committee would in- 
dulge me to call Mr. Hill back for one or two questions ? 

Mr. Forrester. Yes, we certainly will. 

Mr. Wutrener. Would you restate your name and position at the 
Library of Congress ? 

Mr. Hi. Richard S. Hill, head, Reference Section, Music Division, 
Library of Congress. 

Mr. Wurrener. Mr. Hill, have you done some research on the nature 
of the society in England to which this song has been attributed 
originally ? 

Mr. Hitu. Yes, sir. Considerable information has developed partly 
through my own efforts and partly through that of others which sup- 
plements the very important report which Mr. Sonneck, the Chief of 
the Music Division of the Library of Congress, prepared and published 
in the Government Printing Office in 1914. According to those find- 
ings, it now begins to look very much as if John Stafford Smith had 
nothing whatsoever to do with the actual ¢ omposition of the tune. He 
did write an arrangement in 1799, it turns out. When the discussion 
first started, nobody had dated the collection in which the arrangement 
appeared and it was thought to be much earlier than it was. In fact 
Mr. William Chappel of an important publishing house in London 
was under the impression that it was the earliest publication of the 
tune and he assumed, therefore, that the tune was to be attributed to 
John Stafford Smith. This was in 1783. Except for that one publica- 
tion, Smith, who lived until 1836, never made any claim to the tune, 
only to his harmonization or arrangement of that tune. It so happens 
that Mr. John Stafford Smith also made a three-part arrangement of 
God Save the King, but since the history of that tune is better known, 
nobody has ever ascribed it to Mr. Smith. Since 1873, however, they 
have continually ascribed the Anacreontic song to John Stafford 
Smith, and it appears in that form in many collections. 

It is also ascribed to Samuel Arnold, who was the conductor of 
the orchestra of the Anacreontic Society. I might say that the Anac- 
reontic Society is somewhat slandered when it is called a drinking 
society. 

Mr. Wuirener. That is the point I wanted to go into. 

Mr. Hitt. Yes. Very little is actually ayaa about it in a documen- 
tary fashion until you get down to a year or two before the society 
was finally disbanded. However, it turns a that it must have been 
rather important as an organization from a sociological point of view. 
Before 1750 it was quite common for a nobleman to support an orches- 
tra in hisown home. There were no public concerts whatsoever except 
for an occasional one put on by a church or some organization but 
no regular symphony concerts anybody could go to. By the end of the 
18th century, such private orchestras were a little expensive, and noble- 
men and people with reasonable wealth felt they should combine and 
have an orchestra together. They did not want the hoi polloi 1 in their 
concerts. They wanted them for themselves. Therefore, they organ- 
ized a society—the Anacreontic Society—and Samuel Arnold was con- 
ductor of their orchestra which was one of the shining lights in the 
musical world of London at the time. 
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When Haydn came to visit London—he was brought there to con- 
duct some of his own music—he was taken to a meeting of the Ana- 
creontic Society where they made much of him and play ed for him one 
of his symphonies; he was very much impressed and pleased with it 
and then went on his w ay. 

Each session of the Anacreontic Society took place approximately 
once every 2 weeks in the wintertime, and there were usually from 
12 to 14 meetings during the season, each meeting consisted of a con- 
cert that lasted about 4 hours. They met at 4 o'clock and listened to 
the music until around until 8 shintle At that time they went to 
the next room and enjoyed what was called a cold collation, together 
with a bowl of punch. 

The 18th century was not a particularly sober century and particu- 
larly in England was this true. I have no doubt that the gentlemen 
imbibed, but nonetheless the function of the Anacreontic Society was 
not that of a drinking society. It was an orchestral society and there 
was a matching choral soc iety called the Noblemen’s and Gentleman’s 
Catch and Glee Club which was formed slightly earlier and lasted 
considerably longer than the Anacreontic Society. 

Mr. Wuirener. Basically the society was a musical organization 
and if there was any drinking it was a matter which was incidental 
to the main purpose ¢ 

Mr. Hix1t. The word “Anacreon” is definitely of the convivial sort. 
The word “convivial” is usually used. 

The couplet at the end of each stanza, similar ot our Star-Spangled 
Banner to the couplet “land of the free,” and so forth ends with: 

* * * while snug in their clubroom they jovially twine the myrtle of Venus with 
Bacchus’ vine. 

This was sung after they retired from their concert and went on 
to their supper and drinks. In that sense, it was a drinking song 
and there is no sense in trying to clean up the thing. Actually, there 
is considerable evidence now that the tune goes back earlier than the 
use made of it by the Anacreontic Society. There are quite a few 
points that get so highly technical that I hate to venture into them at 
this particular time when it is not too much to the point. 

There is quite a lot of evidence to show that Ralph Thompson 
wrote the words to the Anacreontic Song to go with the preexisting 
tune, which is one of the reasons we end up with some of the strange 
combinations of words and melody that you get in his version of the 
song. 

Mr. Wurtrenrer. That is all. 

Mr. Forrester. I agree with the gentleman to this extent: Very 
candidly, I have never understood just why the question of being 
a drinking song was injected into this. I thought that was excess 
baggage at the time. Inasmuch as it was injected, , however, I thought 
that this might be sometime later read by someone and that they 
might give us credit for doing a little more than we did and they 
might figure that we really had gotten down to it and scuttled the 
truth. 

Maybe we had better see what we can do toward determining the 
truth. 
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As I understand the gentleman, actually this music, or this tune, 
antedated this society that you are talking about, whether it was for 
convivial pur poses or social purposes or w hatnot. 

Mr. Hux. There are indications in the shape of the tune itself. 
Mr. Sonneck mentions the possibility that it was written for what 
is known as a valveless horn or trumpet. He was thinking of it in 
terms of a hunting song. The melody has turned up in one manu- 
script but, unfortunately, not early enough to be used as definitive 
lin associated with a military regiment from Ireland. The 
point is that the shape of the tune itself is eminently fitted to be played 
on a trumpet which has no valves. 

Now you get into the technical aspect of this. 

A trumpet in those days consisted of a long tube wound around on 
itself to make it simpler to handle. Since it lacked the three valves 
or pistons of the modern trumpet, one could not play many of the 
notes in our normal scale. One could only play those notes which 
are made when the tube of the trumpet vibrates as a whole, or as 
an even half, or as a third, or as a fourth. This means that what you 
get out of it is not unlike a bugle call. It starts out like a bugle call 
but because of the difference in manufacture and the longer tube, 
you can go higher than with a bugle and eventually the notes that 
you perform are close enough together so that you get a scale passage. 

In The Star-Spangled Banner, the opening part is largely in the 
lower octave where the main notes fall on the tonic triad—that is, 
the bugle tones. But the only range in which a trumpet can play « 
straight diatonic scale is in the half-octave above this bugle range, 
and up there one can play straight along—C, D, KE, Fj and G. Thus, 
when the composer of our tune wanted a smooth melody without leaps, 
he necessarily had to use this upper range. This may very well be 
w'ty the smooth middle section of the melody is so hard to sing—it 
had to be placed high since that was the only range in which a trumpet 
could play a smooth melody—whereas when disjunct intervals were 
sufficient for the composer’s purpose the melody could climb around 
on the arpeggio of the lower octave. Only some half dozen notes, all 
of them passing tones, would have to be altered in the 18th century 
form of the melody to make it perfectly practical for performance 
on the valveless trumpet. Because of this, there is a growing feeling 
that quite possibly the tune actually had a military origin rather than 
the Anacreontic Society origin that is usually ascribed to it. 

This is still very much in the argumentative stage and has never 
been settled. 

Mr. Forrester. As I understand from your testimony and from 
vour research, this tune which was adapted to The Star-Spangled 

3anner antedates the creation of this society or organization which 
has been referred to as a drinking society ? 

Mr. Huw. Yes. 

Mr. Forrester. That being true it follows that your conclusion must 
be that the tune having been taken from a dr inking song actually is 
incorrect ; is it not ¢ 

Mr. Hitu. Yes, if you could ever prove this prior origin. 

Mr. Forrester. In other words, by that process of reasoning, 50 or 
75 years from now, history may malign Sweet Adeline ? 

Mr. Huw. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Forrester. That is the one that down my way, when the boys 
get to drinking, their minds go to automatically. 

I believe that the gentleman told me that there are one or two 
points that he wanted to touch on briefly. 

Mr. Hii. Yes. 

I have been very much impressed with the discussion here about the 
real basic complexity of the documents involved in this case. I cannot 
really understand why so many people have failed to notice the fact 
that there are differences because this is something that has been 
on record for a long while. It is not something that anybody in 
modern times has made up. 

For instance, Mr. Sonneck, in writing his report, which was a Gov- 
ernment publication published in 1914 by the Government Printing 
Office, listed Key’s four manuscripts. He also threw in one other 
which is not actually by Key. 

I might parenthetically interrupt myself here to say that this docu- 
ment in Joseph Muller’s book is actually a manufactured product 
that does not correspond fully to any of Key’s autographs. 

In 1864, the Sanitary Commission organized a fair in Baltimore. 
Like the modern Red Cross, the Commission cared for the wounded on 
the battlefields, and needed to raise funds to support its work. In 
conjunction with that fair, a handsome collection of facsimiles, called 
Autograph Leaves, was prepared for sale to help raise those funds. 
A facsimile of The Star-Spangled Banner was given as the first item 
in the volume, followed by facsimiles of the handwriting of Abraham 
Lincoln and any other important historical and artistic documents 
which the editors could assemble. 

Mr. Sonneck was apparently under the impression that this fac- 
simile was produced by photolithography, and since he knew of no 
Key autograph that had the exact characteristics of this facsimile, he 
hypothecated the existence of a fifth autograph which had since gone 
astray. It would now seem that the facsimile was produced by care- 
fully drawing the text on a lithographic stone by hand, since while 
using this method slight alterations could be introduced. Actually 
the text of the four stanzas of the poem correspond exactly with the 
autograph Key wrote out for General Keim and which is now in the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. The facsimile could be laid on the 
top of the Keim autograph and the two would correspond in every 
detail, every flange of every letter. It would be quite impossible 
for any normal individual to write out such a document twice on 
different occasions, and still have both copies coincide so exactly in 
every respect. Presumably the lithographer carefully copied out 
the text for his facsimile from the Keim autograph. 

He could take the signature from the same source, but here the 
similarity between the two documents ends. To generalize the effect, 
the lithographer omitted the dedication at the foot of the page “To 
Gen. Keim.” But on the other hand, the Keim autograph lacked 
a title, and this the lithographer obviously needed. He got it by 
copying out the phrase: “The Star-Spangled Banner” from the sev- 
enth line of the second stanza of the poem itself. One can easily 
compare the two and see that the correspondence is exact, even to 
the twisted curve at the bottom of the “g.” As a consequence, Mr. 
Sonneck’s problematical fifth autograph can safely be forgotten. 
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What is more, it would obviously be unsafe to use either the fac- 
simile in Autograph Leaves or Mr. Muller’s facsimile of this facsimile 
as an argument as to how Key might have written the title had he 
chosen to write it. One should not forget that the title Key gave his 
poem in the first place was “The Defence of Fort McHenry. >” All of 
the early printings bear this title, and it was only later that the 
catchy phrase from the body of the poem was extracted and put at 
the head. The shift took place in Baltimore weeks after Key had 
returned to his home in Georgetown, and although there can be no 
question that he accepted the change in title, he was apparently not 
himself responsible for it. 

To come back to this business of the various versions, Mr. Sonneck 
wrote in 1914, after citing his five manuscripts: 

* * * There may be other copies, but these five are sufficient for the purpose 
of showing the changes Francis Scott Key himself made in his poem. The 
different versions, would, as often happens in such cases, be used by different 
compilers. In the course of time, verbal inaccuracies would creep from one 
songbook into the other. Also the compilers themselves have sometimes felt 
justified in improving Key’s text. The result of all of this has been, of course, 
that gradually Key’s text became unsettled. As early as 1872, Preble marked 
the verbal differences between certain different versions and since then surely 
the confusion has not decreased. Hence, very properly the cry for an authorita- 
tive text has been raised * * * 

Mr. Sonneck formulated that statement in 1914, but nevertheless 
the situation remains very much the same tothis day. The point may 
be demonstrated by a letter received in the normal course of business 
at the Library. rein lly it is a request for an official version of 
the national anthem for use in the Handbook of the Boy Scouts of 
America. The Boy Scouts have been mentioned earlier in these hear- 
ings by Mr. Broyhill because, when the Library was unable to supply 
something that ‘de es not exist, the writer of the letter was referred to 
Mr. Broyhill’s office. In part to complete the sequence, but almost 
more because the writer of the letter states his problem so convinc- 
ingly, a transcript of the original letter should make a pertinent addi- 
tion to these records. 

The letter was addressed to the Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., and reads: 


In working on a revision of the Scout Handbook, I have had occasion to com- 
pare the version in the handbook of The Star-Spangled Banner with other ver- 
sions and have so far come up with eight different versions, all of them differ- 
ing from each other and from Francis Scott Key’s own handwritten version. 

In the first line of the first verse, for instance, I have found: 


“O say can you see O! say, can you see, Oh; say, can you see” 
In the second line: 

“hail’d hailed gleaming (comma) gleaming? (question mark)” 
In the third line: 

“through thro’ thro” 

In the fourth line: 

“watch’d watched (no comma)” 

In the fifth line: 

“rocket’s bomb (singular, Key’s own version) rockets’ bombs” 


In the sixth line: 
“through thro’ thro still there, still there; still there.” 
In the seventh line: 


“O say does O! say does Oh! say, does 
“that star-spangled banner (Key’s own version) the Star-Spangled 
Banner” 


I could go on, but this will suffice to describe our dilemma. 
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We would appreciate it greatly if you will be kind enough to send us a copy 
of the official version of the Star-Spang 
anthem. 

Also kindly inform us of the official choice of the following: 

“the flag of the United States The Flag of the United States 

“our flag our Flag” 

Thanking you for your cooperation, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 





WILLIAM HILLCoURT, 
National Council, Boy Scouts of America. 

This is merely a sample of a type of letter which the Library re- 
ceives in quantity. In addition to the purely textual inquiries, the 
story of The Star-Spangled Banner has many other ramifications, 
and in the course of time letters touching on most of them have been 
received. In the beginning, I probably had as little knowledge of the 
subject as the average citizen, but it is part of my job to answer 
letters in this field, and in simple self-defense it rapidly became neces- 
sary to familiarize myself thoroughly with all the documents and their 
interrelations. Before long, the study became fascinating in itself. 
This was particularly true during the war when the cor respondenc e 
regarding The Star-Spangled Banner was naturally far greater than 
it isnow. At the present time, I doubt if the Library receives an in- 
quiry much oftener than once a month, but during the war the rate 
was closer to a dozen letters a week, if not two dozen. And the letters 
came from all sorts of people—private individuals, schoolchildren 
and schoolteachers, sometimes official organizations, and so forth. 

Under current legislation, the only practic al solution to inquiries 
about the text of the anthem was to refer the inquirer to Key’s original 
manuscript as preserved in the Maryland Historical Society. We 
made no attempt to choose between the music of the 2 1918 versions 
as established by the 2 committees, but suggested that the inquirer 
consult both the education and service versions. Both versions have 
points in their favor, but on the other hand both leave out the third 
stanza completely, and this must be supplied from some other source. 
Of the two, the education version perhaps has an edge over the service 
version, since the text of its three stanzas seems to have been more 
varefully edited (I suspect by Mr. Sonneck), whereas the service 
version has a text that was apparently tossed together from whatever 
the committee had at hand. 

Possibly this is a good and sensible answer to such inquiries, but 
for myself I have never felt completely comfortable about telling 
some poor schoolteacher out in Kansas or Missouri or Georgia, or 
anyplace else, that she should go forth and buy a copy of a manu- 
script plus the two 1918 editions s of the anthem, and establish a proper 
version of the national anthem for herself. For one thing, although 
those three documents would supply her with quite a few variants 
between which she might choose, she would still not have sufficient 
evidence for making a sensible and informed choice. Besides, if I read 
these letters correctly, none of the people that write them are in the 
least interested in undertaking an extended piece of research. They 
have run into a conflict between versions, and merely want to be told 
which is right. In such a confused state of affairs as we have at 
present—a confusion to which Key himself has contributed—there can 
obviously be no such thing as a right reading, unless Congress says it 
is. Thus what seems to be needed is a version, ¢ carefully arrived at, 
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that can be considered as a sort of norm. As far as I am concerned, 
it makes relatively little difference what the exact details are that 
finally go to make up that norm, although naturally it would be best 
to have a sound version that can be justified from all points of view, 

-ather than to trust either to ignorance or prejudice. The main thing, 
however, is to have something so that one can settle the problems of 
those poor people who want guidance. Certainly, it should not be a 
question of forcing anybody into anything. Anybody who prefers 
to be different should have that privilege. “Tn this country, it should 
not even be necessary to make such an affirmation. 

But equally those who want guidance and need help should be 
able to get it. Even the Bible appears in authorized versions. The 
versions may vary according to the denominations authorizing them, 
and the Catholics have a different Bible than the Protestants. None- 
theless, each denomination seems to have a particular version of the 
Bible to which it gives its stamp of approval. Well, if countries 
can be compared to religious denominations, there is certainly room 
here for large differences of opinion. And if the British can have 
an authorized version of God Save the Queen and the French have 
a standard version of La Marseillaise, I would suppose that it would 
be entirely proper for us to have an authorized version of our own 
national anthem. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Forrester. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Nimrz. The gentleman has made a great contribution to this 
hearing and has given us an excellent basis for action and he has 
expressed my feelings well. He has expressed my opinion as to 
why we need to do something on this subject, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forrester. Are there any other witnesses who have not had 
the opportunity to testify ? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Forrester. Apparently not. 

Mr. Reporter, I have been asked to offer for the record an editorial 
from the Baltimore News-Post dated Monday, May 19, 1958, and 
entitled “Don’t Tamper With Anthem.” 

We will have that made a part of the record. 

(The editorial referred to follows :) 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) News-Post, May 19, 1958], 
Don’t TAMPER WITH ANTHEM! 
3y Ralph J. Sybert 


Baltimore seems to be winning the battle to save the historic frigate Con- 
stellation, but now a fight over efforts to tamper with the words and music of 
The Star-Spangled Banner comes to a head Wednesday in Washington. 

On that day the Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives is to 
hold hearing on several measures introduced by well-meaning Members who 
wish to establish an official version of the national anthem. Unfortunately, 
their backers have differing ideas for changing both lyrics and music. 

Ever since Francis Scott Key came ashore from a ship in Baltimore harbor, 
September 14, 1814, after watching the American flag fly triumphantly through 
the bombardment of Fort McHenry, and wrote his immortal poem in a Baltimore 
inn, it has been cherished by Marylanders with the deepest patriotic devotion. 

The day after Key wrote it, the poem was first printed in handbill form in the 
plant of the Baltimore American & Commercial Daily Advertiser. 
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Among antitampering forces at the hearing will be Americanism committee 
members of the American Legion, both Maryland and national, according to 
Daniel H. Burkhardt, Maryland department adjutant, who also is a director of 
The Star-Spangled Banner Flag House Association. 


LEGION TAKES STAND 


The Legion has taken an official position in support of the familiar service 
version of the anthem, as opposed to an education version or others favored 
by some. And the words are wanted sung just as originally written by Key. 

By act of Congress, March 3, 1931, The Star-Spangled Banner was designated 
the national anthem of the United States, but no words or music were embodied 
in the act. 

Since changes had been made, over the years, in both the words and music 
to suit Whims or shortcomings in singing voices, Representative Broyhill ( Vir- 
ginia), unable to furnish constituents an official version, on January 3, 1957, 
introduced a resolution to add one to the 1931 act. But it included only three of 
the original Key stanzas. 

A storm of protest arose. The United States Flag Committee, a patriotic 
organization, charged that a sinister move was afoot. Rumors, including one 
that there was an intention to eliminate the word “God” from one of the Key 
verses, were heard. 

Efforts toward uniformity have led to the service and the education versions. 
The latter is proposed for official adoption in Representative Broyhill’s resolu- 
tion, and the word “God” remains in it. He has said he introduced it only to 
crystallize discussion. 

One of the moot points about the anthem is that the original music to which 
Key's poem was set, the old British song Anacreon in Heaven, was written in so 
broad a range that many voices cannot sing it. 

Recently a bill was introduced by Representative Zelenko (New York) em- 
bodying a proposal by Paul Taubman, of the National Broadcasting Co. It 
would lower, by two tones, 13 notes in the phrase beginning “And the rocket’s 
red glare * * *” and lower, also by two tones, the last five notes in the phrase 
“O’er the land of the free * * *.”’ These are the tough musical summits on 
which many a voice comes to grief. 


PROPOSAL NO. 1 FAVORED 


This proposal does not seem to sit well with most well-known Baltimore 
singers, judging by a small sampling made by this corner. 

Justin Williams, widely known member of the faculty of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music and teacher of voice, said he believes the change would upset 
people accustomed to the familiar range. Instead, he suggested that if the whole 
anthem were pitched in A-flat instead of B-flat it would be made more singable 
without unfortunate results. 

But Elmer F. Bernhardt, whose rich baritone was enjoyed for years by 
devotees of radio, civic opera, and other musical mediums, after testing out the 
various suggested changes, rejected them all. He explained: 

“To change any part of it would be nothing short of sacrilege. It should be 
left alone.” 

He asserted that bringing the pitch down one tone, as suggested by Mr. Wil- 
liams, would cause the anthem to lose “some of its spirit and brilliance.” 

Mr. Bernhardt perhaps was treading on touchy ground when he said that, 
in his opinion, the anthem should not be sung at large gatherings by female 
voices “any more than a man should sing a lullaby.” 

In his book the martial strength of the music is particularly adapted to the 
baritone voice. 

As for this writer, he couldn’t sing the anthem if it were written in a mono- 
tone. But any version of it other than the one he heard daily in World War I 
would sound exceedingly unwelcome in his ears. 


Mr. Drasxin. Mr. Chairman, documents have been submitted for in- 
clusion in the record showing a comparison of the various texts of The 
Star-Spangled Banner. 

Mr. Forrester. Allright. Let them be admitted in the record. 
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(The documents referred to follow :) 


COMPARISON OF TEXTS OF KEY’s AUTOGRAPH MANUSCRIPTS AND IMPORTANT PRINT- 
INGS OF THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


(Prepared by Richard S. Hill, Head, Musie Reference Section, Library of 
Congress ) 


1814 Autograph, owned successively by Nicholson, Shippen, Walters, Walters 
Art Gallery, and the Maryland Historical Society in Baltimore. Transcribed 
literally on the next two sheets. 

IC—autograph manuscript written out by Key for the autograph collector, 
Louis J. Cist, on October 21, 1840, now in the Library of Congress. 

PH—autograph manuscript written out by Key for his friend General Keim 
during 1841-42; the manuscript is now in the Pennsylvania Historical Society 
in Philadelphia. 

M—Key is known to have written one other manuscript for James Mahar, who 
for many years was the gardener at the White House. The present whereabouts 
of this manuscript is not known, and probably it is irretrievably lost, since no one 
seems to have mentioned it since shortly after the Civil War. A transcription 
of it was printed, however, in the Washington newspaper, National Intelligencer, 
on March 31, 1866. This printing dates the manuscript as written on June 7, 
1842, and some of its readings clearly aline it with the two other autographs 
from this same period. In other respects, however, it breaks with the tradition 
of Key’s autograph sources, and in such instances must be used with caution. 
There is too great a chance that the transcribing was influenced by popular 
contemporary readings. 

1—Broadside set in the printing shop of the Baltimore American, probably on 
September 15, 1814, by the 14-year-old apprentice printer, Samuel Sands. The 
broadside differs from the 1814 autograph in 43 instances. Most of these are 
minor changes in punctuation, but Sands capitalized 17 words not so given by 
Key, made 1 typographical error, and altered the poem in a few other respects. 

2—First newspaper publication of the poem in the Baltimore Patriot on Tues- 
day evening, September 20, 1814. For the first two stanzas, this follows the 
broadside closely, but as Sands’ enthusiasm increased and more and more capitals 
were introduced, the Patriot’s editor apparently became skeptical, and returned 
instinctively to Key’s original lowercase form. 

3—Second newspaper publication in the Baltimore American on Wednesday 
morning, September 21, 1814. This follows the broadside much more closely 
throughout. 

4—Third newspaper publication in the Washington National Intelligencer on 
September 26, 1814. The heading states: “From a Baltimore Paper.” And the 
readings clearly identify the paper as the Patriot. 

5—First sheet-music edition of the complete song, published by Joseph Carr 
in Baltimore late in October or early in November 1814. The text follows the 
broadside closely enough to reproduce the typographical error—‘‘new” for “now”’— 
which is found in no other printing examined. 

6—First magazine publication in the November 1814 issue of the Analectic 
Magazine. The editor started out from the text given in the Patriot, but being 
a literary man he spotted and corrected more of Sands’ exuberances, and his 
text, therefore, comes closer to Key’s original—except that he also corrects two 
of Key’s minor slips. 

7—First songster publication in the National Songster, Hagerstown, 1814. 
This closely follows the Analectic Magazine in practically all respects. 

S—An important sheet-music edition issued by Atwill in New York in 1843. 
Key is given as the author and Francis H. Brown as the arranger of the music. 
A note above the music reads: “‘This copy of the words is authentic, as it was 
submitted to the author and revised and corrected by him a few months previous 
to his death which occurred in 1843.” The claim unfortunately must be accepted 
with skepticism, since the text follows none of the variants of Key’s group of 
later manuscripts, and he would certainly not have approved of the reading: 
“for our cause it is just.” 

9—Text as given in Poems of the Late Francis 8. Key, Esq. (New York: 
Robert Carter & Bros., 1857). The text was apparently prepared by the volume’s 
editor, Henry V. D. Johns, using whatever came to hand. There is one hint at 
the beginning of the third stanza that Johns may have had access to one of the 
late autographs (PH or M), but otherwise he used only printed editions. 
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Mr. Forrester. I notice that the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. 
Broyhill, is here. 

I wonder if our colleague has something additional that he wants 
to say at this time. 

Mr. Broruity. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee has been patient and indulgent in hearing all of 
these witnesses and I would not want to impose upon the com- 
mittee’s time except to make this one brief concluding remark. 

In hearing most of the witnesses who have testified, 1 do not 
believe there is any large area of disagreement as to what our objec- 
tives happen to be. As I see it, most of the witnesses, even those 
who seem to be opposed to what we are attempting to do, say do not 
tamper with The Star-Spangled Banner. Do not have any changes 
made in The Star-Spangled Banner. I am in agreement with that. 
That is the intent of the legislation, to prevent any further changes 
to our national anthem. We want to merely state what this national 
anthem is and we do not want it changed in the future. 

I repeat that for emphasis, Mr. Chairman. That was my original 
remark. 

The first remark before this committee I made was that we are not 
trying to change the national anthem, but rather to designate what 
we mean by the national anthem. 

Mr. Nimrz. Might I address a question to our distinguished col- 
league ? 

Mr. Forrester. Yes. 

Mr. Nimwrz. Congressman Broyhill, you heard me address my 
question to Mr. Burkhardt regarding ASCAP. I wonder if you 
have some comment concerning this question of copyright ? 

Mr. Broyuiu. We filed a letter. 

Mr. Niaz. A letter? 

Mr. Brornitzt. Yes, for House Joint Resolution 558 which is the 
most simple version and with words closer and more identical to the 
original manuscript by Key, we have a letter which we filed for the 
record certifying to a resolution, passed at this national meeting a 
day or two ago, disclaiming any copyrights on the part of the National 
Music Council in putting those notes together. I might add, the 
resolution also gave the council’s official endorsement to House Joint 
Resolution 558. 

The words are the original words of Francis Scott Key. There 
certainly are no copyrights there. Nobody has any copyr ights there. 

(Letter of National Music Council follows :) 

NATIONAL Music COUNCIL, 
New York, N. Y., May 23, 1958. 
Representative Jorn T. BrRoyHILL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Broyuiti.: At the annual meeting of the National Music 
Council, held May 22, in New York City, the council reaffirmed its support of 
your bill, House Joint Resolution 558, for the establishment of an official version 
of The Star-Spangled Banner. Also the council passed a resolution disclaiming 
any possible rights it may have to a copyright on the above version. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwin Huaues, E.recutive Secretary. 
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Mr. Broyuit.. I understand, and the committee counsel has been 
informed of this and knows of this, that once we write this into law, 
I do not think that there are any copyrights on the part of anybody 
else. We can spell that out in the legislation by an amendment, if 
necessary. 

Mr. Nrimrvz. I believe the gentleman made that statement last week ? 

Mr. Broyutmu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nimrz. You are not worried about any copyright suits or diffi- 
culties ? 

Mr. Broyuiii. There is no danger of this in my legislation. The 
key is the use of the words “* * * words and music,” and that goes 
back many years, as Mr. Hill said. This is a simplified version and 
no one has any rights. 

Mr. Nimrz. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Broyui.. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forrester. The subcommittee has endeavored to give both pro- 
ponents and the opposition a full opportunity to make their views 
known. It certainly has been our desire, and I hope we have to some 
extent succeeded in this endeavor. 

In view of the interest manifested in this legislation, it is the opin- 
ion of the Chair that this testimony should be printed in order that 
it might become permanent. ‘To that end the gentleman from North 
Carolina tells me that the chairman of the full committee has said 
that that could be done. 

Consequently, I am now directing as chairman of Subcommittee 
No. 4 that the reporter prepare the transcript to be delivered to our 
counsel, Mr. Drabkin, and that he, with as much dispatch as possible, 
send this transeript to each and every member of Subcommittee No. 4 
for the purpose of correction so that the transcript can correctly 
reflect the state of the record. 

Isthere anything that you gentlemen wish to add? 

Mr. Newz. I believe not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirener. No, sir. 

Mr. Nimvz. I would like to commend the chairman on the ordering 
of the publication of this record because, as he says, it will contr ibute 
greatly to the ready availability of material concerning The Star- 
Spangled Banner, its historical inception and its glorious history. 

Mr. Wuirener. I spoke to Chairman Celler on the floor of the House 
today and told him something of our hearings. 

I told him about my idea of the importance of it as a document 
of future reference and he very readily said that he thought it should 
be printed. As I came into the room here passing his offic e, he came 
out and told me that he had taken the necessary steps to see that that 
was done. 

I assume that the issue is now resolved as to whether we print it 
or not. 

Mr. Nrmrz. Excellent. 

Mr. Forrester. All witnesses having been fully heard, there appears 
to be no reason why these hearings should not be adjourned. But, 
before adjourning, the Chair makes the following pronouncements: 

There have been allegations to the effect that the music or melody 
of the Star-Spangled Banner was taken from an old English drinking 
song. The Chair holds that such allegations have not been proven. 
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. There have also been allegations to the effect that a 13-year-old 
ae s devil setting the type for printing the Francis Scott Key 
verses now comprising the Star-Spangled Banner indifferently used 
capital letters without rhyme or reason, and made certain grammati- 
cal errors in that first printing. The Chair announces that these 
allegations have not been established. 

There being nothing further, this hearing on this legislation is now 
adjourned and I would like to again express the appreciation of the 
Chair and the members of the subcommittee to the witnesses for their 
patience and their long attendance at these hearings. Each and every 
one of you has made your contribution and we want you to know 
that we appreciate your contribution and your cooperation to the 
fullest extent. 

All witnesses are now excused and we stand adjourned. 

(Thereupon, the hearing was adjourned at 4: 20 p. m.) 

(The following reports from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Department of Defense relating to the bills under 
consideration have been received by the committee. In addition, the 
committee has received a very large amount of correspondence either 
supporting a particular bill or opposing any action by Congress in 
this matter. Because of the volume of correspondence and the high 
cost of printing, the committee has decided to include in this record 
only a — ilation of those organizations and the position they have 


taken: 
IN FAVOR OF HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 558 


Society of the Cincinnati. (Words should stand; favors standardized version 
of music. ) 

National AMVETS, Washington, D. C. 

AMVETS, National Headquarters. 

National Society of New England Women. 

National Affairs Committee, The Colonial Dames of America. 


IN FAVOR OF HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 517 


Catholic War Veterans, United States of America. (Kings County Cheupter) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IN OPPOSITION TO ANY LEGISLATION 


The Brooklyn Poetry Circle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Westbury Council, Knights of Columbus, Westbury, N. Y. 

Catholic Action Guild of Forest Hills, N. Y. 

Massachusetts Committees of Correspondence, South Shore Branch. 

O’Conor Democratic Women’s Club, Inc., of Maryland. 

Arlington, Va., Chapter Defenders of State Sovereignty and Individua! Liberties. 
Defenders of American Education, Tucson, Ariz. 

Grand Parlor, Native Daughters of the Golden West. 

The United States Flag Coumittee, Jackson Heights, Long Island, N. 


In addition to the correspondence listed above, arrangements of The Star- 


Spangled Banner were received froim 


Dean Scott Wattawa, of Imperial Beach, Calif. 


Albert Shutt, of Topeka, Kans., through Representative William Hl. Avery, of 


Kansas. 
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APRIL 29, 1958. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request to the Secretary of 
Defense for the views of the Department of Defense on House Joint Resolution 
17, House Joint Resolution 517, and House Joint Resolution 558, 85th Congress, 
bills to adopt a specific version of the Star-Spangled Banner as the national 
anthem of the United States of America. The Secretary of Defense has dele- 
gated to the Department of the Army the responsibility for expressing the views 
of the Department of Defense thereon. 

The purpose of these bills is stated in their titles. 

The Department of the Army on behalf of the Department of Defense is in 
accord with the objective of the bills to adopt a specific version of the Star- 
Spangled Banner as the national anthem of the United States of America. 

A copy of the United States Navy Band arrangement of the national anthem, 
currently designated by the Department of Defense as the arrangement to be 
rendered by all the bands of the military services, is enclosed for whatever as- 
sistance it may be to your committee in selecting the appropriate music for the 
national anthem. 

Although the Department of the Army on behalf of the Department of Defense 
interposes no objection to adoption of a specific version of the Star-Spangled 
Banner, it believes that the selection of the words and music is a matter of broad 
national interest and prefers to leave such standardization to the discretion of 
the Congress. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in accord- 
ance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBER M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE BAND ARRANGEMENT 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
December 238, 1957. 
Hon, EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of July 18, 
1957, for a report on House Joint Resolution 17, to adopt a specific version of 
The Star-Spangled Banner as the national anthem of the United States of 
America. 

House Joint Resolution 17 would amend the act of March 3, 1931 (36 U.S. C., 
sec. 170), which makes The Star-Spangled Banner the national anthem of the 
United States by adding a subsection which would set forth the words and music 
which would be recognized as the official version of The Star-Spangled Banner. 

Many versions of The Star-Spangled Banner are being used at the present 
time and this Department feels that there is a need for a simple, direct, and 
unadorned version of our national anthem which would be recognized as au 
official version. To this extent we favor the intent of the resolution. 

However, we are unable to recommend favorably concerning House Joini 
Resolution 17. Although this Department is not prepared to suggest an official 
version, it is our view that the version presented in the resolution is unsuitable. 
The first 4 lines of music on page 2 consist of a melody line with piano accom- 
paniment. The 2 lines of music on page 3 are given in 4-part harmony with 
piano accompaniment. The Department feels that an official version of the 
national anthem should be uniform in its presentation. 

For this reason, we recommend that House Joint Resolution 17 not be enacted. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. 8B. For som, Secretary. 
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